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| the present day can claim. With the exceptions of 
theology (and it is well that this does form an exception) 


[% these days, when the rights and privileges of | and of the higher branches of mental science, English 


ladies seem to 





women are 
being so widely be capable not 
discussed, it is a only of grap- 
great pleasure to pling with the 
besure that there difficulties which 
is at least one every branch of 
point as to which literature places 
in the way of all 


all must agree, 
however widely 
their views may 
differ on all other 
phases of a ques- 
tion so undoubt- 
edly important. 


those who enter 
on a contest so 
arduous, with 
the intention of 
honestly work- 
ing to deserve 
success, but also 


A lady who 

writes, whatever they very fre- 

maybe thetheme quently attain 

on whichshemay the highest hon- 
ours which the 


employ her pen, 
can always ex- 
ercise a powerful 
inluence for 
good or for evil 
over a very large 
portion of the 
community, and 
also can exercise 
this influence 
without leaving 
the spot, which, | 
we confess, we 
are old-fashioned 
enough to think 
(in spite of the 
formidable array 
ofnames against 
such a view), is 
the fittest and 
best place for 
women, that is 
to say, their own 
fresides. — Not- 
withstanding 
very many! 








works, of which the tone is greatly to be condemned, it 
may be safely said that there probably was never an 
#ge which could show so honoured a list of ladies, who 
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late Miss Pardoe, Miss Yonge, Mr 
Norton, the lamented Mrs. Gaskell, and many others 
might be named in proof of the correctness of this 


style of litera- 
ture, which they 
have chosen, can 
| o ffer. The 
“Physical Geo- 
graphy” of the 
venerable Mrs. 
Somervilleshows 
not only the 
marks of a most 
diligent study, 
but displays un- 
mistakeably the 
| grasp of a power- 
| ful intellect. As 
ito fiction, we 
might almost 








‘| venture to guess 


that of the nove- 
lists of our day, 
more ladies than 
men have won a 
distinguished 
‘and recognised 
' position. The 





s. Oliphant, Mrs. 


veadorned the literature of England,as that which | opinion. Agnes Strickland has shown us that in writing 
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History, at least one lady can, with consummate skill, 


combine accuracy of investigation and great discernment | 


with a most attractive and popular style ; and what is 
more, her pages show that she cannot be accused either 
of partiality, or of taking the popular side in any contro- 
versy, when she believes the popular view of a question 
to be erroneous. We incline to the opinion that the 
field in which ladies have done the least, is that of 
Poetry. Miss Procter has certainly given us some lines 
of great merit. Mrs. Norton, too, has published some 
very graceful verses. “George Eliot” has shown that 
in verse, as well as in prose, she can give proof of rare 
skill ; though we cannot but think that her powers in 
this respect have been somewhat overrated. But now 
that Mrs. Browning lies sleeping in the cemetery of that 
Italian city which she’so dearly loved, it would be diffi- 
cult to point out a really great name amongst the women- 
poets of England if we except, as we are glad to except, 
the honoured name of Jean Ingelow. 

Even were we much better acquainted with events in 
her life that we can pretend tobe, might be considered very 
questionable taste to dwell upon them here, It is enough 
to say that, like the poet laureate, she is anative of Lin- 
colnshire, and thus gives another proof that it is not a 
sine qua non for a poet to be born amidst grand and im- 
posing scenery. We believe that very many years of a 
life, blest with health, are still before her, in which she 
will add greatly to the stores of our grand English lite- 
rature. When, however, we have said that we think she 
is universally allowed by all critics to have already won 
her place in the foremost rank of poets, and that we 
believe she is held in the highest esteem and affection 
by a large circle of friends, we must turn from the posi- 
tive to the negative in speaking of herself. We are not 
aware that she ever went to college, and probably, there- 
fore, she is not entitled to write any letters after her 
name. We have noremembrance of seeing her name as 
a speaker at public meetings, and in this matter she 
cannot be said to be as widely known to fame as many 
other public men, we mean public /adies ; but it is some- 
what hard to write the words. Without venturing to pro- 
phesy, however, it may be permitted to us to give our own 
opinion that “ Jean Ingelow” will be handed down from 
one generation to another as a loved and honoured name 
so long as the English language exists. Nor do we ima- 
gine that the fact of her not having (so far as we know) 
taken any degree will very seriously damage the estima- 
tion in which she will be held. 

Of her prose works, “Mopsa and the Fairy,” and 
several others, little need be said. It is as a poet that 
we present her likeness to our readers, and add a few 
remarks, not by any means with the presumptuous 
intention of criticising a poet so far above any praise or 
blame that we might utter, but in order to point out, if 
any readers are yet unacquainted with them, a few of the 
many pure and noble thoughts which, in the writings of 
Jean Ingelow, are adorned with all the accessories given 
them by a powerful imagination, and exquisite felicity of 
diction, combined with that nameless charm that is found 
in every true poet’s words. 

Her first volume of poems is very simply and gracefully 


























dedicated to her brother. In looking again and agaiy 
through: her pages, and finding fresh beauties in each 
fresh search, whilst gladly admitting that a Striking of) 
ginality is perhaps the chief characteristic of these 
it is very evident that some traces are here of the jp. 
fluence which other writers, who adorn our age, hay 
exercised over Jean Ingelow’sstyle. It seems tous thy 
this could not well have been otherwise, and that it js, 
matter of congratulation, and not of reprobation, to fig 
that several of our gifted authors show enough of sini. 
larity in their productions to give a marked individuality 
to the days in which we live, though each of them retaix; 
the unmistakeable stamp that separates his own indiy. 
duality from that of each one of his contemporaries, |; 
is a somewhat hazardous guess to venture on, but % 
imagine that, amongst the poets of the age whom Jen 
Ingelow admires, Mrs. Browning, Matthew Arno 
Tennyson, and Keble, hold a high place in her estimatig, 
Without the smallest approach to anything that cou 
possibly be called plagiarism, she not unfrequentlye 
minds us of each and all of these. We do not thinkthy 
any one even of these writers, great though their genix 
undoubtedly is, exceeds her in richness of colouring, « 
in happiness of expression. It is more than time, hov- 
ever, that we should cease from exercising what a weél- 
known author and critic of the day declares to be th 
chief duty of the reviewer, viz., “the delightful faculty 
of praising.” It is infinitely more to the purpose tol 
Jean Ingelow speak for herself. 
Though we doubt the exact suitability of the epithe 
“ milkwhite,” especially when it is followed by “ polished 
as silver” in the next stanza, what an exquisite bitd 
word-painting is this :— 
‘* A shady freshness, chafers whirring, 
A little piping of leaf-hid birds ; 
A flutter of wings, a fitful stirring, 
A cloud to the eastward snowy as curds. 


‘* Bare grassy slopes, where kids are tethered 
Round valleys like nests all ferny-lined ; 
Round hills, with fluttering tree-tops feathered, 
Swell high in their freckled robes behind. 


‘* A rose-flush tender, a thrill, a quiver, 
When golden gleams to the tree-tops glide ; 
A flashing edge for the milk-white river, 
The beck, a river, with still, sleek tide. 
‘* Broad and white, and polished as silver, 
On she goes under fruit-laden trees ; 
Sunk in leafage cooeth the culver, 
And ’plaineth of love’s disloyalties.” 


In strong contrast with the peaceful scene just # 
scribed, let us give a somewhat lengthy extract to sh 
the author’s treatment of abstruse subjects in one of 
most striking poems called “ Honours ” :— 


‘* The looking onward of the race before 
It had a past, to make it look behind ; 
Its reverent wonders, and its doubtings sore, 
Its adorations blind. 


‘‘ The thunder of its war-songs, and the glow 
Of chants to freedom by the old world sung; 
The sweet love-cadences that long ago 
Dropped from the old-world tongue. 
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“ And then this new-world lore that takes account 
Of tangled star-dust ; maps the triple whirl 
Of blue and red and argent worlds that mount 
And greet the IRISH EARL ; 


“ Or float across the tube that HERSCHEL sways 
Like pale-rose chaplets, or like sapphire mist ; 
Or hang or droop along the heavenly ways, 
Like scarves of amethyst. 


“ O strange it is and wide the new-world lore, 
For next it treateth of our native dust ! 
Must dig out buried monsters, and’ explore 
The green earth’s fruitful crust ; 


“ Must write the story of her seething youth— 
How lizards paddled in her lukewarm seas ; 
Must show the cones she ripened, and forsooth 

Count seasons on her trees ; 
“ Must know her weight, and pry into her age, 
Count her old beach lines by their tidal swell ; 
Her sunken mountains name, her craters gauge, 
Her cold volcanoes tell ; 
“ And treat her as a ball, that one might pass 
From this hand to the other—such a ball 
As he could measure with a blade of grass, 
And say it was but small!’ 


We cannot refrain from adding another to this speci- 
men of Jean Ingelow’s nobly simple way of treating some 
of the great mysteries of the universe :— 


“ But truth is sacred—ay, and must be told : 
There is a story long beloved of man ; 
We must forego it, for it will not hold— 
Nature had no such plan. 


“ And then, ‘if God hath said it,’ some should cry 
‘ We have the story from the fountain-head :’ 
Why, then, what better than the old reply 
The first ‘ yea, HATH God said ?’ 
“ The garden, O the garden, must it go, 
Source of our hope and our most dear regret ? 
The ancient story, must it no more show 
How man may win it yet ? 
“And all upon the Titan child’s decree, 
The baby science born but yesterday, 
That in its rash unlearned infancy 
With shells and stones at play, 


“Hints at a pedigree withdrawn and vast, 
Terrible deeps, and old obscurities, 
Of soulless origin.”’ 

The expression “ with shells,” &c., is obviously borrowed 
from Newton’s well-known words as to the part he was 
playing inthe world. But was ever pleading at once 
more passionate and pathetic? Was ever irony more 
splendid ? 

Next in order comes an unpretending idyll, called 
“Supper at the Mill.” It puts one in mind of some old 
painting of a “ Flemish Interior,” by a master’s hand, so 
faithful, so true to nature, are the touches that seem 
to give it life. It isespecially valuable as giving us three 
lyrics, the first of which gives us abundant proof of the 
writer's skill in handling simple words; the second of 

er humour, 


“If maids be shy, he cures who can ; 
But if a man be shy—a2 man— 
Why then the worse for him !” 





and the third of her sweet and tender pathos. “ Scholar 
and Carpenter” is also a very touching picture of quiet 
content. The “Star’s Monument,” both in conception 
and in treatment is one of the grandest and most original 
poems that we know, but, unhappily, its effect is slightly 
marred by there being a “wheel within wheel ” of stories 
which renders it very puzzling at times to know which of 
the characters is addressing us. We must find room for 
two of the stanzas :— 


‘* Then said the old astronomer : ‘ My son, 
I sat alone upon my roof to-night ; 
I saw the stars come forth, and scarcely shun 
To fringe the edges of the western light ; 
I marked those ancient clusters one by one, 
The same that blessed our old forefather’s sight : 
For God alone is older—none but He 
Can charge the stars with mutability : 


‘* The elders of the night, the steadfast stars 
The old, old stars which God has lect us see 
That they might be our soul’s auxiliars, 
And help us to the truth how young we be— 
God’s youngest, latest born, as if, some spars 
And a little clay being over them— He 
Had made our world and us thereof, yet given, 
To humble us, the sight of His great heaven.” 


It would not be easy to find a more unstudied, more 
touching dirge in all modern poetry than the refrain 
of “The High Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire (1571),” 
the circumstances attending which no one (in this instance 
we cannot except even Tennyson) could have described, 
more exqisitely than Jean Ingelow. 

“ Songs of Seven,” “ Brothers,and a Sermon,” “ The 
Letter L,” and “Afternoon at a Parsonage” all teem 
with beauties. In the last-named, this is part of the cry 


of a blind man :— 
“*O my sight ! 
Lost, and yet living in the sun lit cells 
Of memory—that only lightsome place 
Where lingers yet the dayspring of my youth : 
The years of mourning for thy death are long.’’ 


‘The Four Bridges” has for its subject “the old, old 
story.” It is a very melancholy poem, but written with 
deep feeling, very graceful, and very tender. We must 
not omit mention of “‘ Persephone,” and very reluctantly 
pass over the other poems in the first series. 

The longest of those that form the second volume, and 
the one which gives the book its name, is called “A 
Story of Doom.” The “doom” is the deluge, and it 
will be readily imagined that, in the hands of Jean 
Ingelow, a subject which only a great poet should 
attempt, is treated in the grand and simple style that 
such a theme imperatively demands. It must, however 
be said that the poem does not appear to have all the 
finish that had marked her previous writings. Ifa 
person is addressed out of courtesy in the plural number, 
that number should be adhered to throughout. At all 
events, singular and plural should not be used in the very 
same sentence, as it is here :— 

‘« Thave wed the maid ye chose 
And brought me first. I leave her in ##y hand.”— 


Though it may be thought very carping to do so, we 
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must also mention what appears to us another defect in 
these pages. The writer often spells such words as 
“fulfil” with two l’s in the first syllable. This spelling 
appears to be written designedly, but it is nevertheless 
quite contrary to analogy, and quite incorrect. Of 
Tennyson’s “(CEnone,” who is there that will not be 
reminded by the following passage, though there is an 
absence of anything like servile imitation? 


«¢ She never loved me since I went with thee 
To sacrifice among the hills: she smelt 
The holy smoke, and could no more divine 
Till the new moon. I saw her ghost come up ; 
It had a snake with a red comb of fire 
Twisted about its waist—the doggish head 
Lolled on its shoulder, and so leered at me.” 


At the opening of the poem, Noah and Niloiya are 
speaking together, 


‘¢ Then looked he forth, — 
Looked and beheld the hollow where the ark 
Was a-preparing ; where the dew distilled 
All night from leaves of old lign aloe trees, 
Upon the gliding river; where the palm, 
The alum, and the gophir shot their heads 
Into the crimson brede that dyed the world : 
And lo! he marked—unwieldy, dark, and huge— 
The ship, his glory and his grief,—too vast 
For that still river’s floating,—building far 
From mightier streams, amid the pastoral dells 
Of shepherd kings.”’ 


Although, as we have said, “A Story of Doom” is 
treated most reverently, we are inclined to think that it 
is not equal to some of the writer’s previous poems, 
as regards originality of thought, and skill in giving 
expression to that thought. 

The scenery of Lincolnshire and Norfolk, the “ silent 
mere,” and the “desert wold,” are frequently brought 
before us very vividly, as in “‘ The Dreams that Came 
True,” with which the second volume begins, and which 
is not quite up to the writer's mark. The idea, too, 
of the poem cannot well be called original. 

The next, however, entitled “Songs on the Voices 
of Birds,” is delightful reading. A little child asks a 
boatman “Who makes the songs?” and suggests that 
perhaps the boatman’s wife, who is 


** A London woman, sir, 
And a fine scholar,’’ 


might perhaps be able to inform him. We are not 
told whether the “London woman,” sang to the little 
boy the songs of birds here given, but they are so full 
of fresh country life, and so full of harmony, that we 
must again cull some of their beauties. “The Warbling of 
Blackbirds” is too perfect and too rhythmical to quote 
only a portion of, and we must therefore give it entire :— 


‘* When I hear the waters fretting, 
When I see the chestnut letting 
All her lovely blossom falter down, I think, ‘alas the day !’ 
Once with magical sweet singing 
2 Blackbirds set the woodlands ringing, 
That awakes no more while April hours wear themselves away. 











‘* In our hearts fair hope lay smiling, 
Sweet as air, and all beguiling ; 
And there hung a mist of bluebells on the slope and down the dg}. 
And we talked of joy and splendour : 
That the years unborn would render, 
And the blackbirds helped us with the story, for they knew it wel, 
‘* Piping, fluting, ‘Bees are humming, 
April’sehere, and summer’s coming ; 
Don’t forget us when you walk, a man with men, in pride and joy; 
Think on us in alleys shady 7 
When you step a graceful lady ; 
For no fairer day have we to hope for, little girl and boy, 
«« ‘Laugh and play, O lisping waters, 
Lull our downy sons and daughters ; 
Come, O Wind, and rock their leafy cradle in thy wanderings coy; 
When they wake we’ll end the measure 
With a wild sweet cry of pleasure, 
And a ‘ Hey down derry, let’s be merry, little girl and boy!'” 


Shelley, in his best mood, has written few, if any 
stanzas more full of glorious melody than the following 
which is taken from “The Nightingale heard by th 
Unsatisfied Heart ” :— 


‘* But thou in the trance of light 
Stayest the feeding night, 
And Echo makes sweet her lips with the utterance wise, 
And casts at our glad feet, 
In a wisp of fancies fleet, 
Life’s fair, Lite’s unfulfilled, impassioned prophecies.” 


Of “ Laurance” we cannot speak with quite the sam 
pleasure with which we delight to dwell on most of the 
poems we have named. It is, however, a touching an 
a beautiful sketch. “Songs of the Night Watches’ 
“Contrasted Songs” (one of which is that well-know 
song, “Oh, fair dove! Oh, fond dove!”) and “Songs 
with Preludes,” all contain many passages of singular 
beauty. “ Winstanley,” and “Gladys and her Island’ 
complete the second series of these poems. 

From the latter we extract a passage in order to gir 
a second specimen of the gorgeous colouring here ds- 
played :— 
“* So she looked round, 

And saw that she was in a banyan grove 

Full of wild peacocks,—pecking on the grass, 

A flickering mass of eyes, blue, green, and gold, 
Or reaching out their jewelled necks, where high 
They sat in rows along the boughs. No tree 
Cumbered with creepers let the sun shine through, 
But it was caught in scarlet cups, and poured 
From these on amber tufts of bloom, and dropped 
Lower on azure stars. The air was still, 

As if awaiting somewhat, or asleep, 

And Gladys was the only thing that moved, 
Excepting—no, they were not birds—what then? 
Glorified rainbows with a living soul ? 

While they passed through a sunbeam they were seet, 
Not otherwhere, but they were present yet 

In shade.”’ 


Having already trespassed, we imagine, on the spat 
usually allotted in this journal to the short critique thi 
is intended to accompany the portrait on the ti 
page, we can only very briefly sum up our thoughts @ 
Jean Ingelow’s poems by saying that her rhythms shot 
her to be possessed of a most correct ear for music, 
that she also has, in a degree rarely equalled, a m 
vellous facility for clothing beautiful thoughts in choit 
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————— — 
language, that her cultivated mind seems to have a much 


more than ordinary knowledge of the many and varied 
topics on which she writes, and that few poems are 
inferior to hers in the power of compelling us to acknow- 
ledge that “Poeta nascitur, non fit.” 


> 





THE ST. ALBAN’S RITUAL PROSECUTION. 





HE Church Association have at last succeeded in 
obtaining another victory over Mr. Mackonochie. 
Whether a decisive one we do not venture to say ; for in a 
controversy carriedon with such persistenceon both sides, 
and turning on such minutiz of ceremonial observance, 
itis impossible to prognosticate how near or how far off 
the final encounter of the campaign may be, or, when it 
shall come, what will be its issue. The war has lasted 
now for the best part of three years, and the progress 
has been, on the whole, singularly slow, and we should 
think very unsatisfactory to both parties. For the pre- 
sent, however, there must be a lull, and we may pause 
toask what is the great end gained by these years of 
warfare, and what benefit has accrued to the country and 
to the Church by all the expenditure of time and money 
that it has cost ? 

Miserably poor are the results at the best. After an 
exhibition of theological odium stimulated to its utmost; 
after the greatest efforts of ingenuity have been expended ; 
after espionage, special pleading, and every mode of 
worrying known to the English law, have been brought 
into exercise, this has been achieved—that the work of 
one of the most self-denying, laborious, mission-priests 
in London has been hindered and retarded ; his mind 
and attention distracted by unnecessary persecution, as 
ignoble as it has been vexatious ; that hundreds of pounds, 
which would have been freely lavished on the temporal 
and spiritual wants of the poor, have been extorted from 
him, to pay the expenses of the persecutors ; and, finally, 
that, at the time of all others, when the parish priest 
ought to be at his post, when his labours are most likely 
to be blessed, or, at all events, are most especially in 
requisition, he is ordered to hold his tongue and do 
nothing, but to abstain from all parts of his clerical 
functions. Advent and Christmas, New Year and 
Epiphany, Shrovetide and the beginning of Lent, he is 
expected to be silent, and let the spiritual wants of his 
flock go uncared for, so far as he is concerned. The 
whole parish work may be dislocated or stagnated for 

they care, so that they have their way, and can say 
that they have triumphed. 

Doubtless, there are supposable causes grave enough 
° Warrant this, and far more than this. Heresy in doc- 
at wandalous immorality in life and manners, gross 
a * — neglect of ministerial duty—these, and 

: ese. But nothing of the kind is pretended. 
bed ner opponents of St. Alban’s, Holborn, have 
* aT to admit the exemplary self-denial and 
‘i hess with which a most arduous and unattractive 
sgl $ been carried on, and the wonderful energy and 
smindedness of the band of workers whom Mr. 
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Mackonochie has gathered round him, and of whom he 
has ever been the head and leading spirit, first in 
everything, especially in toil and hardness. Those 
who know best St. Alban’s district and its population, 
know best what a work was needed there, and can 
best estimate the responsibility of those who have for 
so long persistently hampered and hindered it to the 
best of their power. It is idle to pretend they have not 
done so. How can work be carried on with full 
energy and devotion while the agents are worried day 
and night with vexatious spying and incessant legal 
proceedings? It is not work that wears a man down, 
it is worry. If you want to kill a man, don’t overwork 
him, but harass him and give him no peace. These 
members of the Church Association have as effectually 
hindered all the temporal, moral, and spiritual good 
done in St. Alban’s district, as if they had openly sct 
up a counter-mission in the interests of evil. And 
what for? Were not the injustice of the thing so 
flagrant as to preclude almost every feeling but that of 
indignation, its frivolity might well excite a smile. It is 
literally a mere question of inches and seconds. It is 
(summing up the results of the latest judgment of the 
Privy Council) because the clergy raise that two fect 
which they might safely raise one, and prolong “a 
reverential bow” fora sufficient number of seconds to 
enable it to be technically called a “prostration.” 
Happy, indeed, is the Established Church of England 
if these are the beams in her eye. Faithful and 
zealous of perfect purity must its members and courts 
of law be when, rather than tolerate these blemishes, 
they will toil three years and spend thousands of 
pounds to remove them. Let all honest and sensible 
people judge. Let them look abroad over the surface 
of England, if they do not care or are unequal to the 
effort of looking below it. Are ‘hese really the curses 
of our generation? Are these the things which it is 
above all others necessary to cast out at any cost? 
Is there no greater need of expending money and 
time and thought and care and eloquence, and of 
invoking authority (if authority must needs be invoked 
at all) elsewhere and against other enemies? Are 
there no dens of infamy, no apostles of infidelity, no 
myriads of poor and ignorant men and women and 
children, perishing for lack of knowledge and of mere 
human mercy? Are there no hireling shepherds, no 
irreligious, unbelieving, immoral priests, no drunken, 
licentious, idle clergy, true scandals and stumbling 
blocks to the people of God and to the well-disposed 
members of the national Church? Why are these and 
such as these passed over by our zealots, negligent of 
justice, mercy, and truth, careful only about the mint, 
and anise, and cummin, the trifles of the law? There 
is not the thorough ring of sincerity and truth in all their 
noise. 

Never, perhaps, is there a more popular cry in 
England than a “No Popery” cry. It is because these 
ritual prosecutions are believed to be a genuine crusade 
in favour of Protestantism that they have obtained as 
much support as they have from public opinion. But, 
in truth, even in this light, they will not bear close in- 
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spection. Does it look like the assertion of a great 
religious principle to let go all substantial matters and 
wrangle about these trifling externals? Parturtunt 
montes. Three times the supreme tribunal of the realm 
is invoked to compel Mr. Mackonochie and his curates 
not to raise the paten and chalice higher than their own 
heads. The august court is not asked to prohibit the 
elevation up to that level. The stature of a man is to 
be made the standard of the sanctuary. A tall man may 
raise the chalice six feet from the ground : a shorter man 
may do the like at his peril, but five feet six with im- 
punity. Is this worthy the dignity of a great cause? 
Mr. Mackonochie may not kneel down, or seem to kneel 
down, or prostrate himself during the prayer of Consecra- 
tion ; but “their lordships do not regard a reverential bow- 
ing as an act of prostration,” unless it occupies a period 
of some seconds in execution. Does the Church Asso- 
ciation think it has vindicated a vital principle of Protes- 
tantism by eliciting this rather fine-spun distinction ? 

There is a meanness in fighting on these principles 
which English good sense ought to detect and reprobate 
as it deserves. It is a mere guerilla warfare, nearly 
allied to brigandage, which is barbarous and unjustifiable, 
because it can exercise no appreciable influence on the 
issue of a campaign, while it stirs up bad blood and en- 
venoms every ill-feeling. Give the Church Association 
all they have asked for, and “ Ritualism” would be vir- 
tually intact. They know well that it would be so, This 
is, doubtless, one cause of their desperate eagerness to 
get all they can. They have gone through so much for 
so little that they must gather up every fragment of 
consolation they can get. But, unfortunately, in so 
doing, their patriotic Protestantism almost unavoidably 
melts away into a personal animosity. They worry the 
man because they cannot harm the cause. 

Had there been a desire fairly and generously to try 
conclusions with Mr. Mackonochie and his school, they 
ought to have gone to the root of the matter at once, 
and tested the legality of the doctrine out of which these 
leaves of ceremonial are known to draw their life and 
vigour. If Mr. Mackonochie’s doctrine be legal, his 
ceremonial can scarcely be alien from at least the Eng- 
lish law ; and, if so, it is unjust, as well as ungenerous, 
to prosecute him for technically unauthorised additions to 
its letter. If the doctrine be illegal, they know these 
prosecutions cannot prove it to be so, nor, however they 
may end, hinder its promulgation. If they cannot ex- 
tinguish the doctrine, it is unmanly, merely for its sake, 
to torment its advocates. The whole system is cowardly. 
The Bennett prosecution ought in justice to have pre- 
ceded any ritual suit ; and we have no doubt that, if 
the doctrine were distinctly condemned as illegal, few 
would be found to contend or care for the legality of the 
ceremonial. But with prescient wariness they held aloof 
from the doctrinal question until they found some care- 
less phraseology in Mr. Bennett's writings, under cover 
of which they hoped to gain an otherwise improbable 
victory, Then they took courage for the first time. 

We say, then, that in our view of the case there has 
been a great want of justice, sincerity, manliness, and 
generosity in the conduct of the prosecution throughout 





the whole of these proceedings. - There has bee, 
marked pettiness of spirit and a want of English fai 
play, which, apart from the actual merits of the Principle 
at issue on either side, redounds greatly to the discreg 
of Mr. Mack®nochie’s assailants. They have not dang 
to bring the controversy to an issue on its real merit 
They have, therefore, given him all the annoyance jy 
their power, knowing that when they have done all, 
will have made no substantial progress whatever. yg 
now, in the first flush of recent victory, they know that 
when the three months of legal suspension are over, they 
will be practically just where they were before, with qj 
their material work still undone. 

Great reproaches are cast on Mr. Mackonochie becayg 
he has always announced his purpose to pay a stig 
literal obedience to the law, and nothing beyond it Tk 
judges of the Privy Council openly express their annoy. 
ance at this. We cannot see that it is reasonable } 
Mackonochie may be mistaken in thinking that the hy 
of the Church enjoins the things which the law¢ 
the land forbids (a very real distinction, nevertheleg 
which the Judicial Committee scarcely seem to hay 
realised), and he may, strictly speaking, have some logigl 
difficulty in answering the sarcasm of their lordshiy 
that if he will adhere so tenaciously to the letter of t 
monition, he must take the consequences if that letter 
found against him. But why he should be “ loyally’ 
bound voluntarily to anticipate all that the “ spirit of tk 
monition” may be supposed or imagined to imply,s 
the Privy Council seem to expect of him, we are at ale 
to understand ; at all events, so long as the legalityd 
the doctrine, of which all these ceremonies are design 
as natural and reverential exponents, is at least presun 
able. Put into plain English, it means, perhaps, in tk 
mouths of their lordships, “ We wish you would puta 
end, once for all, to the recurrence of these tiresomea! 
frivolous appeals, since the Church Association will mt 
or cannot do so;” and in the mouths of Mr. Me 
konochie’s accusers outside the Chamber, they mean thi. 
“We see we cannot overcome you by personal pers 








tion and by process of law; we wish we could wom 
you into giving up, of yourself, all we would take fm 
you if we could.” We are far from saying thereis® 
meaning in the precept, “If any man will sue thee 
the law and take away thy coat, let him have thy dad 
also ;” but, on the other hand, there may be some appost 
suggestiveness in those other words of equal authoni 
“Friend, I do thee no wrong, didst thou not agreemt 
me fora penny? Take that thine is and go thy mi 
We advocate no evasion under pretence of obedience, bt 
if, as the Church Association urges, great principles# 
secretly at stake, honest obedience is all that ought t0 
demanded, and this Mr. Mackonochie asserts, andi 
Judicial Committee believe him, that he always inten 
loyally to render. 
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OBSOLESCENCE. 





S such a word used by any good author ? Theres 
reason why it should not be. We have “aim 


cence,” “juvenescence,” and “ rejuvenescence ;” and W 
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not an expressive word for the period of waning and 
fading to which customs as wellas words, all tend, as this 
world grows older. As to words, there is not so much to 
regret in the law, to which our heading points. The 
ceaseless coinage of new words in a nation with so wide 
acommercial and international range as that of Great 
Britain, ensures that if a good old word dies out, a more 
expressive, practical, or compendious word will step 
into its shoes. With customs it is another thing. New 
lights and new wisdom are apt to edge these relics of 
the past out of the modern programme with a con- 
temptuous pity. Of course, customs are good, bad, and 
indifferent, and we are not holding a brief for the sorry 
members of the family ; yet it is impossible to regard 
with complacency the gradual obsolescence of good, 
simple, and, at all events, harmless customs, which of 
yore enhanced at set seasons the poetry and picturesque- 
ness of merry England, but of which it can now only be 
predicated that they still linger in particular shires and 
localities, here one, and there another. Not to go at once 
fora sample of these to the Christmas-field, from which 
we shall have to cull by-and-by, we may instance two 
old customs of another season, that of Lent, excellent in 
scope, and picturesque in effect, as well as simple in 
origin, which yet, as the world gets more sophisticated, 
are, except in one or two nooks and corners, obsolescent 
ifnot obsolete. One of these is “Mothering Sunday,” 
the other “ Flowering Sunday,” names pointing to old 
customs connected with Mid-lent Sunday and Palm- 
Sunday. It is not every one in these days who knows 
that, in the first of these, ancient custom, associating it 
with the “Dominica Refectionis,” recognised a day of 
greater festivity than any other in Lent, and bade 
le visit their mother church with an offering for the 
igh-altar. This was in pre-reformational days, but the 
usage left a residuum in the custom which still obtains 
insome of the western counties that young people, out 
in service or in trade, should go and visit their parents, 
go “a-mothering,” on that day, and be regaled on 
“mothering” cakes, simnel cakes, or furmenty, as the 
tase may be. It needs only an average amount of 
telection and philanthropy to arrive at the conclusion 
that such a custom, promotive of that intercourse and 
intercommunion with home which is a great safety-guard 
against the snares and perils of the outside world, can 
have nothing but unmixt good about it. It should be 
encouraged in parishes, it should be “improved upon” 
im pulpit discourses. “Flowering Sunday” again 
serves, where it is still in use, to keep tender the 
femembrance of the dead in the hearts of their 
survivors, In Dean Forest, in Monmouthshire, and 
other border counties, the day before Palm-Sunday 
sees the women and children ot the rural population 
ttoop with their choicest store of flowers to the parish 
yard, there to deck with this pious offering the 
grassy mounds that sepulchre their dead. Independent 
of the link between the seen and unseen thus knit, 
and of the better nature thus brought into play, it 
ntathes, this custom, a poetic yet a most true recogni- 
tion of the doctrine of the resurrection of the body. 
flowers may fade, despite our tending ; but the 





sleepers in the narrow bed, which rural hands would 
fain passingly enliven, are destined to awake again to 
a freshness, which, when realised, shall be neither 
passing nor ephemeral. An experience of districts, in 
which these two customs still obtain, has led us to an 
unalloyed conviction of the wholesome results of their 
being fondly and generally cherished. 

But if these have much to recommend them, much to 
bid us raise a voice against their obsolescence, still more 
are we concerned to plead for reverence and retention 
of the good old customs of Christmas. These have 
stood their ground against very savage assaults in time 
past, and stood it so well and successfully that if “ obso- 
lescence” or “obsoleteness” ever betide them, the blow 
will have been struck not by bigotry, as of old, but by 
the indifference, and superfine “laissez faire” spirit of 
this latter day. Time was, of course, when Christmas- 
Day and its religious services seemed in danger of being 
effaced from the calendar of which Puritans and Presby- 
terians would fain have had the re-ordering. In 1662, 
Evelyn finding no sermon anywhere, no church open in 
London,-was fain to observe it at home. Four years 
later a Colonel Matthew brought ina Bill to prevent the 
superstition, and strike out the day. It does not seem to 
have been passed. In “Notes and Queries” (Ser. iii. 
vol. 1., p. 458) we read of a “ Bristol Deborah, who 
would keep her shop open, at the time they called 
Christmas-Day, in Bristol, and sit sewing, as a witness 
for God in the midst of the city, in the face of the sun, 
and in the face of all men.” And this bigoted old 
recusant actually had all the honours of a funeral 
sermon. In those days tracts circulated with such 
canting titles, as, “Christmas Cordials for Refreshing 
the Soul and Cheering the Heart, and more fit for 
Christmas-Boxes than Gold and Silver,” titles meant to 
be effective, doubtless, but scarcely persuasive to such as 
were in the habit of receiving dole and subsidy from the 
Christmas-warmed benevolence of their richer neigh- 
bours. We have ourselves witnessed the intense dis- 
gust with which an old applewoman, plying her trade 
amongst the pic-nic parties that repaired to a noted rock 
on the banks of the Wye, found a “track,” as she would 
have called it, and not an alms, deposited in her basket 
by a divine from the nearest town. But customs, bound 
up with religion in a greater or less degree, and—what- 
ever their origin—associated with the exercise of charity, 
social intercourse, and “ good will amongst men,” are not 
“stamped out,” though they may die out. 

It was one of the good points in the elder, as in the 
later Stuart kings, that they set their faces against 
country gentlemen keeping such festivals as Christmas, 
Easter, and the like, in town, when they ought to have 
been in their own place inthe country. They augured 
no good from the selfish absenteeism which gave an 
episcopal satirist occasion for bidding his readers— 

“‘ Look to the towered chimneys which should be 
The wind-pipes of good hospitality. 
Lo there the unthankful swallow takes her rest, 
And fills the tunnel with her circled nest.” 
And we may, perhaps, credit them with a sincere 
desire to assist in cementing the bonds of brotherhood 
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between the high and low among their subjects, when 
they thus provided that at set seasons rich and poor 
should be, in some sense indeed, in the reign of old 
custom, in a very substantial sense, “ one with another.” 
To the Roundhead and the Puritan, no doubt, the strong 
objection to Christmas and its customs, not less than to 
its services, lay in their being rags and relics of Romish 
superstition. This was a more damning allegation than 
the more certain fact that not a few of the customs con- 
nected with Christmas date further back than Papal 
Rome, even to Pagan Rome under the Republic and the 
Emperors. Christmas itself almost exactly corresponds, 
in date and time of year, to the Saturnalia. The “ mum- 
mers,” who in Oxfordshire and Somersetshire still go 
from house to house, if not in garments belying their sex, 
at any rate in strange guise or disguise, are but the 
modern representatives of those who, at the Saturnalia, 
exchanged the toga for a loose gown, wore a queer 
“ pileus ” on their heads, and, changing places with their 
masters, enjoyed to the full the liberty of December. 
The obsolete custom of choosing “lords of misrule,” or 
‘‘ unreason,” was but the election of a mock king, which 
classical authors tell us was a part of the ceremonies of 
the same pagan festival: the almost obsolete Christmas 
candles, which our ancestors had a favour for as be- 
tokening that Christ, the Light of the world, was born, 
represent the “ cerei” which formed a feature of the same 
feast, and which, coupled with the “ yule-log,” or “ yule- 
clog,” answer to the “blazes” in the partnership of 
“Blazes Christmas Kariles and New Year's gifts,” 
justified and commended by one Thomas Warmstry, in 
1648 (quoted in Braid’s “ Antiquities,” I., p. 469 Bohn), 
although he nowise denies that they had their growth 
from Christian conformity to the mad feasts of the Satur- 
nalia. But if we turn to Christmas customs which show 
no signs of obsolescence, it is demonstrable that they are 
traceable to the same heathen origin, and bear out to 
some extent the hard words of Prynne, that “our Bac- 
chanalian Christmases are the very ape and issue of the 
Saturnalia.” The custom of dressing churches with ivy, 
and holly [Gay was incorrect when he coupled with 
these the “sacred mistletoe,”] was a custom also of the 
Romans in the feasts of Bacchus, as a sorry epigramma- 
tist of a puritanical turn of mind had discovered, when he 
asked— 
‘* At Christmas men do always ivy get, 
And in each corner of the house it set : 


But why do they then use that Bacchus-weed ? 
Because they mean then Bacchus-like to feed.” 





It is as reasonable to trace our use of ivy in the decking 
of Churches to the pagan worship of the jolly god, as 


Roman station, to the fact that, in Roman communities 
an ivy-bush over the door was the token of a vintner’s 
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the sign of the “ivy-bush” at Caermarthen, an old | 


shop. But this is not all. The mince-pies and Christ- | 
mas pies, along with the almost forgotten yule-doughs, | 
have some pretensions to as ancient an origin. “ Hot | 


Cross Buns” undoubtedly are as old as Ovid's Fasti. 
And if the identification of the Christmas-box with the 
corresponding presents at the December festivals of Im- 
perial rule is a little obscure and shadowy, this is by no 
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means the case with the institution, almost in as}; 
favour with modern-day children, of the Christmas-tre 
Any reader who will refer to the word “ oscillum,” 
Dr. Smith’s “ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiqy 
ties,” or in Rich’s “ Companion to the Dictionary,” mg 
see for himself what at first sight might pass for a Chrig, 
mas-tree, but is really a miniature pine-tree hung witht) 
“ oscilla,” or small images and masks of Bacchus, whig 
his votaries used tq suspend upon it in honour of th 
god of wine. The custom is referred to in Virgil; 
“ Georgics”” (11., 389), and we read in Suetonius, of J; 
berius presenting his nephew, Claudius, with a toy pine. 
tree, hung with pendent oscilla, not perhaps without, 
sly sarcasm at that nephew's weakness. But enough has 
been said to show that the puritanic objection to Chrig. 
mas customs, that they savour of Rome, is true in anoth 
sense than they intended, and if it proves aught prov 
too much. In the transition from paganism to Chrs 
tianity, the customs, adapted and re-modelled, pass: 
over to the “ new way,” along with the basilicas, Agi 
the test of a custom’s worth is not its origin, but its ap. 
ness to subserve some good purpose, and to promot 
love, charity, and good feeling. As we said at starting 
there are customs good, customs bad, and customs ip 
different. We should not like to part with the “ waits’ 
though we suspect they are an illustration of the actio 
of obsolescence, and there is no fault to find with the 
musical night-watch men, for whom we are neither tk 
better nor the worse, if they are content to be outa 
the cold so early in the morning. The carol-singen 
who strike up about six o’clock on a frosty Christm 
morning, are perhaps a shade more opportune in ther 
visitation. Certainly they are more in their place tha 
when, as is or was the custom in the Scilly Islands, thy 
march into Church during service, sing their burdend 
carols, and then proceed to hand the hat round. Aa 
they have, indubitably, a much better prescriptive mgt 
to consideration than another class of invaders @ 
country-house privacy in the Christmas-box season-t 
wit, the Volunteer bands—which, in an instance we Wi 
of, charter a “ break” or “ bus” to serenade the gentletoh 
of the neighbourhood, and levy coin and beer of thi 
who, in an evil hour, subscribed for the instruments m 
turned against them. Mummers and moma 
however modified their pageant be by time and! 
ment, might, without any regret, be suffered to die at 
for does not the world wag pretty much as ever, 
“lords of misrule,” and “ masters turned men,” are 
no longer, except in a play or a pantomime. 
Against one custom, which a credible person informs 
Mr. Brand, obtained in the county of Suffolk in his by 
hood—to wit, hunting owls and squirrels on Christm 
Day—we should have more to say, did we not believe 
to have fallen out of use. Like the usage of killing 
laying out, and singing the dirge, of a poor wren, onces 
vogue on Christmas Eves in the Isle of Man, it is a bet 
barous contravention of the spirit that breathes 0% 
peace, and good-will over the season. Perpetratoss # 
such mischievous cruelty to the dumb things that até 
our scavengers and enliven our landscape, especially #4 
day when there should be an universal “ live and let 
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feeling, deserve such punishment as, in the myth, befell 
him that picked up sticks, or gathered manna, on the 
Sabbath in the wilderness—an endless banishment to the 
moon with no company but his dog and faggot. Asa 
set-off, it should be noted that, in a parish in Yorkshire, 
itis customary to suspend a sheaf of corn outside the 
church porch on Christmas-eve for the special benefit of 
the “birdies.” The custom, we believe, is Norwegian. 
In Aberdeenshire, too, the cattle generally get an extra 
feed on Christmas morning, possibly to refresh them after 
their exertions in going on their knees, as Devonshire 
superstition avers they do, on Christmas-eve. Whenan 
informant of the author of “ Popular Antiquities ” tried 
to verify this tradition, he found that only two of the 
elder oxen observed the immemorial usage. It might 
seem, then, that obsolescence extends to the customs of 
the brute creation ! 

But, after separating the bad and indifferent customs, 
there remain (and long may there remain) a “ good few,” 
which are good and tend to good. The Christmas church- 
decking utilises the willing services of our young men 
and maidens. The yule-log promotes the affectionate 
remembrance, long after it has burnt out, of the home 
and its hearth, and the kindly faces by the fireside. The 
veriest churls unfreeze a little at the season when indoor 
warmth dispels the biting cold that is without. And, 
with all its faults of self-assertion, self-aggrandisement, 
and eager pursuit of wealth and advancement, our age is 
pethaps less open than its immediate predecessors to the 
charge of indifference to the comfort and happiness of 
those who are in a dependent position. Land owners 
are less given to absenteeism, more alive to the trust 
which is committed to them. Though the day is past 
when the labourer and the servant were compensated for 
a year's servitude by liberty and licence for a whole De- 
cember week, it is some comfort to think that more care 
is taken to house and provide for them, as befits persons 
whom the accident of birth alone has placed in a depen- 
dent position. There has been a vast improvement in 
the cottages of many rural districts, and a general better- 
ing of the offices and sleeping rooms of domestic servants 
of late years. Tothis step in advance, if those who have 
tin their power will add the effort, as at this time, to 
improve the education of the working class, the result 
will be a nearer approach to sympathy between class and 
dass than is to be found in the dreams of “ liberty, fra- 
ternity, and equality.” There would be no fear of the 
obsolescence of such an institution, which, by industry, 
self-respect, and consideration for others, would tend to 
lit the working man from the dependence of semi-pau- 
Perism, and enable the rich to realise, by timely help and 
aid, that it is more blessed to give than to receive, 


—_—__—_ 
ABOUT THE WEATHER. 


T '§ a trite remark that the changeability of our 
climate, although detrimental to many important 
ests, is, notwithstanding, a real social boon to a 
© section of the community, by providing subject- 
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matter for much small talk wherewith to fill up those 
awkward moments when two slight acquaintances, 
feeling the necessity of conversing with each other (say 
at a friend’s table) are either ignorant what topics may 
prove mutually interesting, or destitute of leading ideas 
altogether. How many conversations begin with the 
most common-place remarks on the state of the weather ! 
It is, indeed, almost alarming to contemplate how many 
most interesting téte-a-tétes, leading, perhaps eventually, 
to the most important results to the parties concerned, 
might never have come off at all had not the eccen- 
tricities of our ever-varying atmosphere afforded a 
convenient peg on which to suspend their conversational 
efforts. This being the case, it might be regarded by 
the mass of diners-out and loungers almost in the light 
of acalamity should the weather be so clearly proved to 
act on fixed rules, and those rules become so well known, 
that no further speculations on the probabilities of a dry 
or wet summer, a severe or mild winter, or surprise at 
present phenomena, would be admissible. But, on the 
other hand, to compensate for the loss to society of so 
ready a topic, and one so manifestly within the grasp of 
the most ordinary intellect, let us look to the immense 
advantages which the world and world-wide interests 
would gain, should it ever become possible to dogmatise 
on coming weather without the risk, as at present, of 
ignominious failure. How many noble ships, freighted 
with tons of wealth-procuring commerce, would now be 
floating securely on the surface of the seas instead of 
rotting in their lowest depths—how many acres of every 
variety of the earth’s produce would have been safely 
garnered, instead of perishing in the fields—how many 
valuable lives—valuable to their country, and invaluable 
to their families—would have been spared, had a real 
knowledge of weather-law been already recorded as one 
of the triumphs of the human mind in this scientific age. 
Unfortunately, however, we are as yet very far from 
having mastered this great problem, and, in all proba- 
bility, the time is still distant when such tangible results 
of meteorological inquiry will be within our grasp ; if, 
indeed, the nature of the science itself should admit of 
such exact conclusions being ever deduced from the 
observance of those phenomena which are within our 
ken. Let us look for a moment at what has been 
actually done in the way of weather-science. Before 
the invention of the electric telegraph all attempts at 
arriving at a knowledge of atmospheric movements on a 
large scale were nearly impossible. We knew that the 
strata of the gaseous envelope surrounding the earth’s 
surface were continually varying in density, and in 
almost perpetual motion, and we could observe and note 
down their fluctuations at any given place by means of 
the barometer, but such local observations, however 
minute and accurate, could lead to no conclusions as to 
the general laws which govern, or the causes which 
affect, these ever-recurring atmospheric vicissitudes. 
Reports sent simultaneously from distant places con- 
stitute the only conceivable means of ascertaining the 
extent and direction of the air-currents which influence 
the barometer, and produce the whole of those varied 
changes in the sky’s appearance and in our own sensa- 
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tions of heat and cold, dry and damp, which have so 
vital a bearing upon our health, our pursuits, and our 
very existence. The electric telegraph has of late years 
rendered possible to a certain extent such a system of 
barometer comparisons, and by its agency reports are 
now received every day from numerous stations im 
Northern and Western Europe at the office of the Board 
of Trade in London, affording a means of ascertaining 
the state of the atmosphere over a considerable portion 


of the earth’s surface at the same moment, and thereby | 


supplying a clue to the direction and character of its 
currents and disturbances, which would have sounded 
like an idle dream of fancy or enthusiasm to the 
scientific inquirers of fifty years ago. The late Admiral 
Fitzroy, as is well-known to most newspaper readers, 
was the originator of this system of weather telegrams, 
and of the warnings which are given by the operators at 
the Board of Trade to the principal ports, when gales are 
expected which will affect our coasts, and he entertained 
very sanguine ideas as to the gain to practical science 
and the increased safety of our shipping, which would 
accrue from the publication of the reports, and the 
hoisting of the warning signals. Meteorology, however, 
still labours under the disadvantage of being but an 
embryo science, and, in consequence, little confidence is 
yet placed in its practical deductions. It has, unfor- 
tunately, sometimes happened that the warning given 
from the Meteorological Office has not been borne out 
by the succeeding weather, and these occasional failures 
too often lead sea-captains and other practical men to 
overlook the numerous occasions on which the “ signal 
drum ” has given notice of the advent of serious gales, 
and they are induced to rely solely on their own judg- 
ment as of old, and disregard the new-fangled notion 
that a clerk in an office in London can tell when and 
where a storm is likely to occur. Let there be but one 
notable instance in which the clerk is wrong, and his 
authority (which always rested on doubtful grounds in 
the minds of “old salts” and the public in general) is 
at once completely shattered, and consigned to those 
winds which he so rashly ventured to prophesy about. 
And how is it that these failures occur? Simply 
because the area from which the telegrams are received 
is, after all, but a small corner of the globe, and vast 
causes are at work in other quarters which may produce 
ultimate effects on what may be called “our meteoro- 
logical district,” and because all experimentalists (in 
which position our meteorologists stand at present) are 
sometimes apt to presume too far on their hither’. 
acquired knowledge, and to draw inferences barely 
justified by their previous experience, tending to a too 
hasty generalization of ascertained facts. A large 
increase in the number of observers in all parts ot the 
world, and frequent comparisons of their experiences, are 
the chief remedies for this state of things, as well as a 
studious abstinence from that over-readiness to lay down 
laws obtained only from circumscribed observation which 
is so great a snare to all learners in science. The point 
we wish to bring forward, and indeed our chief object in 
\.1iting these lines, is to suggest that the general public 
are both much concerned in this matter of weather- 





| been found for predicting positively their occurrent, 





science, and also can contribute considerably towards jts 
acquisition. Every one who has sufficent leisure tp 
observe and note down the state of the barometer daily 
can perform a valuable service to meteorology, and jf 
he can add also the reading of the thermometer, ang 
will invest in a rain-gauge, he will be keeping a recordat 
the expense of a few minutes per day which may at one 
time be a most valuable aid to future labourers jin this 
branch of science, and of present value if he will ccm. 
municate any noteworthy results of his observations tp 
those who are now endeavouring to evolve some 
practical conclusions from the important data which may 
be supplied to them by an extensive system of loc| 
inquiry. We scarcely, indeed, ever enter a house above 
the grade of a labourer’s cottage without seeing a 
barometer or “ glass,” as it is vaguely called, of some 
kind or another, suspended in a room or passage; but 
how is this “glass” used, or what knowledge of the 
principle and true character of the instrument js 
generally possessed by the owner? As a rule 
absolutely none. All that the possessor usually knows 
is that his “glass” ought to tell him whether it js 
going to be fine or wet, and, if it fail to fulfil this con. 
dition, it is set down as being out of order, or hope. 
lessly perverse; in fact, we have often heard the 
remark made that “the glass is wrong,” a statement, 
which, if applied to a barometer constructed with any 
ordinary care, is simply absurd. The height of th 
mercury in the tube of the barometer corresponding to 
the weight of the atmosphere surrounding it at any given 
time, and its fluctuations (the rising and falling of “th 
glass,” as it is generally called) indicating the changs 
taking place in the density of that atmosphere, th 
barometer cannot possibly be “wrong,” ze, it must 
always show the nature and extent of the changes which 
are taking place in the atmospheric strata. Now, it 
being generally the case that when pressure is increasing 
and the barometer rising, the weather is more or les 
fine, and that when pressure is diminishing and th 
barometer falling, rain and stormy weather follow, it has 
been hastily assumed that the barometer is an absolute 
indicator of fine and wet weather. 

This assumption is perfectly erroneous. The alterm 
nations of fine and wet weather in these latitudes at 
dependent on so many causes, that no rule has ye 


and the barometer by no means supplies the det 
ciency. The direction of the wind, the time of yeah 
the temperature, and the relative height of the me 
cury, must be taken into consideration in interpret 
the fluctuations of the barometer. For instance, tit 
north-east, or polar air-current, so intensifies the 
pressure of the atmosphere, that the barometer mis 
necessarily rise, should the wind change to that point, 
although rain or snow may continue to fall, or eves 
set in. On the other hand, the south-west, or trop! 
wind, invariably depresses the barometer, withot 
infallibly indicating the immediate occurrence of rail 
Again, should the wind “ veer,” that is, change awh 
the sun’s apparent daily course, as, for instance, 
S.W. to W., or from W. to N.W., the baromelt 
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usually rises ; whereas, should the wind “ back,” 
change against the sun, as from N.W. to W., or from 
W. to S.W., an immediate fall of the mercury takes 
place. It is true that these changes are frequently 
followed by a corresponding improvement or deteri- 
oration in the weather, and hence arises the reputa- 
tion of the barometer as a weather indicator, and the 
yery common mistake of supposing that such effects 
should wethout fail result from its movements. Many 
a farmer, or gardener, or other person whose trade is 
dependent on weather, has, owing to this prevailing 
notion, been led, we fear, to regard his “ weather- 
glass” as, after all, but a delusion and a snare, and 
possibly he has, in despair, given up noticing it alto- 
gether. Admiral Fitzroy did great service to such 
discouraged observers by publishing, when at the 
Board of Trade, a “‘ Barometer Manual,” in which 
simple explanations of the real nature of the barometer, 
and directions as to an intelligent useof it are concisely 
given; and it is to be regretted that the publication 
(which costs only sixpence) is not better known and 
more widely circulated. Any one of average intelli- 
gence and ordinary education may perfectly compre- 
hend and profit by the simple rules laid down in this 
excellent little pamphlet, and may be thereby enabled 
to read his barometer in a new light altogether. He 
will gather from it, also, on what principles weather 
science at present rests, and be able to gauge accu- 
rately the amount of reliance to be placed in the 
storm warnings of the meteorological office. He will 
be thoroughly convinced that any weather-lore not 
founded on ascertained scientific facts is utterly worth- 
less, and that very much has yet to be learned by 
patient study and experiment before a weather- 
prophet shall give to the world predictions much 
better entitled to credence than the vague guesses of 
our Old Moores and Zadkiels. 


- 
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UNITY OF THE FINE ARTS. 


THAT great genius who chose to call himself Novalis 

lays down the law for the co-operation of the fine 
arts, Statuary should be looked at while you are lis- 
tening to music, and music heard only in stately halls. 
Music in the air enhances the effect of the sculpture and 
architecture around you, but a mis-shapen building in- 
terferes with the effect of the music. The arts co-operate 
to one and the same effect, because they all have one 
and the same generic essence, though in divers forms ; 
building, sculpture, painting, music, verse, all are instru- 
ments of one and the same spirit of poesy, variously 
«mbodying itself. So if in any sphere something out of 
keeping with the rest should intrude, the general effect 
will be marred. 

What, then, is that one spirit which is common to the 
fine arts? To name it is not easy, because a thing so 
vast and so various in mode can hardly be well signified 

any one word. If we only know what we meazn, it is 
of Consequence whether we say passion, emotion, or 
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feeling. This feeling must be genuine, and of the same 
fone throughout, and it must be fittingly drest. The first 
word of the Iliad, Mijww, wrath, is the key to the whole. 
Any genuine feeling willdo. Take, for instance, the 
following from the Old Testament :— 

“ And the king was much moved, and went up to the 
chamber over the gate, and wept : and as he went, thus 
he said, O my son Absalom, my son, my son Absalom ! 
would God I had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, my 
son !” 

This is the raw material. The feeling is so strong 
as quite to absorb the soul, shutting out reflection and 
art. If the material is to be wrought up into form, 
David cannot do it, he can only weep and cry bitterly. 

David’s grief over Saul and Jonathan was quite as 
genuine, but not so overwhelming. Being more master 
of himself he is able to use his artistic skill :— 


Thy beauty, Israel, upon thy heights is slain. 
How are fallen the mighty ! 
Tell it not in Gath, 
Publish it not in the streets of Ashkelon ; 
Lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice, 
Lest the daughters of the uncircumcised triumph. 
Mountains of Gilboa ! neither dew nor rain be upon you, 
Nor fields of firstfruits ! 
For there was cast away the shield of the mighty, 
The shield of Saul, as if he had not been anointed with oil. 
From blood of slain, from fat of mighty 
Jonathan’s bow moved not back, 
And Saul’s sword returned not empty. 
Saul and Jonathan, the lovely and the pleasant in their lives, 
Also in their death were not divided. 
Above eagles were they swift, above lions mighty. 
Daughters of Israel, weep for Saul, 
Who clothed you in purple with delights, 
Who put ornament of gold on your clothing. 
How are fallen the mighty in the midst of the war! 
yenainee, on thy heights, slain ! 
am in distress for thee, my brother Jonathan : 
Thou wast pleasant to me exceeding, 
Wonderful was thy love to me, above love of women. 
How are fallen the mighty, 
And lost are the weapons of war ! 


In all this the original pathos is preserved, but it is 
expressed, not with irregular interjectional force, but with 
elaborate beauty and finish. And of that beauty there 
is a new element, the introduction of elegant imagery. 
The fancy is awakened and made to serve the grief, 
which in its agony turns to every quarter in search ol 
relief by expression and fit embodiment. The “fine 
phrenzy” arouses and dominates the imagination, 
which acts only under that influence, and then the forms 
are caught and fixed by art. Wordsworth’s ‘“‘ Poems 
founded on the Affections” are, to say the least, not 
without zmagery, while in his “Poems of the Imagina- 
tion,” feeling of every sort finds vent. 

All true architecture is animated by feeling. It was 
inspired by it, and now it inspires it. The west front 
of Peterborough cathedral is the child of devotion, 
teaching that nothing is too rich or beautiful for God. 
The ascending lines of Salisbury signify aspiration ; 
the avenue of recumbent figures in the nave, reverent 
hope. The apse of Westminster is full of mystery and 
awe, 














‘* For out of thought’s interior sphere 
These wonders rose to upper air. 
* > * 


The passive master lent his hand 

To the vast soul that o’er him planned, ; 
And the same power that reared the shrine 
Bestrode the tribes that knelt within.’’ 


If the philosophy of the context is marred by Pan- 


theism, that does not affect the truth of the lines 
quoted. 


A good architect must be a devout poet :— 


‘<The hand that rounded Peter’s dome, 
And groined the aisles of Christian Rome, 
Wrought in a sad sincerity, 

Himself from God he could not free.” 


Every church should be an unending sermon of the 
everlasting truth, 
“ One with the worship of chanting quire.” 


We will not labour to prove the presence of the same 


spirit in sculpture amongst the forms and colours of 
painting, or in her domain of music, which, being the 
immediate language of passion, is the very breath of her 
life 


If our hint points at the truth, it is most easy to trace 


her footsteps, and to verify the assertion that in every 
one of these arts the life is feeling, whether calm or 
violent, amiable or hateful, sad or joyous. 
most part, is ministered to by the imagination, the purity 
or idealism of the feeling being preserved throughout, 
whilst skilful manipulation in every art is only a condi- 
tion of the free use of the instrument by the dominant 
spirit. 
spirit will be uneasy until she finds her hierophant, and 
whether that be stone or canvas, sweet sounds or words, 
is of no essential importance, and may be, and often is, 
determined by accident. 
and sculpture, and paint, but was himself in all, and if 
he had learned the trick of verse, as of the chisel and the 
pencil, doubt not but that he could have written poems 
with as much ease as he shaped them in churches or de- 
pictured them on walls. 
closed eyes, all that can be done by one art is done for 
me; but if on opening my eyes they fall on rich windows 
filled with the marvellous works of Diirer, or wander 


This, for the 


There may be inspiration without skill, but the 


Michael Angelo could build, 


If I am listening to music with 


from arch and pillar to the vaulted roof, then there is a 


co-operation of elevating agency, the effect is, after a 


sort, magical, and the passive soul is ravished and en- 
tranced. 

_ The late John Keble, a prince in his day and for all 
time, said that poetry was relief to the over-laden mind. 
Certainly the pent-up fires demand outlet, the new truth 
labours for expression. While the poet “holds his 
tongue,” or stays his hand, his “bones are consumed,” 
“his moisture is like the drought in summer.” The word, 
“‘like fire, is shut up in his bones, and he is weary with 
forbearing.” Then he speaks, or seizes the instrument 
of his art, and is refreshed, and those that hear the 
echoes of his grand and melodious voice cannot fail, so 
long as their own feeling does not mar the harmony, to 
be elevated by the sounds that fall on their ears, 
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LETTERS FROM FRANCE.—No. 2. 
SEDAN. 
ROM Metz to Sedan, a journey of about five 
hours in times of peace, is now a long and weary 
pilgrimage, with innumerable dangers on the way. If 
one does not care “about braving the dangers from 
Prussian scouts and Francs-tireurs on the road, the 
safest and most direct route is to go to Sarrebriick, and 
from thence, through Tréves, to Libramont. At Libra. 
mont you will find a diligence to take you to Bouillon, 
the lasttown in Belgium. This quaint old town, scarcely 
heard of since Godfrey de Bouillon pawned it to the 
Bishop of Liége, is now thronged with visitors, who, 
while waiting to cross the frontier, admire the beauties 
of the place, and help to fill the pockets of the 
inhabitants. Certainly these last-mentioned have 
speedily learned, what is so well known in English 
watering places, how to 


‘* Humbug the public, 
And pocket the cash.” 


The journey from Bouillon to Sedan is also performed 
in a diligence, unless you are rich enough to pay fora 
private carriage, and fortunate enough to be able to 
secure one. If one desires to contrast the blessings of 
peace with the awful havoc and devastation of war, no 
journey could be better adapted to sucha purpose. Here 
the scenery, which sparkles with beauty in every direction, 
reposes quietly and calmly as though no storm had 
ever passed over it. The fair fruits of patient industry 
are visible on either hand, every patch of ground is 
cultivated with the most assiduous care, and labourers 
are busy at their usual work. But in a very short time 
we have passed the posts and flags which bear the 
inscription, “ Belgique neutre,” and traces of the great 
struggle that took place, and the red rain that watered the 
earth begin to be visible. As we advance the scenery 
increases in beauty, but the “trail of the serpent” has 
passed over it, marring its fair and beautiful face 
Hedges are torn up and destroyed ; trees are shattered 
to pieces ; fields are trodden under foot by horses and 
men, and cut up into innumerable deep ruts by the 
wheels of heavy waggons and large pieces of artillery. 
At la Chapelle, the first village after passing the frontier, 
we begin to meet with misery and want, but scarcely aay 
of that fierce desolation that begins first to be visible s 
Givonne, on the heights near which the tide of batte 
rolled all day long. After passing this village, traces 
of the fearful conflict become thicker. Wooden crossts 
marking the graves of soldiers, everywhere meet the 
eye. Most of the débrzs has been carried away, bit 
even yet there are to be found, as at Gravelotte, piect 
of knapsacks, chassepét and needle-gun bullets, frag- 
ments of shells, splinters of bones, which cover the fields 
on either side of the way between Givonne and Balas. 
The houses in the last-named village have suffered com 
paratively little, yet many of them bear the marks 

gun-shots and cannon-balls. A neighbouring village 


Bazeilles, is a most fearful instance of the fierceness ° 
human vengeance, and the brutality engendered ee 
To say that there is not one stone left upon anothe 
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would be scarcely true, for there are several walls stand- 
ing, and part of one house. These, however, are so 
riddled with shot, and blackened with smoke, that, in 
order to restore them, it will be necessary first to level 
them to the ground. Before the war, Bazeilles was a 
village of nearly 3,000 inhabitants. Unlike most of the 
villages of Northern France, the houses were strongly 
and substantially built, and there was something like 
order and arrangement in the streets. 

On the morning of Wednesday, August 3Ist, fighting 
commenced in the neighbourhood. The French army 
was posted on the line of the Chiers, between Bazeilles 
and Francheville. There they resisted all day long the 
Prussian attack, and there seemed every chance of a suc- 
cessful issue ; but the negligence which characterized the 
French generals during the early part of the campaign 
proved fatal to them here also. Instead of watching the 
passes of the river, they were neglected until the Prus- 
sians, under the Crown Prince, who had come up during 
the day, gradually crossed the stream, and turned the 
left of the French army. Thus matters stood on the 
morning of September 1st, when that terrible fight for 
the very existence of the French army began. Early in 
the day a number of marines, assisted by the National 
Guard of the place, made a desperate stand in the village 
of Bazeilles. For several hours they fought in the streets 
and houses, keeping the enemy at bay, and inflicting 
upon them serious loss. Most of the inhabitants found 
refuge in the cellars of their houses, from whence some 
of them were dragged and murdered by the Bavarians 
who attacked the place. At length the French soldiers 
were either killed or driven back towards Sedan. Then 
commenced a series of brutal and nameless excesses. The 
village was set on fire in a hundred places. Some of 
the inhabitants tried to escape, but were driven back 
into the flames by the bayonets of the Bavarian troops. 
Women were foully abused, little children were mur- 
dered, sick and aged people perished in the flames, or 
were crushed to death beneath the ruins of their homes. 
It is most painful to listen to the stories some of the 
survivors have to tell—stories of pillage, violence, brutal 
cruelty, and bestial lust. Of course, every allowance 
must be made for exaggeration ; for people who have 
passed through such fiery trials are very likely to exag- 
gerate what they have seen and suffered. Yet many of 
the tales told are attested by such credible witnesses, 
that it is impossible altogether to disbelieve them. If 
only a tenth part are true, they must remain throughout 
all history a lasting disgrace to the army that perpe- 
trated them. One thing is certainly true, the former 
happy and prosperous Bazeilles is now a heap of ruins 
inhabited by about one hundred wretched, miserable, 
and careworn people, living in the cellars of their former 
houses, and suffering the pangs of hunger, cold, and 

isease. 

A few miles farther, and we arrived at Sedan, a place 
which will ever figure in history as the scene of the most 
wonderful event of modern warfare ; unless perchance 
the conquerors themselves have to surrender at 
Versailles in like manner as the Emperor did at Sedan. 

he place itself is a small, strongly built fortress, with 
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three moats, three lines of fortifications, and a citadel 
of immense strength. Why it should have been chosen 
as the site of a fortress it is difficult to imagine, for it 
would be impossible to hold it after an army has once 
taken possession of the heights which command it from 
every side. There are six gates, four of which are now 
permanently shut. Between the second and third line 
of fortification is still kept the artillery taken from the 
French army. The ground between the first and second 
line is damp and marshy. We were told that, during the 
five days succeeding the capitulation, heavy tropical 
rains continually falling made it like a bed of mud ; and 
yet the French cavalry prisoners were kept there for 
several days. The infantry prisoners were also kept in 
low, flat, marshy ground, some distance away from the 
fortifications, at a place called the island of Iges, formed 
by a bend of the river. There they were exposed to 
every inclemency of the weather, and possessed scarcely 
any food or clothing. No wonder that they died by 
hundreds, and that, as the Frenchmen relate, their dead 
bodies, uniting with the dead bodies of horses that had 
floated down the stream, choked up the river, and thus 
added to their misery by covering the island with a thin 
sheet of water. 

The town of Sedan is neat and clean, there are good 
streets and a fine open square, ornamented with a 
statue of the great Turenne. It is now garrisoned by 
1,500 of the Prussian Landwehys, who live ina state of 
chronic fear lest they should be surprised and captured 
by French soldiers, bands of whom are continually 
prowling about the neighbourhood. The gates of the 
town are shut at six o'clock in the evening, and none 
are allowed to pass in or out after that hour. 

From the citadel a very rich and extensive view of 
the surrounding country is obtained. When we saw it, 
the rains of the last few days had ceased, the clouds 
had cleared away, and a transient gleam of November 
sunshine lit up the scene. All Nature seemed as 
beautiful and gay as it could be during this season of 
the year, and, were it not for the innumerable graves on 
the hill slopes and the debris of battle that, more than 
two months after the conflict, was everywhere scattered 
around, it would be difficult indeed to believe that men 
are vile enough to cover such a beautiful scene with the 
dead bodies of their fellow-men. 

From the vantage ground of the citadel the fortifica- 
tions of Meziéres may be descried, even with the naked 
eye, in the dim far off distance. At a little distance 
away the village of Floing lies in a sweet and quiet 
glade ; the eye travelling in that direction takes in at a 
glance the theatre of the hottest and hardest struggle 
of those three weary days. A long row of white crosses 
on either side mark the resting-places of those who fell, 
and helps one to understand the position of the con- 
tending forces. To attempt any description of the battle 
would be superfluous, for the story has been well told 
over and over again by those who actually witnessed the 
conflict. It is easy, however, from the citadel, to under- 
stand the movements of the two great armies; and 
easier still to comprehend that an army entrapped in 
such a position would be forced to surrender, even 
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though it might be double the strength of its assailants. 
But an army well officered, and perfectly under control, 
would never have been driven into such a position. It 
puzzles one to understand why the French relinquished 
the surrounding heights; but once having done so, 
further resistance, while scarcely injuring their enemies, 
would have involved themselves in almost certain des- 
truction. 

The barracks of the citadel are now used as an hospital, 
and there are still many wounded slowly recovering 
from the effects of their wounds. In the town itself 
there is much disease and want, but the privation and 
suffering is little in comparison with that of the sur- 
rounding villages. 

About a mile from Sedan, on the Paris road, is 
situated the Chateau of Bellevue, now known to fame 
as the place where the Emperor and King met to 
arrange the terms of capitulation. This is a modern 
mansion built in imitation of an old chateau, but 
having modern glass conservatories on either side of 
the entrance. It is very pleasantly situated on rising 
ground, a little to the right of the road, and commands 
an extensive view over the valley of the Meuse, over- 
looking the town of Sedan, and the woods beyond. We 
were very pleasantly entertained for an hour by the 
proprietor, M. Amour, and his wife, the latter of whom 
speaks English perfectly. They complain bitterly of 
the conduct of the Prussian soldiers, and say that, after 
the famous interview between Napoleon and King 
William, these redoubtable warriors entered the place, 
and, when they had stolen all the food, wine, clothes, 
and everything that could be carried away, they com- 
mitted the most wanton damage. They smashed the 
china, tore into shreds the family portraits, broke the 
windows, shattered the looking glasses, and destroyed 
a great part of the furniture. The table upon which 
the capitulation was signed is still entire, having for- 
tunately been preserved amid the general wreck. 

Taking leave of the Chateau, we proceeded towards 
Donchery, in order to visit the other house, which this 
war has made famous, and which bids fair to go down 
to posterity under the cognomen of Bismarck’s house. 
The cottage is occupied by two German weavers and 
their families. Between the two families there is now 
most bitter enmity, for each weaver disputes the honour 
of having first entertained the distinguished personages. 
Fournis declares that his room was occupied, and Sie- 
men that his chairs were used. Siemen has sold all the 
chairs in his house at twenty francs each, every separate 
one of which will, no doubt, be exhibited as the veritable 
chair upon which the Emperor or Bismarck sat. Four- 
nis, wiser in his generation, retains his chairs, and 
charges so much fer head to the visitors who aspire to 


.sitonthem. We left them to settle the question of 


precedence between themselves ; our curiosity was satis- 
fied—we had seen the house, and went forward. 

There is more matter for reflection in the village of 
Donchery. The people are ina state of the most abject 
poverty, and disease has made fearful havoc among 
them. 


It would occupy too much space were we to describe | 
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in detail the villages that we afterwards visited. We 


content ourselves, therefore, with merely mentioning q 
few of the.most important. And here, perhaps, it may 
be as well to call attention to a circumstance which took 
place only a few days before our visit. We) have pre. 
viously mentigned that there are many French soldiers, 
bands of Francs-tireurs, and others, scattered about the 
neighbourhood of Sedan, for the purpose of intercepting 
communications, and harassing the German troops, 
Some of these Francs-tireurs waylaid and shot several 
German soldiers between Grand-Pré and Vouziers. The 
village of Beaurepaire, being suspected of the crime of 
harbouring the Francs-tireurs, was fired bya party of 
German troops, sent for that purpose by the Command. 
ant of Grand-Pré. The burning of the villages js 
always accompanied with, or preceded by, the plunder 
of the inhabitants, who are stripped of everything, even 
to their clothes and linen. Thus, at the beginning of 
winter, tender women and young children are turned 
out of their homes, without either food, clothes, or 
money, to beg, or, what is more likely in the present 
state of things, starve, unless somebody more favoured 
than themselves offers to shelter them. The gross in 
justice and coarse brutality of such proceedings is 
evident. For, supposing it were always true that Francs 
tireurs are found in the villages doomed to destruction, 
is it possible for innocent and unarmed villagers to 
resist their entrance even if they were willing ? 
Unfortunately, this is but one instance out of many, for 
wherever the conquering army has gone their track has 
been marked by burning villages and plundered homes 
Bazeilles, like Sodom and Gomorrah, is buried beneath 
its own ashes. Voncq has 130 houses burnt to the 
ground: you may look down long rows of blackened and 
charred ruins, which appeal to the eye with the moum- 
ful eloquence of silent despair. La Moucelle is more 
than three parts destroyed. The villages of Beaumont, 
Mouzon, Chesne, Stonne, and many others that we could 
mention, are seriously damaged. All around you see 
nothing but traces of fighting, and hear nothing but tales 
of past plunder and present suffering. The villagers are 
pale, sickly, and haggard, bearing unmistakeable evidence 
in their faces of the wants and suffering to which they 
are exposed. Six months ago most of the inhabitants 
of this district were happy, and comparatively prosper 
ous. Now it is distressing to hear the miserable stories 
each one has to tell, and still more distressing to sce the 
hard lines want and pain have furrowed down their cheeks. 
For chem the history of the last few months might 
almost be written in tears and blood. First came the 
disorganisedand demoralised troops of their own soldiers, 
trampling down their fields, and destroying the produce 
of their land. Then came the hot rain of shot and shel 
destroying their houses, shattering to pieces their bars, 
and killing many of their strong men, women, 
children. After this came the Prussians, taking away 
their grain, their cattle, their horses; smashing up theit 
agricultural implements, even pressing their able-bodied 
men into a service, to them, more galling than death 
What followed was even worse. Famine struck its datt 
into their vitals ; and disease, like a grim and g 
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spectre, killed many of them by a fierce untimely death. | P4ilological Society. On the Modern Names of the Letters of 


Amid all this desolation and misery it is pleasant to 
find that the voice of an Englishman is always welcome, 
for to England they look for succour and help. English 
charity, dispensed by English hands, has already relieved 
a great part of their wants, and alleviated much of their 
suffering. While it would be impossible to express 
through the medium of words how deeply they have 
suffered, it is equally impossible to express the depth of 
their thankfulness for the relief that has been so gra- 
ciously bestowed upon them, But you can read it in the 
glow of their countenance, and trace it in the accents of 
their voice. The name of Mr. W. H. Bullock, who so 
eficiently dispenses the charities of the English pepple, 
will long be remembered with gratitude and love. Many 
of the peasants of Northern France will teach it to their 
children, and use it in all their devotions. . 
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Man and Wife. By Witxie Co.tins. London: F,. 
S. Ellis. 

We cannot join very heartily in the chorus of admiration 
which has been raised in honour of Mr. Wilkie Collins’ 
latest work of sensational fiction. The author has a reputation 
for cleverly devising a cunning plot, and for exciting the curiosity 
ofhis readers, to know in what way the mystery, that becomes 
only more complicated each time that we think we are on the 
point of coming at its explanation, can possibly be unravelled 
atlast. In this respect “Man and Wife,” we must confess, 
does not fall short of—on the contrary, it may perhaps be said 
to excel—the author’s many previous successes. On another 
point we are glad to be able to congratulate Mr. Collins. In 
most of his previous works, his attempts at humorous writing 
have generally appeared to us so laboured, as to be positively 
obnoxious and wearisome to a most painful degree. In this 
particular, either we must have greatly changed, or Mr. Collins 
has done so; and it would be very unfair not to admit that 
the alteration is to be found, not in ourselves, but in the writer. 
The character of the Scotch waiter is really very amusingly 
described, and he may be compared to some canny country- 
man of his, whose photographic vignette we might look for 
amongst Dean Ramsay’s “‘ Traits of Scottish Character,” and 
whose likeness had been worked up by a clever artist into an 
excellent full-length portrait. Were we to say that this was 
the case we should be accusing Mr. Collins of plagiarism, 
which we have no intention of doing. We merely say that it 
might have been the case. 

Having written thus much in favour of this novel, we must 
goon to express our opinion that its subject is not only an 
excessively disagreeable one, but also that it is very disagree- 
ably handled. Every one allows that the present state of the 
marriage laws cries aloud for repeal; and the fact that a marriage 
8 valid in Scotland, which is not valid in England, is enough 
of itselfto point out the strange anomaly of these laws. The 
news of most educated men and women would, however, be 
probably greatly opposed to such changes as Mr. Collins would 
wish to see introduced. Another point on which we hope and 
think that the writer is at variance with public opinion is, his 
strenuous effort to run down the taste happily so prevalent for 
athletic sports. This, however, is a task which is far beyond 
oe power of Mr. Wilkie Collins, or any other writer of fact or 

tion, 








Co. 8vo, 12 pp. 

A tentative essay on a very interesting subject, by one who 
has evidently alteady done much in philology, the style of 
whose work warrants us in expecting that he will do more, 
Mr. Cayley does not state his theory, “that our letter-names . . 
have been gradually corrupted from traditional letter-names 
resembling the Greek, or, more directly, in some instances, the 
Hebrew,” very fully ; and will, in all probability, as he pur- 
sues his investigation, enlarge it considerably. If he be able 
ultimately to establish a law with regard to letters, analogous 
to Grimm’s well-known law with regard to words—and we see 
no reason why he should despair of doing so—he will be a 
valuable contributor to linguistic science. For this reason, 
we regret that he omitted the “tabular view of the probable or 
possible variations of the early Latin letter-names” with which 
he “meant to have ended (séc) this paper.” In such compa- 
rative studies as these, tables are invaluable. 


The Conscript. By MM. Erckmann-Chatrian. London : Smith 
and Elder. 

Messrs Erckmann and Chatrian are becoming very rapidly 
as popular in England as they have been for some years in 
their native country. Of course, their popularity at the present 
moment cannot but be increased by the circumstances which, 
unhappily, give an exceptional interest to the stories they 
tell of war, and to the localities which they so graphically de- 
scribe. A rather short and an unpretending work, written for 
young people, though read with interest by their elders, which 
has formed the subject of a leader in the Zimes, must naturally 
be stipposed to have merit of no ordinary sort. Nor will the 
correctness of such a natural supposition in any way be disproved 
by the perusal of “ The Conscript.” 

The scene is laid in one of the plucky little fortresses which, 
after compelling the admiration of friend, foe, and neutral, have 
alas! at length been compelled to surrender. 

When the iniquitous programme of Prussia’s unscrupulous 
ambition (carried out, as it is, with such an utter disregard of 
the laws of warfare as the world has probably never before seen) 
shall have been either satisfied for she present moment, or, (as, 
please Heaven, it may be) when it is scattered to the winds by 
the long-delayed but nobly deserved triumph of right over 
might, and when the blood-thirsty and brutish hordes of 
robbers and ravishers, bandits and babe-burners, shall have 
either met death on the battle-field, a death of which they 
are not worthy, or shall have returned in disgrace to those 
ubiquitous “hearths and homes” to defend which they are 
fighting—when either one of these two events shall come to 
pass, then probably the multitudes of English tourists will be 
larger than ever, and there will be few spots that will 
be visited with feelings of more deep interest than the 
valiant little fortress of Phalsburg. The adventures of 
the poor conscript in the terrible war that was raging more 
than half a century ago, are described in this work with the 
great power and with the quiet humour for which the authors 
are so celebrated. ‘The vicissitudes of love, as well as those of 
war, have a place in these pages; and, notwithstanding the 
enormous mass of books for the young with which the public 
are nearly overwhelmed, it would be very puzzling to name a 
work more likely to increase the popularity which it has already 
obtained than “The Conscript.”. From MM. Erckmann-Cha- 
trian’s views, in so thoroughly condemning Napoleon, we very 
decidedly differ; but this, being a matter of opinion, does not 
interfere with our most cordial recommendation of their excel- 
lent books. 
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The Picture Gallery of the Nations. 


Society. 


Printed on thoroughly good paper, and containing many ex- 
cellent engravings, though some are of a very inferior order, 
this book will doubtless prove a great favourite to the many 


The Religious Tract 


=> = SSS eee”: 

| the inhabitants are Roman Catholics, we may be thought tobe 
too desirous of saying what we can in favour of that communj 

| Our answer must be that our only wish is to do justice to al 

| whatever their creed may be, and that we are as ready to con. 

| demn the habit, which of late has been far too prevalent, of 


who admire the works which are produced by the Religious | making the most ‘of every little circumstance that can be dis 


Tract Society. ; 


With a great 
number of the 
descriptions of 
the inhabitants 
of the various 
countries men- 
tioned there is 
little fault to be 
found. It is 
impossible to 
say the same 
thing with 
regard to all 
the accounts. 
For instarice, 
in speaking of 
the Irish cha- 
racter, no men- 
tion is made of 
a fact which is 
allowed to be 
really true by 
allunprejudiced 
observers—Viz., 
that the Irish 








women are, as 
a rule, more | 
virtuous than | 
the women of | 
any other single 
nation. Again, | 
in the account | 
of Switzerland, 
we read that | 
the Protestant | 
cantons are far | 
superiorin culti- 
vation, &c., to 
the Catholic 
ones. All un- 
prejudiced tra- 
vellers, how- 
ever, seem to 
be pretty well 
agreed by this 
time that this 
assertion is 
nothing more 
than mere as- 
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coveredin order 
to blacken the 
character of the 
English Refor. 
mers, as we 
are, ontheothe 
hand, to con 
demn the preju- 
dice which wil 
not see the 
merits of 

ponents, or wil 
quietly omit al 
mention of 
them. It wa 
some relief to 
find in the find 
chapter, which 
is headed “The 
Conversion of 
the Nations” 
that the author 
does admit that 
Roman Catho 
lics are Chris 
tians. We 
presume, at 
least, that he 
does so, as we 
do not know 
under what 
class he means 
to include them 
if not unde 
“Christians” 
Some of the 
matter, as is the 
case with some 
of the engr- 
ings, does no 
come before the 
public for the 
first time, but 
has already ap 
peared in pt 
vious public 
tions of th 
Society. Ate 
of the leading 









CINGALESE. (From “ The Picture-Gallery of the Nations.’) facts worthy of 
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that something other than the difference of creeds must account | in smaller print at the beginning of each chapter describing # 
for the differences that may be remarked in a trip through | fresh country. We give two specimen illustrations from tt 


Switzerland. 


pages of a work that, in our opinion, is not without great mel 


We should have thought that Austria might have received, | 1n spite of the above-named drawbacks. 
considering its importance as a Great Power of Europe, at least That’s Jt. By the author of the “ Enquire Within,” and 





some few words of notice in a “ Picture Gallery of Nations.”’ “Reason Why” series. 15th thousand. London: 
lhe author of this work appears to think otherwise. As we have Houlston and Wright. 
made mention of three countries, where a great proportion of The author of this useful little volume tells us, in his prefatt 
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7 the idea of the work was taken from “The Visible 











marvellous invention. Not one word, however, could we 


World,” by Comenius, which appeared in Latin and in High | find touching the telegraph. In a future edition it would be 


Dutch, and was translated into English by Charles Hoole, 
e] . . 
yA. Every day makes it clearer that the education of the 


fature will be 
conducted more 
on the rational 
gstem of letting 
the eye be in- 
sricted as well 
as the ear, and 
a work such as 
this is may be 
welcomed § as 
giving a hint as 
to the method 
to be adopted 
with most likeli- 
hood of success. 
Good though the 
ides and plan of 
the work is, it 
is impossible to 
sy that it has 
aso been very 
successfully 
camed out. 
Some of the 








engravings are | 
rally exces- | 


svelypoor. This 
is very much to 
be regretted, 
especially at a 
time when so 
many of the 
children’s play- 


books are got | 


w with such 
geat accuracy 
of engraving. 
Some of the 
amimals, for in- 
stance, are so 
depicted that it 
wold be very 
dificult for the 


most learned in | 


mtural history 
0 know the 
species that they 
were supposed 
0 belong to. 
Again, the writer 
attempts either 
0 much, or, 
i not that, too 
little, If he 


ladconfined himself to a description of natural objects, as we 
tink would have been the wiser plan, we should not have 
found a description of a steam-engine. Finding, however, 
mention of the steam-engine, we turned to see what was 
Sid about the electric telegraph. ‘The index made no men- 
teal “telegraph,” but under the heading “ electricity,” 
* concluded that some description would be found of this 














ALGERINES. (From “' The Picture Gallery of the Natwns.”) 


wise, either to enlarge very considerably the scope of the work, 
or to reduce it. Having thus pointed out what seem to us the 


mistakes in the 
plan, it is but 
fair to admit 
that there is a 
great mass of 
matter for a 
small price, that 
some of the 
engravings are 
fairly executed 
and that many 
of the descrip- 
tions are given 
in a manner 
likely to interest 
children, whilst 
such plates as 
they can under- 
stand, are sure 
to be great helps 
to them. 


The English 
Gove rnessal the 
Siamese Court: 
Being Recollec- 
tions of Six Years 
in the Royal 
Palace at Bang- 
kok, Siam. By 
Anna Harriette 
Leonowens. 
London : Triib- 
ner and Co. 

To hold the 
post which Mrs. 
Leonowens 
filled in Siam, 
and to write a 
single page de- 
scribing her sur- 
roundings which 
should be des- 
titute of interest, 
would baffle the 
dullest and least 
observant of 
authors. Hap- 
pily, however, 
for readers, the 
writer of this 
book was very 
far indeed from 
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or unobservant. On the contrary, the charm of h 
| 


hitherto known so little, together with frequ 


most tender goodness of heart—all these make 
delightful as it is rare. 


being either dull 
er freshstyle, her 


graphic description of places and of people of whom we have 


ent and unmis 


takeable signs of truly marvellous tact and pluck, and also of a 


up a volume as 


The King of Siam sent, in 1862, to Singapore for an English 
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lady to undertake the education of his children. Happily for | mon maxims of the priests of Siam are to be found the folloy. 


the Siamese royal family, Mrs. Leonowens accepted the post. 
It is not saying too much, to observe that, after reading this 
book, everybody will see that to continue in Siam for six years 
was a feat that hardly one woman ina thousand, and (had the 
king desired a tutor) that not one man in ten thousand could 
have accomplished at all, much less with the success which 
marked the writer’s sojourn, shown, as. it so clearly is, not only 
in a fac-simile letter from the present -young King of Siam at 
the beginning of the volume, but in the influence which she 
exercised over all around her, of which influence her pages show 
such constant but unobtrusive traces. 

The late king, it will beremembered by many, was a very re- 
markable man, having been celebrated not only for his intelli- 
gence and love of science, but also for his tolerance. Mrs. 
Leonowens, who gives us a most impartial estimate of his cha- 
racter, paints the dark shades, as well as the light, in her por- 
trait. She was introduced to the king by Captain B——, an 
English naval captain, and also a titled nobleman of Siam. He 
forewarns herof the probability of a cross-examination. The king 
shakes hands, cogitates, and, suddenly pointing straight at her 
with his forefinger, and halting in front of her, asks, “ How 
old shall you be ?” Scarcely able to repress a smile at a pro- 
ceeding so absurd, and with my sex’s distaste for so serious a 
question, I demurely replied, “ One hundred and fifty years 
old.” The king sees the joke, but does not seem angry ; he 
coughs, and then asks, “ In what year were you borned ?” 
Instantly I struck a mental balance, andanswered as gravely asI 
could, “In 1788.”—No wonder that Captain B——-slipped behind 
a pillar to laugh—The king returned to the attack with ¢/an. 
“ How many years shall you be married?” “ For several years, 
your majesty.” He fell into a brown study ; then laughing, 
rushed at me, and demanded triumphantly :—‘“ Ha! How 
many grandchildren shall you now have? Ha, ha! How many? 
How many? Ha,ha,ha!” Ofcourse we all laughed with him ; 
but the general hilarity admitted of a variety of constructions.” 
Heaven knows that English governesses have anything but 
sinecures very often, but few have the Herculean labours to 
perform which the king sketched out for Mrs. Leonowens. 
“ ¢ T have sixty-seven children,’ said his majesty, when we had 
returned to the audience-hall. ‘ You shall educate them, and as 
many of my wives likewise as may wish to learn English. And I 
have much correspondence, in which you must assist me. And, 
moreover, I have much difficulty for reading and translating 
French letters, for French are fond of using gloomily deceiving 
terms. You must undertake; and you shall make all their 
murky sentences and gloomily deceiving propositions clear to 
me; and, furthermore, I have by every mail foreign letters, 
whose writing is not easily read by me. You shall copy on 
roundhand, for my readily perusal thereof.’ ; The writer took 
her little boy with her, and a more useful and brave protector 
(as probably her womanly instinct had foreseen) she could not 
have had. Soon after the first interview the king tried to insist 
on her taking up her abode in the palace, which flattering pro- 
posal she most firmly refused to accede to. The king was 
furious, but nevertheless she had her way. Well might 
she say, “By this time I was awake to the realities 
of time, place, and circumstances. The palace and _ its 
spells, the impracticable despot, the impassible premier, 
were not the phantasms of a witching night, but the 
hard facts of noon-day. Here were the very Apollyons of 
paganry in the way, and only the Great Hearts of a lonely 
woman and a loving child to challenge them.” Most interest- 


ing chapters are given touching Buddhist doctrine, priests, and 
worship, and to Siamese literature and art. Amongst the com- 








ing :— s 
“ Glory not in thyself, but rather in thy neighbour,” 
“ Love all men equally.” 
“ Judge not thy neighbour.” 
“Contract no friendship with the hope of gain.” 
“ Use no perfume but sweetness of thoughts.” 
“ Perform not thy meditations in public places.” 
“Wink not. Be not familiar nor contemptuous,” 


The King of Siam’s taste for English composition had, 5 
much exercise, Mrs. Leonowens tells us, developed itself into 
a passion. “ He had ‘Webster’s Unabridged’ on the brain 
an exasperating form of king’s evil. The little, dingy slips that 
emanated freely from the Palace press were as indiscriminate as 
they were quaint. No topic was too sublime or too igneble for 
them. All was “copy” that came to those cases, from the 
glory of the heavenly bodies to the nuisance of the busybodies 
who scolded his majesty through the columns of the ‘ Bangkok 
Recorder.’ Here is a specimen of his majesty’s complaints in 
a ‘displayed’ paragraph : ‘Why name of Mr. Knox (Thoms 
George Knox, Esq., British Consul) was not published thus: 
Missa Nok or Nawk. If name of Chow Phya Bhudsharabhay 
is to be thus : P’raya P’oo t’ara Pie ; and why the London was 
not published thus: Lundun or Landan, if Bejrepuri is tobe 
published P’etch’abury.’” 

We are very conscious that we have not done anything like 
justice to this most remarkable and excellent work by the extracts 
that we have given. Our excuse must be that Mrs. Leonowens 
when she gives a description of the political economy of Siam, or 
of the city of Bangkok, or of the country of Siam, or, in fact, of 
whatever the subject may be that she is writing of, writes so 
ably and so fully that were extracts to be attempted of the 
most interesting portions of her book, it would be intensely 
difficult to know where toend them. We have, therefore, con 
tented ourselves chiefly with a few somewhat humorous pas 
sages, but can promise our readers that they will find in thes 
pages more than enough to justify the high praise that we ca 
honestly give the work. Mrs. Leonowens, aficr running the 
greatest risk of her life, for refusing to write at the king's dic 
tation what she knew to be false, at length left Bangkok in 1867, 
These words describes her sentiments in leaving :— 

“When I left the palace the king was fast failing in mind and 
body, and, in spite of his seeming vigour, there was no real health 
in his rule while he had his own way. ll the substantial 
success we find in his administration was owing to the ability 
and energy of his accomplished premier, Phya Krahahome, 
and even his strength has been wasted. ‘The native arts and 
literature have retrogaded ; in the mechanic arts much has beet 
lost; and the whole nation is given up to gambling. Th 
capacity of the Siamese race for improvement in any direction 
has been sufficiently demonstrated, and the government his 
made fair progress in political and moral reforms ; but the coh 
dition of slaves is such as to excite astonishment and hom, 
a On the sth of July, 1867, we left Bangkok in the 
steamer ‘ Chow Phya.’ Ali our European friends accompanitl 
us to the gulf of Siam, where we parted, with much regret @ 
my side ; and of all those whose kindness had bravely cheered 
us during our long (I am tempted to write) captivity, the last ® 
bid us God-speed was the good Captain Orton, to whom] het 
tender my heartfelt thanks.” 

Whilst heartily congratulating the writer on her admirable 
book, and on her escape, let us hope that Siam may imprort 
greatly under the rule of one of her late pupils. 
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Dodrines and Duties of Christianity. By the Rev. T. May, 
Vicar of Leigh. 2nd edition. Tonbridge: F. T. Bridger. 





ae from its intrinsic merits, this book at once enlists our 
thies and commands our respect. It is, as the writer 

tes us, “the substance of his parochial teaching during the 
whole period of his ministration at Leigh.” This now extends, 
ss curate and vicar, over halfacentury ; and the book bears 
al the evidence of patient, thoughtful, and skilful elaboration. 
[tis purely practical: but practical, not simply in the common 
sense of pointing out what is to be done, but showing the har- 
nony between faith, obedience, and hope. It is, in fact, a 
gllabus of these subjects. Not a bare skeleton ; but Scripture 

ematized so far as these subjects are concerned. It is 
divided under three heads: I. The Christian Truth; II. The 
Christian Course ; III. The Christian Prayer. As a specimen, 
ye take from the top of page 40, in the second part, the line 
matked 57R :— 

“ Nature. —Gratification of the Senses : Isa. xxii. 13, Luke xxi. 
34, Romans viii. 13, 1 Cor. xv. 32, Gal. v. 17, Jas. v. 5. 

“ Grace.—Self-denial, and taking up the Cross daily: Matt. 
wi 24, Romans xv. 3, 1 Cor. x. 31, Gal. ii. 20. 

“ Glory. ~The Crossexchanged for the Crown : 2 Corinthians, 
iv. 17.” 

A further hint to the thoughtful is given in a note: “ The 
drift of this rider may be more concisely expressed thus: 


“The Crescent, The Cross, The Crown,” 


“But this necessitates an explanation of the sense which we 
attribute to the word Crescent. It is used here to designate 
the religion of Mahomet, which promises to the votaries of the 
false prophet a sensuous paradise, whereas the Author and 
Finisher of our faith declares that in the Resurrection they neither 
marry nor are given in marriage, but are as the angels of God in 
Heaven.” Whilst the body of the book supplies material for 
thought for the simplest believer, the notes display the scholar 
and the divine, whose reading, however, has been rather in the 
best modern commentators than the more ancient. 

The delight which the well-instructed Christian feels in 
tracing the harmonies of God’s Word is apparent in many ways. 
To this we owe the arrangement of the Scripture readings in 
our services, and it shows.itself in multitudes of books of devo- 
tion. In many of these last, however, anything like real method 
totally wanting: the well-known “ Golden Treasury,” for 
mstance. For every day of the month, or year, a text, a verse 
of poetry, and a meditation has little effect in disciplining the 
mind. The mind delights in coherence, and the more it per- 
celves unity of design in the multiplicity of parts the more it 
feels the power of the system. The wonderful consistency of 
Scripture in all its statements respecting man in the economy 
ofredemption cannot fail to be deeply impressed on the minds 
of those who devotionally use this volume. We regret that the 
doctrine of the two sacraments does not come out more fully. 
They are not depreciated—far from it; but the theory, so to 
speak, of them is hardly so prominent as we doubt not it is in 
the author’s mind. 

ted on one page only, the book displays considerable 
Yypographical skill and taste. ‘The frontispiece is a beautiful 
photograph of Leigh Church, restored. This and the book 
‘Sell must materially endear the volume to the many who 
vorshipped in the one, and heard the contents of the other 
: him whom they reverence so much : to others the book 
itself will add interest to the photograph, and will afford ample 
matenials on which to exercise their powers of reflection on the 
connection between Christian doctrine and Christian practice. 


| A Life's Assize. By Mrs. T. H. Rippevi. London: Tinsley 
Brothers, 8, Catherine-street. 

The story of a “ Life’s Assize,” though made up of incidents 
| that have often done duty in the pages of novelists, is still well 
conceived and carried out. Two young clergymen, Anthony 
Hardell and Andrew Hardell, are travelling together in Scot- 
| land, and, while there, join company with a Mr. and Mrs. 
| Chatterson. The lady elopes with Anthony, but Mr. Chatterson 
| fixed his suspicions on the wrong man, and, in a fierce encounter 
| with Andrew, accidentally loses his life. For this Andrew is 
put upon his trial, or, in the Scottish phrase, “‘tholes his assize,” 
and owing to Anthony failing to declare boldly that it was he, 
and not Andrew, who had carried off Mrs. Chatterson, a verdict 
of “not proven” is returned. Afraid to face the world, 
Andrew, with the consent of Anthony, who emigrates, takes a 
curacy under the name of Anthony Hardell, having previously 
written to break off his engagement, and announced that he 
was going abroad. Under the name of Anthony Hardell he 
| marries, and for some time lives a quiet and tranquil life, but, 
finally, discovery of his identity leads to his death. We have given 
this meagre sketch of the plot, in order to render more intelligible 
our judgment on this book. In the first place, we are glad to 
congratulate Mrs. Riddell on a very great improvement since 
her last book, “ Austin Friars,” a work which brought into great 
prominence ali her defects as a writer. In the present volumes 
her power of description has full play, the vivid pictures of 
Scotch scenery recalling the best of her earlier works. The 
character of Andrew is very well drawn, though it is in some re- 
spects exaggerated, especially in the last volume. Mr. ‘Trevlyn 
and Mr. Creaf are both good, and the heroine may rank with 
Emily Hotspur or Lily Dale. Having given thus much praise, we 
will now briefly point out some of the defects, nearly all of which 
could easily be avoided or remedied. In the first place, we 
notice that unpleasant trick of introducing irrelevant stories and 
long moralising apostrophes to the reader, which was very 
readily condoned in a writer like Thackeray, but has been since 
repeated ad nauseam by many writers. The anecdotes and apos- 
trophes check and delay the march of the story, and, as they 
are mere excrescences, might easily be omitted. Such a story 
as “ A Life’s Assize” wants rapidity of movement and close- 
ness of structure ; as it is, the interest flags greatly, owing 
to the continued digressions. Next we have to notice the con- 
stant repetition of catch words and phrases, “ tholing his assize” 
occurring in nearly every page. The author, too, would do well 
to consult some barrister before she writes on legal subjects, 
such as the relations of partners, as it is certainly new doctrine 
to lay down, that one partner is liable for all the debts of 
another, and that nothing can dissolve a partnership but mutual 
| consent. Has Mrs. Riddell never heard of a Court of Equity ? 
These, however, are but minor blemishes in the book ; if Mrs. 
| 

| 





Riddell will take a little more time in writing her novels, instead 
of the rapid production she is accustomed to, and, above ail, 
if she will aim more at conciseness and regular movement in 
her plot, and steer clear of all tendency to moralize and apos- 
trophize, which detracts from the merit of a book in propor- 
| tion as it adds to its bulk, she will take a very high place 
| among our English novelists. It would be as well, too, if she 
| would avoid the unpleasant subjects she usually chooses, and 
rely more upon her power of vividly reproducing scenery, and 
giving effect and liveliness to her conversations. She might, in 
fine, aim to occupy the room of Miss Austen, rather than strive 
after the lurid colouring, and the sensational effects of Miss 
Braddon, and that too numerous class of writers who, at the 
present time, successfully imitate her most glaring faults, 
| without showing anything like her undisputed talent. 
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Dogs and their Doings. By the Rev. F. O. Morris, B.A. 
London: Partridge and Co. 

A friend of ours once congratulated a farmer on the splendid 

crop of hay he had in a certain field. The man replied, “I 


don’t altogether hold with your good crops, sir! When all the 


on the boards of the minor theatres is, we believe, by . 
means infrequent. Again, “Greyfriars Bobby” is not ffi 
friend. Mr. Morris quotes Zhe Sco/sman, which journal paves 
| very touching accotmt of “ Bobby’s” faithfulness and atiaa, 
ment. Zhe Scotsman says that all that is known of “ Bobbys? 





grass isso good, }———— 
there’s no 
bad hay to give 
to the cattle in 
winter.” If 
ever we were 
tempted to take 
a leaf out of the 
book of this 
amiable _agri- 
culturist, it is 
on seeing such 
a work as this. 
Author, pub- 
lisher, and 
printer, have all 
done their por- 
tion of the work 
so thoroughly 
well, that there 
is no “bad 
hay,” that is to 
say, that there 
are no grumb- 
ling remarks 
which we can 
honestly make, 
and the post of 
the critic is thus 
rendered far | 
too easy a sine- | 
cure. “Dogs | 
and their 
Doings "’ is one 
of a series of 
works on ani- 
mals, to which 
we have pre- 
viously called 
attention, and, 
in our opinion 
it is the best, 
and likely to be 
the most popu- 
lar of that 
series. This 
might very pro- 
bably be the 
case, even did 
not the merits 
of the book 
exceed those of !________ “apts 














master, whos 
grave he yj 
not desert, js 
that he Was 
named “Gray" 
and that he wy 
a poor man 
Whatever jy 
may have beep 
as to pounds 
shillings, ang 
pence, the may 
who won such 
love as “ Bob’ 
has shown tp 
his memory 
must have had 
a large ai 
golden _ heart 
We trust that 
the grave which 
“* Bobby” has 
rendered so 
celebrated is 
duly cared for, 
as such a mans 
resting-plact 
ought to b 
| “ Greyfrian 
| Bobby,” and 
another dog 
which  appeas 
| to be of opinion 
| that there is 
truth in the old 
saying, “ Be i 
| ever so humble 
| there’s no place 
like home,” at 








the two ilu 
trationswehare 
| selected from 
| the work. It 
| may be met 
| tioned that th 
| small engraving 
next totheded: 
cation is that a 
la dog belong 
ling to ms 


*“ GREYFRIARS’ BOBBY,” (/rom “‘ Dogs and their Doings.” e 
(fi ' “ws an z in ) surdett Coutts 


the other volumes of the series. Dogs are kept by all, richand | and that the work is dedicated to that estimable lady. 


poor, whereas the next favourite, the horse, can be kept only 
by the comparatively few who can afford such a luxury, unless 
he is kept as a bread-winner. Mr. Morris seems to have made 
a most judicious selection of stories about dogs. We have 
the pleasure of renewing the acquaintance of several old 
friends, such as “The Dog of Montargis,” whose appearance 


Histoire dela Réunion dela Lorraineadla France. Par} ke 
Comte p’HAUSSONVILLE. Paris : 1854. 

At a time when grave and disastrous events are steep 
blood the broad acres of France, the names of the two #” 
vinces for whose possession the great duel is fought betweé 
the armed nations of neighbouring countries assume a new ™ 


ng i 


| the subjects @ | 
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—— ; 
more thrilling interest. The history of their origin and annex- 
ation to the mother country has become a favourite theme for 
many a0 erudite pen and learned discussion, but even by the 
side of more modern writings possessing the merits of actuality, 
itmay be curious to see how the subject was treated at a time 
when no political passions were brought into play, and _ the im- 
iality of the historian was not biassed by the patriotism of 
the spectator. Sixteen years before Alsace and Lorraine had 
become an apple of discord, and were fought for in a gigantic 
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by the struggle for supremacy attempted by the Princes of Lor 
raine, a struggle in which they were foiled, it is true, but which, 
nevertheless, was an insult from vassal to liege. The historian 
attributes to this cause the ultimate loss of Lorraine’s indepen- 
dence ; but, even without the Guises, it would hardly have 
been 
France. Proximity, language, customs, were daily preparing the 
change, and, if it be remembered that the three great bishoprics 
of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, were in the possession of the King 








“BE IT EVER SO HUMBLE, THERE’S NO PLACE LIKE HOME.” 





contest, a man of high literary reputation, and a historian of 
note, the Comte d’Haussonville, published a book in Paris 
under the title of “ Histoire de la Réunion de la Lorraine A la 
France,” destined to stand pre-eminent among the historical 
records of the past. The author begins with the troubled 
limes known as the “ Ligue,” the influence exercised by the 
Dues de Guise, their ambition, their conspiracies, intrigues, 
and attempts to obtain sovereign authority in Paris. Without 
welling at any length on these scenes, merely sketching the 
character, life, and death of Henri de Lorraine, M. d’Hausson- 
ville at once enters upon the internal history of the duchy. He 
Points at the jealousy excited in the reigning dynasty of France 


| 


(From “Dogs and their Doings.”) 


for wonder that Lorraine should not have been incorporated tils 
1766. It maybethat it was reserved for the treaties of the present 
day to overstep more boundaries, annihilate more nationalities, 
trample into dust more crowns, and absorb more sovereigntie, 
than Europe had witnessed in all the preceding centuries. 

The Comte d’ Haussonville excels in describing the slow 
gradation by which the inevitable end was attained. Every 
page of his book betrays a thorough knowledge of his subject, 
a conscientious study of original documents ; he has pored over 
old laws and customs, without neglecting chronicles or traditions. 
He paints with great exactitude the society and court of 


possible for this province to avoid the attraction of 
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Lorraine, the portraits of Duke Charles IV., of Madame de 
Chevreuse, of Richelieu, and the intrigues woven around the 
young prince of Lorraine by the wily cardinal ; and the clever, 
beautiful, and fascinating widow of the Connétable de Luynes. 
In a literary, as well as historical, point of view, the book is a 
very remarkable one. M. d’ Haussonville is an easy, correct, 
and elegant writer, even when most serious and accurate he is 
never dry or prosy. He does not care to hide his. leanings to- 
wards the independence of the dukedom, but he never allows 
his partiality to blind him as to existing facts, and with the 


same equity he holds up the wise laws, the well-maintained | 


liberties of Lorraine, and the frivolous caprices of its court. 
You follow with him its master, Charles the Fourth, from his 
early days at the court of France, through his chequered 
relations with its king, his weak attemps at coalition 
with England, his campaign against Germany, his 
submission to Richelieu, to his abdication in favour of his 
brother, the cardinal. Situated as he was between France and 
Austria, his policy should have been one of peace and modera- 
tion, instead of which his uneasy and warlike inclination 
prompted him to daring and imprudent undertakings which he 
had neither the power nor capacity to bring to a successful ter- 
mination. He had not the energy to choose openly between 
Austria and France, nor the perspicuity to foresee Richelieu’s 
future influence. His vacillations hastened the ultimate fall of 
his duchy as an independent state. After his death, M. d’ Haus- 
sonville follows the destinies of Lorraine throughout the reigns 
of Louis XIII, Louis XIV., and Louis XV., at which period 
of comparative political indolence it was definitely incorporated 
with the French kingdom. The author in no part of his book 
becomes careless of proofs, or accepts unsatisfactory evidence 
of the facts he advances; as it progresses, it becomes more and 
more apparent that, civilisation, religion, language, alike as- 
similated Lorraine to France. The annexation took place 
eventually without a shock, or the tearing asunder of’ old 
associations; precedents existed to prove that the larger 
kingdom was ready to recognise individual privileges and local 
liberties as even under the unity of power so dear to Louis 
XIV., it has respected those of Franche, Comté, and Strasbourg. 

Some years before the publication of his “ Histoire de la 
Réunion de la Lorrainea la France,” M.le Comte d’ Haussonville 
had appeared before the learned and reading public as the 
author of a book which showed the same conscientious talent 
and intelligent study, entitled “ Politique intérieure de la France.” 


Inter Alia. London: Provost and Co., 36 Henrietta-street, 
Covent Garden. 1871. 


This volume is a phenomenon—a portent—an impenetrable 
mystery. It purports to consist of some twenty-five poems, of 
varying lengths, and is so beautifully printed with luxuriant mar- 
gins of thick toned paper, that we sat down to its perusal with 
the most benevolent feelings towards its author. Now the book 
is closed with fervent hopes that we have done ourselves no 
permanent injury by expatiating on its pages, and that we may 
not be called upon, at least during the next week, to face a 
commissioner of lunacy, orsome doctor deputed by him, to 
testify concerning our sanity. It is worth while putting upon 
record the succession of ideas which ensued in the mind of an 
ardent lover ofnature and poetry upon reading it. The first 
poem seemed slightly confused: images of beauty were 
thickly crowded upon each other ; this however we imputed 
to luxuriance of imagination which maturer years and soundness 
of judgment would coerce. The blank verse rather outraged 


preconceived opinions, it resembled nothing else in thelanguage ; 








: : —— Se 
but this might only be genius, and further reading might eng}j, 
us to discover some theory of quantity or accentuation, te which 
its eccentricities might be referred, and so appear metamg. 
phosed into excellences. There was hope, at all events, in gy, 
phrases as, “ Eyes dim with golden dreams,” or “Silence sto} 
on tiptoe whisperingly.” Soon, however, the gloom becamemgr 
intense, obscurity thickened around each line ; like Dante, 
had lost our way ina dense wood. It was true that ey 
instant meteoric splendours of nouns and adjectives lighteng 
over head, similes and metaphors coruscated in front, whik 
every now and then, in a blaze of descriptive beauty, the 
stores of the English language, 
** On all sides round 


As one great furnace flamed, yet from those flames 
Nolight, but rather darkness visible.’’ 


Fairly bewildered, in all earnestness we turned to the title pag 
to discover if the work was a masterpiece of the Hanwell « 
Colney Hatch printing-press, which ought to be judged by 
transcendental criticism only. Even this supposition failed: 
there was nothing left but once more to essay the tangles of the 
maze, and murmur, with the great Italian master of song, 


‘“‘ Ah quanto a dir qual era 8 cosa dura 
Questa selva selvaggia ed aspra e forte, 
Che nel pensier rinnova la paura |” 


After extending the limits of poetic license, youthful genius 
punctuation, inspiration, and every other accessory of poetry 
the utmost, the fact confronted us—“ Inter Alia” was still in 
comprehensible. In this agony of baffled understanding ther 
yet remained an explanation, so dreadful, however, that it ws 
not possible to contemplate it without trembling. Slowly the 
unhappy thought gathered shape—could it be that our om 
intellect was deranged—that our mental powers had, all 
once, suffered direly by cerebral paralysis, and that we wer, 
therefore, unable to appreciate these poems? Even this alte: 
native was dispelled after a time, and then there was w 
escape left from the truth that “Inter Alia” is a hopeles 
farrago of absurdities. 

Having passed this grave sentence upon the book, it isne 
cessary to justify it. What the author terms “ the etemal > 
verse and obverse of thought” is herein sicklied over with: 
confused and sorrowful cast. Grammar, sense, scans, 
melody, rhythm, are flung to the winds. It is not in one plat 
that these faults occur, but everywhere. We will open an “Ode 
to the Old Year :”— 


‘* Where is thy song, O earth ? ; 
Your beauty, ye clouds, the plumy death-wing o’erveils’ 
Where your glory, and sweetness, and peace, O skies? 

Is drooped in doubt sorrow and weariness, 
The brow once to the joy-singing stars did rise 
With tresses all tangled in dreariness, 
Lower and lower doth fall.’’ 


Enough. Now let us turn to its companion. If any charitable 
person thinks (as we did at first) that the stops were inserted 2 
one or two places at random by a tipsy pressman, that pmnlt 
ought at once to be looked to: he must be in parlous a 
indeed, for they continue to be thus spasmodically distributed 
throughout the book. Here is a portion of the “Ode tot 
New Year” :— 
‘‘ Thus they sang in choir uniting, 
While the breezes freshest blew, 
While their craft the merriest stirs 
’ Mid the vast of waters blue: 
Scatters the morning sunshine sparkling ; 
Glory the hollow wave curls darkling ; 
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O’er their masts a golden lightning, 
O’er their sails the snowiest whit’ning ; 
While they sang, those mariners.” 


Oke! jam satis est/ Let us next give a specimen of the 
lank verse of “ Inter Alia,” with the exact punctuation :— 


* « But whocan keep his soul unsoiled 
* ‘Neath the tangle of obliterating thoughts, 

’Midst the crowd that asks our life, that has it, 

And leave, us no richer than the general tale 

And simply incidental to its course. 

And to pluck joy is to feed grief, to love 

Best to know despair; to live, Death, how then 

Besane. To conquer action quailing Doubt, 

Not hold the priceless value of existence, 

One’s powers, one’s senses, at any varying sum, 

Least accept the estimate of brief contempt,” 
Probably the reader requires no more. ‘The force of ob- 
scurity could no further go, and obscurity unredeemed by solid 
sense at bottom is fatal even to what sounds most grandiose. 
The author of “Inter Alia” may rest assured that poetry 
js tot his vocation. In order that no exception may be 
made to the above extracts (though they were taken 
haphazardly from the book), he shall have the benefit of a 
whole piece before we end. It is styled “ Anathema ;” but we 
areat aloss to know whether it is meant to be comic, or, 
whether, from mentioning a great philosopher, it is pregnant 
with hidden meaning :— 


“Ye fat and bouncing bold Jock Sparrows, 
Did ye not wake me this morn at four o’clock, 
And, having hid my slippers, stole my sock ? 
Deaf—deaf are ye to all reproof, 
Birds of vilest disposition ! 
Who'd only spoil by overproof 
Sage Plato’s definition. 
Sitting sixty on a tree, 
Sixty all to disagree, 
Ye cits of every nation ; 
Fierce chattering conflagration.” 


Not contented with the inexhaustible riches ot the English 
language, the author of “ Inter Alia” abuses his poet’s license 
shamefully, and coins such words as “ viry, concentual, griefful, 
fiercent, markwhite, oacise, ect’ied, goruote, embossoms,” and 
the like. The nosegay of these sweets, which we have already 
gathered, is enough to give a sample of what the venturous 
teadermust expect if he peruses “ Inter Alia.” The whole book 
gives the idea of having been written in sleep after a prolonged 
debauch upon “Endymion” and Mr. Browning’s most obscure 
poems. Coleridge has preserved “ Kubla Khan” for us, which 
was composed in dreamland ; but the author of “ Inter Alia,” 
unfortunately, was not possessed of that poet’s mental powers 
before he lay down to sleep. His book will claim an honoured 
place on the shelf which is devoted to works that treat of 
mental hallucination ; and the kindest advice we can give the 
would-be poet, is to peruse an elementary manualon composition 
€ again rushes into print. 


The Animal World. 
and Co, 


Vol. I. London: Messrs. Partridge 


: In presenting the readers of this journal with an engraving of 
a we have unusual pleasure, not only in offering 
subject of very great interest at the present time, but also in 
, Pn eng attention of those who are unacquainted with one 
hn ral gg useful periodicals that have ever appeared to “ The 
Paces orld.” This paper is the organ of the “Society for the 
vention of Cruelty to Animals,” and whilst, on the one hand, 
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its subject-matter is calculated to make it an especial favourite 
in the nursery and the school-room, the really extraordinary 
merit of its engravings—whichare got up with that exquisite 
taste, finish, and skill, that have helped largely to make for 
Messrs. Watson and Hazell their high reputation—render the 
publication worthy of a place on the drawing-room table of the 
most fastidious of ladies. | Nor ought its circulation to be con- 
fined to the nursery and the drawing-room. On the contrary, 
not only every one who has the least interest in the numerous 
classes into which the lower animals are divided, but every one 
who has any interest in the education and the well-being of 
that somewhat numerous class which is composed of the animal 
called man, ought at least to make himself acquainted with this 
journal, and with the able way in which it advocates those re- 
forms for which there is so crying a need. We may instance, 
especially, the great good which has resulted from the ventilation 
of two such questions as the transit of animals, and the horrible 
cruelty, which is so confessedly a disgrace to the age, of making 
horses do the work of stone-breakers. With regard to the 
latter point, it may be remarked that Professor Huxley has not 
thought it a subject unworthy the attention of his masterly intel- 
lect, but not long ago alluded to this really fiend-like cruelty, 
in a lecture on the horse, and exhibited some stones, which had 
been recently picked up, as “instruments of horse-torture.” 
With respect to sport, the journal’has adopted, what appears to 
us, the fairest and wisest policy that could have been hit upon. 
There is an open column in which the advocates for hunting, 
&c., &c., and also its opponents, are granted equal space in 
which to put forth their arguments. We believe that “ The 
Animal World” has not yet encountered a single hostile criti- 
cism, a fact as to the value of which we need not trouble our 
readers with any comment, but must add that the notices of it 
may be counted by hundreds. We have already said that this 
paper is the organ of the Prevention of Cruelty Society, but we 
might add that it is also intended to be the organ of a much 
more numerous body than this excellent, but not half-enough ap- 
preciated, Society can show on its list of subscribers. The claims 
of this larger body to have an organ to represent its opinions 
are, in our opinion, thoroughly unanswerable, and the name of 
those who belong to it is The Brute Creation. Though their 
need be ever so sore, either through the cruelty or the igno- 
rance of those to] whom their services are so valuable, 
hitherto it has been only in isolated instances, and 
through the chance support of certain benevolent indi- 
viduals, that their wrongs have been redressed. In these 
pages, however, many an eloquent advocate is found pleading 
the cause of these much enduring creatures, too often little 
understood, but greatly ill-used. It may be thought that we 
are giving too lengthy a notice to a smalljournal. We can but 
say in reply, that there is an aspect under which the most 
important topic of the day—we mean, the education question— 
has scarcely been considered at all. It is true that, on the pre- 
valence of the arguments for or against religious teaching, must 
depend the question whetherthe hearts of children are to undergo 
instruction, as well as their heads. But supposing, for argu- 
ment’s sake, that the pro-religion advocates win their cause, it 
is to be feared that even they are not yet nearly alive enough 
to the terrible evils which constantly result from what seems (if 
we may not say, és) an innate tendency in children to be cruel 
to animals, and from this tendency being left unchecked, in 
most instances. It is not necessary to refer to the engravings 
of that mighty, but genial, moralist, George Hogarth, to prove 
this. It is, unhappily, almost impossible to take an hour's 


walk, either in town or country, without seeing far too many 
tokens of this lamentable defect in the bringing up of children, 
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The conductors of “‘ The Animal World” appear to think that 
there is much truth in the old saying, that “ Prevention is better 
than cure,” and that just as in the case of any other crime, so 
also in the case of cruelty, which is one of the greatest of 
rimes, though repressive measures are absolutely necessary, it 
is well to reduce them to a minimum, by giving a maximum of 


wise and 


kindly instruction. ‘The first volume, which has just 
contains many excellent engravings, to which we 


? 


have before alluded, and also such an amount of interesting 
matter as will, we are very sure, justify the tone of strong com- 
mendation in which it has been to us a great pleasure to be 


able to speak of it. 


We should not forget to add that this 


marvel of cheapness is published in monthly parts at twopence. 


Asa spec 


scriptive 


imen of its contents, we extract the letter-press de- 
of the illustration of “ The Carrier Pigeon” :— 


“NEWS FROM PARIS, 1870. 


“ After communication with Paris by rail and telegraph had 
been cut off the first news came to us by a carrier pigeon. 
This service has been found so successful that a regular post has 
been organised, the charge fixed by the Government being half a 


franc per word. 
maternal affection. 


baskets, 


Pigeons are celebrated for connubial and 
Taken for hundreds of miles in closed 
the little animals no sooner find themselves at liberty 


than their passion for sweet home directs all their motions. 
Flying directly into the clouds to an amazing height to escape 
the reach of enemies, they steer their course with certainty and 
exactness until they reach kith and kin, travelling at the rate of 


Hodges, 


moment, 


“ How 


a loved 


miles per hour. The following beautiful lines, by Mr. 
—— describe the dire distress of Paris at this 
and its new mail-service :— 


*¢ At bay—like Rome of old, 
Girded by countless foes and rims of fire, 
Earth’s fairest city stands, while sunset gold 
Flashes on dome and spire ! 


“* How Iéng? Upon the ear 
Those words fall deathlike ; for the foe hath crowned 
Each wooded height, and with low thunder near, 
Huge cannon grind the ground. 


“* Their cold, grey muzzles face 
The city of a dream, the home of mirth, 
Of art, of science, beauty, light, and grace, 
That has no match on earth. 


“* But now the boulevard rings 
No more with jest, nor gleams with Tyrian dyes ; 
To this last hold the shattered nation clings, 
With fierce, despairing eyes. 


“* Of pleasure’s world the queen ! 
Whose passion-throbs were felt in farthest climes ; 
Severed from all, and left unheard, unseen, 
Unaided, midst her moans. 


“* And treacherous human power, 
Whose thunderous lines and flashing wires might boast, 
A Cyclopean birth, in one short hour 

Fails us when needed most. 


“* Yet upon wings, God-given, 

As from the ark the dove across the wave, 

The message-bird still cleaves the crystal heaven, 
Though war-waves ’neath him rave. 


** * And still, through storm and shine, 
Those little wings beat on their trackless way ; 
And bear us with an instinct all divine, 

A message day by day. 
many a heart is beating in that besieged city for tidings 
one? The boy left home fired with military energy, 


SypNneyY HopceEs.’ 


strong in physical vigour—he is now stricken with fever, or 


in the hands of captors ; but the maternal yearning 


of yonder heart in Paris cannot be satisfied, though the captive 
anticipates his mother’s agonies. Each feels a kind of magnetic 





> — > 








current, which seems to unite heart to heart; but what sacrifice 
would not those sufferers undergo if they could receive a message 
to assure them of safety from the horrors that surround them ? 
Of husbands to wives—fathers to daughters—brothers to sisters— 
the bed-ridden, or the still vigorous and fighting mobile, the same 
story without end, of longing affection could be told. Telegraph 
wires are cut; balloons fail; foot-messengers are shot down; 
signals, signs, and sound have ceased ; and the besieged city of 
millions of human souls is, perhaps for weeks, shut out from the 
world as effectually as though it were passed into the middle of 
the Atlantic. Who shall describe the vivid scenes of domestic 
misery during those weeks of awful suspense? Who shall let in 
one ray of light and hope—who bring to the soul-sick parent the 
message of a darling child snatched from the jaws of death ; and 
who bring back to his agonised heart a welcome response ? Who, 
unless it be the beautiful creature which Harrison Weir has 
drawn for our readers, and which is now flying from the im- 
prisoned Parisians, laden with a hundred messages of love ? The 
illustration (suggested by Mr. Hodges), conveys the utter help- 
lessness of man in a besieged city, and the triumphant conquest 
over material difficulties and military skill of a poor despised 
pigeon! Despised !—yes, for we scarcely admit its claim to 
humane treatment—nay, we sacrifice thousands of its species to 
cruel butchery at Hurlingham Park, or other kid-glove sporting 
grounds. Do let us hope, however, that the services rendered by 
this bird during the present war will beget reflections leading to 
justice and humanity. We should like pigeon-match sportsmen 
to feel (if such a power be left in their composition), something 
of the gratitude of the captive, when his eyes read a message 
from all he holds dear on earth; for it is only too apparent that 
other considerations, made on much higher and truer grounds, 
fail to convince him of the wantonness as well as levity of his 
sport. And, after all, whichis the higher animal—that innocent, 
gentle, useful creature, whose instinct, or mental penetration, is 
truer than the navigator’s science, and whose sacred office it is to 
bind up the wounds of broken spirits; or that unmanly biped, 
whose degenerated intellect can find pleasure only in curtailing 
the happiness of other creatures of God, or in the infliction of 
terrible pain—whose gentle nature seeks sanguinary enjoyments 
(that is, when unattended by personal risks), whose entire being 
craves nothing higher than the skill or cunning of a bird of prey ? 
For is not the boast of the pigeon shooter akin to the chuckle 
of the sparrow-hawk—we beg the hawk’s pardon; for though 
each alike seeks the death of its victim, the well-dressed, well- 
fed, and pampered sportsman has not the justification of hunger 
to palliate his wanton destructiveness. He kills for the pleasure 
of killing. A noble passion! The hawk destroys life only to 
preserve its own; the same may be said of beasts of the forest. 
If a man be content to cultivate lower instincts than the lowest 
animals, let him not call his victims ‘ brutes.’ A man of 
‘ polished manners and fine sense, yet wanting sensibility,’ not 
only ‘needlessly sets foot upon a worm,’ but needlessly multi- 
plies sentient creatures that he may revel in the enjoyment of 
blowing them to pieces, when he does not maim them without 
inflicting death. Should honest, humane folk, especially ladies, 
‘reckon among their friends’ such a man, or should they ‘cut’ 
him ?”’ 

Mores Ridiculi. Old Nursery Rhymes. Illustrated in Colours. 

By J. E. Rocers. London: Macmillan & Co. 


There is but one objection that can be made to this collec- 
tion of nursery rhymes. This not entirely unimportant part of 
the literature of England (for who is there that does not re- 
member by heart many of the dear old verses with which loving 
lips have sung him to sleep ?) ought certainly to have such a title 
as our mother-tongue could well supply. Whatever the Edu- 
cation Scheme may be able to effect in the way of reforms, at 
least let us not attempt to cram Latin down the throats of little 
children, to whom wholesome bread and butter would be infi- 
nitely more beneficial, as well as infinitely more acceptable. 

Leaving, however, the name, a more attractive volume than 
this has seldom been produced. The binding is of very sober 
and unpretending elegance, and thus tastefully helps to bring 
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out in very strong relief the vast wealth of colour that the 
plates display, when the book is opened. We must confess to 
having been very childish respecting this work, for though it is 
one of a class that, without much dishonesty, one might venture 
to review without a thorough perusal, yet it was so very grati- 
fying to us to renew (especially at Christmas time) acquaintance 
which, in days of yore, we enjoyed with many of the characters 
here re-introduced to us, that we read every single word in these 
pages. 

Being unable to boast of being on the intimate terms with 
royalty that made it a common thing with Mr. Punch’s “ Dear 
Joe” to drop into Marlborough House, and there indulge in 
tea and shrimps with the Prince and Princess of Wales, it was 
some consolation to remember our great intimacy with certain 
exalted personages, to whom we here renew the vows of a 
loyal and unswerving allegiance. It may, perhaps, be considered 
invidious to do so, but if we had one royal favourite, to whom 
the ties of respectful affection bound us more closely than to 
another, we should mention the renowned sovereign who 
managed his own business-matters with such praiseworthy dili- 
gence and care in the counting-house, whilst his royal spouse 
showed very clearly what were her views on the woman’s-right 
question by remaining ‘in the parlour,” and regaling herself 
on such light and wholesome food as so delicate a lady might 
naturally be supposed to best enjoy. His Majesty might en- 
large the sphere of his usefulness by going to France, and there, 
bringing his knowledge of accounts to bear on the solution of 
the problem, how to extract the very last farthing that can be 
extracted from a people in whose honour so many illuminations 
have been got up, with so little regard of expense, that this 
people’s own houses, and (God help them !) their own kinsmen, 
and even their own babes, have largely helped to nourish the 
flames of the bonfires. These fires have been,compared to the 
infernal regions—a resemblance that was made more perfect 
by the fiendish shrieks of joy at the tortures of those burnt. 
We should imagine that the illuminators would have a fair 
chance of realising their conceptions. 

To turn to the Queen in the parlour, we should be especially 
sorry if so good an example as she affords of non-putting-for- 
ward-itself womanhood should be lost, and should therefore be 
sorry to hear of her leaving Zng/and. Long may she stay in 
her parlour, so long as that parlour is easy of access in case of 
fire, or any other domestic trouble. 

The Pre-Raphaelite plates are admirably executed, and the 
aor one of the very choicest children’s volumes ever pub- 
lished. 


A Sermon. By Wuire, of Selborne. 


Few things are more worthless than an old song, except, 
perhaps, an old sermon. Both treat in their own way some of 
the deepest mysteries of existence, the former touching the 
depths of the human heart, the latter appealing to the soul’s 
most hidden aspirations. Inasmuch, however, as the song has 
for its subject-matter love, that one unchanging passion of 
humanity, provided its words contain a spark of feeling, fancy, 
or enthusiasm, it will for ages affect the heart, so that the 
popular proverb respecting the value of an old song is at issue 
with the reality. Not so with the sermon. It deals with the 
profoundest mysteries of man’s spiritual life, but the needs of 
one age are not the needs of the next; the questions which 
agitated man’s religious consciousness during the beginning of 
the present century were very different from those which emerged 
into prominence when the great peace succeeded to the war- 
fare which ended with Waterloo. The Oxford movement, and 
the vast religious stir which, consequent upon its agitation, like 





the subsidence of a great tidal wave, disturbed other religious 
communities, as well as the Established Church, raised prob. 
lems differentagain from their predecessors. At the present day 
the progress of theological thought is so quick that the sermon of 
one week is antiquated in the next. ‘There never was in the 
world’s history a period when religious topics acquired such 
importance or assumed so many varying phases as they do at 
present. When it is taken into consideration, too, that there 
is at present, from whatever causes it may arise, a loud clamoy 
against sermons of any kind, there can be little doubt that the 
proverb ought now to be changed into “as worthless as an 
old sermon.” 

Yet even an old sermon, from association or otherwise, may 
acquire adventitious interest with the men of another genen. 
tion. Such is the case with the one which we intend to us 
as a text for a few thoughts at present. It is a neatly. 
written production in wonderful preservation, considering that 
it dates from August, 1758; and (in one sense at least) it 
was written by no less a man than White, of Selborne. {The 
mention of his name recalls that charming “ History of 
Selborne” so powerfully, that the musty fragrance of the old 
yellow paper on which the sermon is written, and whichis 
so dear to all antiquaries, seems to us to savour of the 
freshness of the woods and fields of Hants ; to open its pages 
is to hear the rustling of the beech leaves in the “ Hanger” 
which readers of “ Selborne” know so well; in every rolling 
sentence the song of birds seems to delight us, or the mur. 
murous hum of the vicarage bees to lull us to sleep, In 
deed, it is eminently a soothing sermon ; a sensible, clear, 
scholarlike production, without much vigour and _ no rhapsody, 
a good type of the religion of the last century in its easy 
and contented spirit. Its subject is the fate of the unpr- 
fitable servant, and it convicts us all in some pointao 
other of misusing or neglecting our talents. But it is not 
on the matter so much as the adjuncts of the sermon that 
we intend to treat. 

Consisting of fifteen and a half pages, the fact that there ar 
not to be found in it more than two or three erasures or alters 
tions seems to show that it was copied from some printed col 
lection. Its neat, unvarying caligraphy points to the same cor 
clusion. Indeed, Gilbert White was a pious and exemplay 
parish priest, but certainly no theologian, and had probably 
herein imitated Sir Roger de Coverley’s chaplain, who had 
digested the best English divinity of his time, Tillotson, South, 
Barrow, Saunderson, and the like, into a regular series for the 
pulpit ; or the advice of Addison in the Spectator :—“ I could 
heartily wish that more of our country clergy would follow his 
example.” He probably reserved original composition forthe 
subject that lay so close to his heart, natural history. While 
only held one cure, that of the village with which his name wil 
be for ever associated ; it is not known exactly at what datehe 
read himself in, but the sermon in question is endorseds 
having been first preached at Selborne in 1758. It did him 
yeoman’s service, for between that time and 1792 (he died 2 
1793) it had been preached by him, as the endorsements 
show, no less than twenty-three times. This is not amiss for 
thirty-four years ; and the inhabitants of Selborne and Farringdon, 
the two parishes which were most favoured with its repetition, 
must have recognised it as an old friend as soon as the text w 
given out. It seems to have been usual with White (fromé 
comparison of several others of his sermons) to have ado 
this economy in his pulpit ; each of his discourses doing 
at his own or a neighbour's parish so often that he evident 
believed the parishioners could not have too much of 2g0 
thing. It is strangely opposed to the custom at present, 
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does not say much for the amount of time devoted in the last 
century to pulpit preparation on the part of the clergy. White 
must be regarded, too, as quite a superior man amongst them, 
having been fellow of Oriel College, and senior proctor of his 
aioe noticeable point in connection with this sermon is 
its shortness. Herein it contrasts favourably with the sermons 
of the age preceding it, and shows that, as at present, a reaction 
was setting in against long rhetorical discourses. The differ- 
ence is at once seen in comparing Bishop Beveridge’s sermons 
(who died in 1708) with the short but telling compositions of 
Butler, who died in 1752. Doubtless, the horror of long sermons, 
which prevails so extensively at present, is due in great measure 
to the prolixity which the late Evangelical School that attached 
itself to Simeon brought into vogue. Extremes necessarily 
woke a revulsion of feeling, and, save in the university pul- 
pit, a discourse of an hour long, which would but have whetted 
the spiritual appetites of our ancestors, falls uselessly for the 
most part, and is dreaded accordingly by a modern audience. 

Again, there is no special doctrine brought into prominence 
in this discourse ; it repeats no rallying-cry of a spiritual faction ; 
indeed, except in its practical earnestness, it resembles nothing 
so much as one of those sapless lithographed sermons which 
enterprising agents provide for every shade of theological 
thought, to serve up to much-enduring congregations—sermons 
which are compelled to represent all views, and to box the 
whole religious compass, so to speak, in a splendid glow of pul- 
pit oratory. Yet it would be unjust to term it a mere moral 
essay. There is a gravity and seriousness in it, a heartfelt wit- 
nessing to eternal truths, which, when uttered by the accents 
of one whose own life was exemplary, and devoted to the study 
of creative wisdom around him, could not have fallen on the 
ears of inattentive listeners. St. Anthony preaching to the 
fishes, or St. Bernard drawing spiritual inferences from the 
proverb “ Love me, love my dog,” would not at the present 
day command such attentive congregations as would White of 
Selborne, who has written one of the most delightful books in 
the language, and endeared all the creatures and sights and 
sounds of their daily walks to the last three generations. Doubt- 
lesshe was not appreciated so highly in his own day, even by 
the learned, as he is now ; most certainly his life was an enigma 
tohis rustics, just as any country parishioners at present would 
deem their pastor a monomaniac if they saw him sweeping a 
muddy ditch for diatoms; but his observant and sensible 
habits must have had a great influence on all with whom he 
lived, while his book has become an English classic that ranks 
next Walton and Cotton’s “ Angler” and the Spectator. 

An unfailing characteristic of all the sects which have budded 
off from the parent stem of the Establishment is a preference of 
preaching to praying. Wesley must have the credit of originally 
introducing this unequal estimate into the minds of his country- 
men; but what he commenced with the utmost propriety, his fol- 

have ever since continued with far less show of reason. 
There is no sign in White’s sermon before us that this curious 
idea had as yet leavened his understanding. He viewed the 
semon evidently as being strictly subordinate to the prayers, 
acteature rather of use and work than a vehicle of Divine 
grace. In this point again it is worth while remarking how we 
are fast returning to the mind of our forefathers. The evidence 


which has recently been disinterred from dusty ecclesiastical 


as to the perfect legality in the most orthodox view of 

en being suffered to preach, and the agitation which has 

Commenced for the custom to become general, are strong proofs 
of the estimate which sermons now hold in the popular mind. 

There are frequent complaints in the present day of illegible 
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handwriting. Looking at White’s sermon, with its precise cali- 
graphy, its laboured flourishes, its neatness, its ornamental 
capital letters, at once shows that much of the blame attached 
to bad writing belongs to the penny post. Our sons will 
justly be able to charge their own hieroglyphics to the introduc- 
tion of postal cards. 

Virgil’s Bucolics in English Verse. 

don : Longmans. 

This little volume is well enough calculated to please the 
eye, if not the ear : one sense at least has been sufficiently 
catered for. Printer, binder, and engraver have done their 
work well. As the translator himself acknowledges, the illus- 
trations are from “ Rich’s Antiquities,” and the foot-notes based 
upon those of Professor Conington. Such credit, however, as 
belongs to the tolerably sound and accurate, if not very deep, 
scholarship, is fairly Mr. Millington’s due, but, like the great 
M. Jourdain, he has given utterance to a vast deal of prose 
without knowing it. His lines are, for the most part, just such 
as are sown broadcast in modern burlesques or operas. Take 
an instance from the first Eclogue, neither better nor worse than 
many others :— 


By R. M. Millington. Lon- 


“TI fondly, Melibceus ! thought that Rome 
(As men the city call) was only some 
Town like this Mantua, to which for sale 
To drive our lambs we shepherds seldom fail. 
For thus I know that whelps like grown hounds are, 
Kids like their dams, thus used I to compare 
Great things with small. But as in osier bed 
The cypress, mid the towns Rome rears her head.” 


In the 5th Eclogue 


“ Candidus insuetum miratur limen Olympi 
Sub pedibusque videt nubes et sidera cceli,” 


Ts diluted into 


“ Heaven’s threshold, ne’er by him beheld before, 
Deep wondering, Daphnis now is crossing o’er, 
And ‘neath his feet the clouds and stars he sees.” 


It will be noticed that the very expressive epithet, candidus, is 
wholly omitted, and the grand triumphal roll and stately pro- 
cession of the original lines entirely lost. 

False rhythm and bad rhymes abound,— 


“ Apollo has fled from the woodland scene.” 
Eclogue 5. 


“ A grot :—their names Mnasylos and Chrémis.” 
Eclogue 6. 


“ A bowl of milk, and cakes like these, nought more, 
Priapus every year must thou look for.” 


Eclogue 7. 


“Just turn’d elev’n was I, scarce tall enough 
To stand and reach the boughs to snap them off.” 
Eclogue 8. 


Rough is made"to rhyme with dove. Of answers to /ove thrice 
in the short space of one Eclogue—the last. There are scores 
of others scarcely better, viz: /fear—dear, all—shall—warn— 
horn, shew—ewe, give—bvelieve, and so forth. 

Mr. Millington has indeed been very unfortunate in his 
selection of an author, for no writer ever possessed greater 
finish of style and mastery over language than Virgil did. He 
is never feeble or diffuse, never even harsh, except when 
designedly so to make the sound of his verses harmonise with 
their subject. His excellences only set off more clearly his 
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translator's demerits in these respects. Mr. Millington’s trans- 
lation is not likely to attract scholars and men of taste: those 
who are not so must not think that in reading him they are 
reading Virgil. 


Crackers for Christmas. By E. Knatchbull-Hugessen, M.P. 
London : Macmillan and Co. 

This little book is dedicated to the Princess of Wales, and is 
a second series of the writer’s “ Stories for my Children.” He 
tells us that remonstrance has been made with him as to his in- 
troducing such terrible bogies into his stories, and though, very 
wisely, he does not plead guilty, he informs us that, in this 
second series, he has been more moderate in setting these 
dreadful ogres before children. It must be allowed that some 
of the engravings show a class of people whose acquaintance 
we should not be particularly delighted to make on a dark night 
in a lonely neighbourhood ; but it seems to us that there is all 
the difference between telling horrible stories to children for the 
purpose of frightening them—and thus too often rendering them 
nervous and miserable for their whole life-time—and the reading 
out to them of stories in which grim personages are introduced, 
whilst the children themselves are seated on a father’s knees, or 
a mother’s lap, and, we fancy, in that tolerably secure position 
have by no means formidable objections to hearing, under such 
circumstances, of the discomfiture of huge bogies. No few 
children, besides Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen’s own little audi- 
ence, heard with very great enjoyment his former stories, and it is 
very certain that they will anxiously make the often-heard re- 
quest for “another story,” when they hear who it is that has 
provided a second selection for them to choose from. The 
plates are well executed, the type thoroughly good, and this is 
not an unimportant matter, for we strongly suspect that more 
than one grandpapa and grandmama will be urgently implored 
to give “a reading” from this volume. The binding is pretty, 
and displays singular personages of various orders, flying away 
from a burst cracker. As regards the remonstrance to which 
we have alluded, we can at least promise that these “ crackers,” 
if, cracker-like, they make a little noise when they go off, will 
be found (also cracker-like) to contain moral points quaintly 
hinted at, and also something to suit the palates of the little 
ones, in the way of sweetmeats. 
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OBITUARY. 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


A’ the beginning of this month one of the most fertile pens 

of the present time dropped at the touch of Death from 
the fingers that had held it with so much honour for upwards 
of half-a-century. In the land of his birth, Alexandre Dumas 
will leave as regretted a name as Thackeray or Dickens in 
England, while even in this country his cosmopolite talents, 
and the extensive field of his literary labours, have ranked him 
among the foreign writers of fiction, whose works are to be 
found in almost every library, and whose name is as familiar as 
those of our own authors. He was born in June, 1803, at 
Villers Coterets, Aisne ; his grandfather, the Marquis de la 
Pailleterie, was governor of the Island of St. Domingue, under 
Louis the XVth, while his father, General Dumas, distinguished 
himself by the military services he rendered to the first re- 
public. 

Young Dumas’ first attempts in literature were devoted to 
the stage ; he wrote “Henri III.,” which was soon followed by 
several other dramas, among which “Antony” stands con- 
spicuous. He was at once remarkable for a wonderful ap- 





preciation of scenic effects, and a fluent and brilliant dialogue. 
he operated a revolution in theatrical art, and created a ney 
school, which, discarding time-honoured traditions, lays chain 
to the introduction of useful and successful innovations, The 
great quarrel between classics and romantics has been fought 
so often that it nged not be alluded to, more particularly ip 
these pages, but ie is only fair to state that, with many eroy 
such men as Alexandre Dumas and Victor Hugo have opene 
a new and rich mine to the aspirants of theatrical triumphs, 

It has often been said that Dumas did not work alone, and 
that many writers ought to have had a share in the renown 
which gathered round his name; but it must be said, to his 
justification, that few of those mentioned as sharing his labous 
ever achieved success by any writings they signed with ther 
own names. ‘This is sufficient proof that the part they have had 
in his undertakings wasa purely nominal one. He was the archi. 
tect through whose genius rough materials received a shape,a 
form of life and beauty. Besides, he possessed, to no common 
degree, the power of assimilation. He had an innate faculty of 
grasping every side of a subject ; the title, the idea he borrowed, 
was at once made his own to develop and complete according 
to his graceful fancies. Through all his books his style is w. 
mistakeable, and teeming with that plenitude of life which seems 
his particular gift. His memory was prodigious. He never 
forgot what he had once read or heard. He wrote with extn. 
ordinary rapidity, rarely correcting or erasing a sentence, and, 
when the fever of inspiration seized him, he would work for 
hours day and night, barely snatching a few moments here and 
there for eating and sleeping. If interrupted, he would, even 
after some lapse of time, resume his labours, concluding the 
unfinished word or sentence without even looking over what 
had been previously written. 

All those who had ever met Alexandre Dumas were fascinated 
by his manner. Those who knew him loved him. His cordial 
reception, his winning kindness, his untiring generosity, frank 
expression and genial smile, won him warm friends and enthu- 
siastic admirers. At the brightest period of his literary career, 
when his talent had reached its highest degree of perfection, 
he wrote that long iustorical romance, under different titles 
which, beginning with “ La Dame de Monsoreau,” under Louis 
XIII., ends with “‘ Ange Pitou and the Fall of the Bastille.” The 
English public is most familiar with those parts called “ Les Trois 
Mousquetaires,” which, with theirsequels, “‘ Vingt ans aprés” and 
“ Le Vicomte de Bragelone,” embrace the dazzling reign of Lous 
XIV. from his minority to his death ; but the whole formsaper 
fect and uninterrupted series of pictures which remain stampedo 
memory by the vividness of their delineation. It appears almost 
incredible that one man should have drawn so constantly on his 
imagination without draining it dry, and yet Dumas’ fang 
ever evoked fresh visions, wrought new intrigues, and poured 
into novel, feuzlleton, or play, the rapid and eloquent ideas which 
seemed to burn with the tropical fires of the colonies whence he 
derived [his descent. He travelled all over Europe, deeply 
enjoying his wanderings, flattered by the popularity whic 
everywhere greeted his name, and increasing it by his free and 
easy familiarity. Italy was particularly dear to him ; he visited 
that country several times. In 1860, he was Garibaldi’s com 
panion, wrote his memoirs, and for a short period held the 
office of Conservateur du Musee de Naples. His charactenstt 
face would often be seen at the ables d’héte of the peninsula 
cities, surrounded by a crowd of listeners, eager to enjoy his 
fluent conversation, ready wit, and unalterable serenity of tempét. 
His courteousness and urbanity were at once his charm 
his boast : he says himself :—“ Having reached more than the 
half of my allotted time of life I regret many things, but what 
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I regret most of all the things that are gone or going, is 
courtesy. - - * I live much with the dead, a little 
with exiles; I try to bring back to existence societies that are 
extinct—men who have disappeared, those men round whom 
hovered the perfumes of amber, and not the smell of cigars ; men 
who fought with their swords, not with their fists. This is why 
[am called an amusing narrator, and why my voice, echo of 
the past, is listened to in the present, at a time when people 
listen neither often nor well.” 

Dumas was right : none better, few so well, could tell the 
stories of the great century, speak the language of Versailles 
and Marly, relate the adventures of Réitre or Mousquetaire. 
With him disappears the chief and founder of a school which 
rendered great services to French literature, and which, with 
many admirers, had few eulogists. For the last two years his 
health, tried by a life of excitement and excessive activity, had 
been gradually failing ; his increasing stoutness having taken 
the form of alarming illness, he died on the 5th of December, 
at Puys, near Dieppe, at the residence of his son, surrounded 
by his grandchildren and his daughters. That son, Alexandre 
Dumas fils, as he was generally called, was as proud of his 
father as the father was proud of the young reputation rising by 
the side of his veteran fame, and some of the keenest appreci- 
ations of their respective merits are due to each other’s pens. 


ee 
DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL CRITICISMS. 


BENEDICT’S ORATORIO “ ST. PETER.” 


THE first performance in London of this oratorio took place at 
St. James’ Hall, on Tuesday evening, December 13th, in the 
presence of one of the most (musically) distinguished audiences 
ever gathered within its walls. Composers of oratorios, artists of 
world-wide;celebrity, critics, whose word may make or mar “ men of 
renown” in their divers walks of art, filled by far the larger num- 
ber, or, at any rate, the more prominent portion of the seats allotted 
tothe audience. It was a jury worthy of any cause, and it must 
be frankly admitted the ‘‘cause” was not unworthy of such a 
jury. The oratorio was most warmly received, and all competent 
critics agree that it is thoroughly worthy of such reception. True, 
ithad every advantage in the matter of performance, as the names 
of the principal vocalists sufficiently testify. If a more worthy in- 
terpreter of the soprano music could be found than Malle. Titiens, 
acontralto witha nobler voicethan Madame Patey-Whytock, a more 
refined and intellectual tenor than Mr. Sims Reeves, we know not 
where to look for them ; and, although there zs a barytone whom 
weconsiderably prefer, at least when the language to be sung is 
English, to Herr Stockhausen, yet, as Mr. Santley is not at 
present available for oratorio engagements, we cannot but con- 
gratulate M. Benedict and his audience upon the excellence of the 
substitute he found in the distinguished German barytone. 

With respect to the work itself, we may say, in the first place, 
that its instrumentalism is not only good, but it is masterly through- 
out. The whole of the music is interesting and full of ability, 
aided by profound knowledge of every technical resource, as well 
‘ofthe deeper mysteries of the art. In fact, it is so extremely 
800d, that we cannot but regret that, owing to the unsatisfactory 
nature of the libretto, the extraordinary divergence too often ob- 
servable between the meaning of the words and the expression and 
style ofthe music, and the extreme difficulty of much of the in- 
Sttumental portions, we cannot expect the work to be heard to 








anything like advantage, except in some of our largest towns, 
where all the resources of a first-rate orchestra can be commanded. 

To glance at these in order. 

The libretto is as faulty in what it contains as in what it omits. 
The whole of the first division of the work in the libretto, styled “ The 
Divine Call,” is no more appropriate to an oratorio of “ St. Peter ” 
than it would be to one named after any of the original twelve. 
Indeed, this may be said of nearly the whole of the first ninety- 
six pages of a work extending in all to no more than 230. Neces- 
sarily this extreme fulness of treatment of accessories (occupied 
principally by “ Chorus of Fishers,” the mission of John Baptist, 
and other scenes and sounds connected with life near the sea or in 
the desert) leaves insufficient space in the after part of the work 
for some of the grandest scenes with which St. Peter’s name is 
associated ; yet these would seem, at least equally with some of 
those selected, to invite musical treatment. Another cardinal 
error seems to us to be the introduction of a Personage and an 
event in the portion called “ Repentance,” which must always com- 
pletely overshadow any apostle, however eminent, any character how- 
ever distinguished. Such a Personage as the Redeemer, such an 
event as His Crucifixion, mourned over by His mother, and im- 
pressed upon an audience equally by the taunting cries of adver- 
saries, the wailings of disciples, in the solemn tones of a “‘ Dead 
March ”—can never fitly be introduced as an episode in any work 
whatever. And if this be attempted, interest is not divided merely, 
it is diverted from the main to the episodical subject. 

These are but specimens of that Jé@fe mozre of composers, the 
libretto. It alone would, in our opinion, effectually preclude the 
work from taking, or at least from holding, a place among master- 
pieces. Nor will anyone who knows the history and the fate of 
some of Handel’s great works, for instance, accuse us of making 
merely 4 Jriori assumptions. 

This, however, is probably more the misfortune than the fault of 
M. Benedict. But how to account for the way in which some of 
the words are set, altogether surpasses the limits of our conjectural 
powers. The worst instance, perhaps, of this, may be seen in No. 
26, where the contralto has an air, “‘ O, thou afflicted,” the words 
of which are certainly mournful enough, but the accompaniment, 
especially when the “ pizzicato” passages are introduced, suggest 
rather the luxurious calm of the “lotus-eaters,” or the tranquil 
down-floating of some placid eastern river, than “afflicted and 
tossed with tempest,” “ afflicted, and not comforted.” 

This seems to us a really capital error, and we doubt if any 
amount of merit in a musical composition as such can condone for 
alliances so forced and unnatural as those of which this is but one 
example. 

Perhaps our last objection, that of the extreme difficulty of the 
instrumental parts, may be inseparable from the modern school of 
writing. Ifso,more’s the pity. Nor can we understand why it 
is not possible to write as it was in Beethoven’s time, without, for 
example, expecting all the violinists to play up to the very ex- 

tremest note obtainable on the instrument. What the effect would 
be with a band of less than first rate excellence it is somewhat too 
painful for us even to surmise. But modern companies should 
bear in mind those sublunary things “ possibilities,” or they must 
not complain if they find their works attempted only here and there, 
and if these attempts themselves prove more bold than successful. 

But, besides these drawbacks, there is another which must be 
mentioned, and that is, the want of sacredness in the style of the 

music. There is much to please, to charm, to tickle ; but there is 
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little to solemnise, to elevate, to overwhelm. One misses the 
grandeur, as well as the simplicity, the height and depth 
and breadth of the older schools of writing. Mendelssohn is 
severe, and Handel stern by the side of most of M. Benedict’s work ; 
and some infusion of this severity or sternness seems to us abso- 
lutely essential to the constrution of a work on a sacred theme, if 
t is to prosper and to endure. 

Of the principal singers we have already spoken: the soprano 
and the tenor are beyond all praise, and the barytone, we have 
said, is excellent, though not unsurpassable. But of the contralto 
we would say, that, although we admired her splendid voice, and 
the pains-taking way in which she sang the music, we were far 
from impressed by her reading of her part. At present there may 
be no serious competition for the contralto wreath ; but if Madame 
Patey-Whytock would retain the position of “prima donna 
assoluta ” of English contraltos, she must be careful to follow in the 
steps of her who so lately relinquished that position, in cultivating 
much more fully than she shows signs at present of having done, 
that artistic sense without which the noblest voice makes one but 
regret the more that nobler something which may not be able to 
compensate for nature’s gifts, when they are absent, but which 
certainly lends an indescribable charm to even fading or imper- 
fect gifts. Ifshe will do this we know no one more likely tc help 
to hand on the tradition of really great English singers, of whom 
there have been but too few; and of those few one has quitted 
public life, and another we cannot expect long to retain. 

Nothing could be more perfect than the playing of the band, and 
the singing of the chorus; and the applause which greeted M. 
Benedict at every pause, and the acclamations which awaited him 
at the close of the performance must have satisfied him that the 
musical world of London have endorsed the very favourable 
verdict pronounced upon his work when it was brought out at the 
great Provincial Festival ; and that, though Benedict may not rank 
henceforth with Handel or Mendelssohn, he must be placed im- 
measurably above most of those who have attempted oratorios of 
late years. 


2 
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LITERARY NOTES. 

MESSRS. HURST and BLACKETT will bring out the new and care- 
fully revisededition of “ Lodge’s Peerage ” early in January. It is the 
only book of the kind which comes out with the privilege of being 
dedicated, by special permission, to Her Majesty, who takes the 
greatest interest in the publication, and has more than once sent 
corrections to its editor. 

MR.J. C, HOTTEN, of Piccadilly, has just issued a pleasant Christ- 
mas book, a miscellany of fact and fiction, entitled “ The Piccadilly 
Annual,” Its cover is a beautiful specimen of design and 
execution. 

MR. EDWARD WALFORD is busy on a new and enlarged edition 
of his “ County Families,” which will appear in January, corrected 
down to the end of 1870, It is dedicated by special permission to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 

AN interesting book of biographical reminiscences, by a 
Scottish gentleman, will be brought out next month by Messrs. 
Longman. 

THE Post OFFICE DIRECTORY for 1871, dealing with a 
population of nearly three millions, has reached nearly 3,000 
pages. 

THE Christmas Number of the “St. James’ Magazine’’ will 
consist entirely of one original story by its editor, Mrs. Riddell. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 

Two gentlemen, well-known as Dissenting ministers—the 
Revs. Dr. Octavius Winslow and Brewin Grant—were recently 
ordained; the former, priest, by the Bishop of Chichester, the 
latter, a deacon, by the Bishop of London. 

THE Primate oIreland and Archbishop Trench have sent , 
circular, together with a special form of prayer, to the Irish 
bishops, on the subject of the changes to be introduced in the 
Irish Church, in 1871. 

WE were under the impression that the Puritanical school» 
churchmen were strict observers of Sunday, or ‘‘ The Sabbath,” 
as we believe they call the first day of the week. We must cop. 
fess to having been in error, when we read such items as this :— 
‘«* Attending Mr. Pond, instructing him to attend St. Alban’s 
Sunday, July 11th, 6s. 8d. ; taking his statement and fair Copy, 
18s, 4d. ; paid him for his attendance, £2 2s.” The office of, 
spy was formerly considered not a very honourable position, byt 
these are the days of civilisation. 

Dr. HANNAH, the new Vicar of Brighton, read himself in » 
Sunday, Dec. 18th. 

WE understand that the Bishops of London, Winchester, and 
Rochester have taken the management of the second twelve dayy 
mission into their own hands. 


AT a meeting held on Dec. 13th, the Committee of the Society 
for Promoting the Employment of Additional Curates made 5m 
grants, in order to provide curates for poor parishes. 
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SCIENCE AND ART NOTES. 
AN instrument has lately been invented which will both give the 
exact time of day, and the latitude and longitude of the place 
where it may happen to be used. 


AT the meeting of the Royal Society held on December 15th, 
Dr. Carpenter, and Mr. Gwyn Jeffreys’ ‘“‘ Report on Deep Sa 
Researches,” was concluded. We wish that ‘‘ Deep Sea Maury,” 
whom circumstances compelled to take up his abode in England 
during the war against the Southerners, had been prevailed onto 
stay with us, and give his powerful aid in the discussion of such 
subjects as the above-mentioned. 


AN exhibition of works of industry and objects of art hasbees 
opened lately at Athens. 

NILSSON has been creating a furore in New York ai 
Philadelphia, by her singing in ‘‘ The Messiah.” 

ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S “‘Overtura del Ballo,” was recently gives 
at a Liverpool concert, and met with great applause. 


‘¢D1g GALLMEYER,” the piquante Viennese actress, has lately 
followed the example of so many others in her profession, ait 
has prepared a comedy, which is to be entitled ‘ Out of Pur 
Spite.” 








NOTICES. 
The request that stamps should accompany MSS. sent to ths 
office was inserted by inadvertence in the Christmas Number. 


The Editor begs that no stamps may be forwarded. 


The announcements of forthcoming works are unavoidably 
postponed. 
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MR. FRISWELL’S NEW WORK, 
This day, Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
MODEEN MEN OF LETTERS 
HONESTLY CRITICISED. 
By J. Hain FRIswett. 
Author of “‘ Essays on English Writers,” &c., &c. 


ALSO NOW READY 
HELAND of the SUN; Sketches 
T ofTravel. By Lieutenant C. R. Low, Author of 
“Tales of Old Ocean,” &c. 5s. 
“Really very pleasant reading.” —Athenzum. 
HE LIFE and TIMES of the Rev 


OHN WESLEY, M.A., Founder of the Metho- 
y Rev. Luke Tyerman. Vol. I., 8vo, 12s. 





dists. 


T= COMING of the BRIDE- 
GROOM. By the Very Rev. Henry Alford, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury. Imperial 32mo, 1s. 6d. 


ODEL WOMEN. By the Rev. 
William Anderson, Author of “Self-made Men.’ 
Crown 8vo., 5s. “loth, gilt edges. 


ECULAR ANNOTATIONS on 
SCRIPTURE TEXTS. By the Rev. Francis 


Jacox. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


FOR THE YOUNG. 
ADELEINE’S TRIAL and OTHER 


STORIES. By Madame de Pressense. Four 
Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d., handsomely bound. 
LD MERRY’S ANNUAL for 1871. 


The First Volume of a New Series, beautifully illus- 
trated, and in the richest style of binding, forming a splendid 
Christmas Gift Book. Price 6s. 


ALTER’S ESCAPE ; or, the Capture 
of Breda. By J. B. Liefde, Author of “‘ The 
Beggars.” ‘Twelve Illustrations, fcap 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Loxpox : HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED PRESENT BOOK. 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


THE ANIMAL WORLD, 


Cloth Back, Pictorial Boards, 2s. 6d., or cloth, extra gilt, 5s. 
The Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals 
BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT THE 
CIR CULATION 
OF THEIR JOURNAL HAS EXCEEDED 
26,000 Copies each Month. 
Upwards of 600 of the principal Newspapers of the United 


Kingdom have given favourable Notices. 


NOS. I TO 16 ARE OUT, PRICE 2d. EACH. 


May be had of all Booksellers. 





PROTECTION FROM FIRE 


DANGEROUS IMITATIONS 
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| any outrage on the laws of probability. 








Fust published, price ss. Cloth elegant, 400 pages 
Crown 8vo. 
ILLUSTRATED By Datziet Broruers. 


AKDALE GRANGE:A 


TALE OF SCHOOL-LIFE FOR BOYS. 
By Thomas Simmons. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“Tt is said that when Moliere wished to know if a new 
comedy would be successful, he first read it over to his 
housekeeper, and if she laughed and was amused, he then 
considered himself safe. In like manner we have not trusted 
ourselves to pronounce upon the merits of ‘ Oakdale Grange,’ 
by Mr. Simmons, but have handed it over to some young 
people, and taken their opinion. They pronounce it ‘ very 
good,’ ‘amusing,’ ‘ interesting,’ and ‘life-like.’ The writer 
is therefore to be congratulated on having written a tale of 
school-life in so attractive a manner. One or two blemishes 
in expression, will, no doubt, be corrected in a second 
edition, to which we doubt not the book will soon attain, 
and find a place On the schoolboys’ shelf next to ‘Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays’ and ‘Frank Fairleigh.’ ”"—Church 
Opinion. 

“ There is a very healthy tone and bright spirit in ‘Oak- 
dale Grange,’ which we could desire to see in other books 
intended for the perusal of the young. Mr. Simmons’ 
story is neither of the goody-goody kind, nor is it filled 
with unwholesome sentiment. It is full of young and 
healthy life, and the characters are drawn naturally, with 
much care and tolerable finish. Some of the portraits are 
elaborated more than others, but ‘ boys’ will scarcely dis- 
cover these flaws in the interest of the incidents of school- 
life, which are here judiciously and artistically arranged, so 
as to form an agreeable plot, the interest in the develop- 
ment of which continually increases. The language is 
good, and the style generally easy. The book is prettily 
and tastefully bound ; and the original engraved illustra- 
tions, by the Brothers Dalziel, add a charm to a very 
agreeable story of school-life for boys.” —~ Pudlic Opinion. 

“ A book which may be quite safely bought for home or 
school use. Boys will read it, and it will certainly tend to 
keep up a tone of honour and uprightness. The author 
has a very fair comprehension of boy nature.”"—Literary 
Churchman, 


“* The supreme excellence of tales for boys is that they 
should teach a very high and generous model, but solely 
through the medium of the story. We can congratulate 
Mr. Simmons upon his having achieved this excellence in 
the work before us. Many high lessons of morality and 
religion are conveyed in such a manner, that the youngest 
reader’s attention cannot flag from the first part to the 
last. This shows considerable art on the part of the writer, 
and we must admit that ‘Oakdale Grange’ exhibits in a 
high degree the skill of the story-teller. The book may be 
thoroughly recommended, and we may add that there is 
not a word of Protestantism in it, its instinct is entirely 
Catholic.” —Church Review, 

“If anybody wants to write a tale that is safe to be read, 
let him an ta ‘or his subject school-boy life. He may tell 
us incidents which we have read a hundred times before, 
but we shall never be tired of the old story. Mr. Thomas 
Simmons, though he has a hackneyed theme in ‘ Oakdale 
Grange’ (Bull, Simmons and Co., Wigmore-street), has 
executed his variations with taste and effect. We have 
tried his book upon a schoolboy, and he reports it to be 
very satisfactory.”"—Church Times. 


“ This is a very interesting and amusing book. It is 
well written, and depicts with great power the different 
phases of boys’ characters. To make the story more 
attractive a little romance is introduced, which is somewhat 
unusual in works of this kind. The book is got up in 
good style and the letter-press is excellent.”—ZLiverfool 
Leader of Literature and Art. 


“* Oakdale Grange’ introduces us into the inner life ot 
alarge public school. There is an abundance of excite- 
ment, and the character of the boys who figure prominently 
in the story are natural and well drawn. At the same time 
the principles inculcated are good. Although it is thestory 
of a Protestant school, there is nothing in ‘Oakdale Grange’ 
which a Catholic boy may not read, and one or two allu- 
sions to Catholic practices which occur in the story are 
made in excellent taste, and show that the author has at 
least strong sympathies with the church. Altogether it is 
not often that we meet with so healthy a lay book.”—7he 
Tablet. 

“Although the 4 informs us that this story was 
written for boys, it will be read with no small degree of 
pleasure by men. The story is written in an unpretending 


style, the characters are well drawn and well contrasted, | 


and such plot as the book contains is developed without 
We may add that 
the story is pleasantly told, that the hero is certain to be a 
favourite with boy readers of spirit, and that the entire 
work is pervaded by a high moral tone.”—Christian 
Times. 


Bull, Simmons, & Co., 9, Wigmore-street, Cavendish- 
Square, London 
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THE STORY OF A. LIFE. 


By Wittram ALFRED GIBBS. 


“The author has an elevated and refined expression ; an abundant and choicg command of language ; the true ring of 
poetical genius ; and an exuberant imaginative power far above the average.”—J//ustrated Review. 


“¢The Story of a Life’ 


—. 


caught at once, and riveted to the very end of 


passages have in them the true and undoubted ring of poetry in the very highest sense. 


the poem.”—Standard. 


is marked by touches of unmistakable genius, graces of poetic imagination, refinement, and taste, 


The reader’s attention will be 


“ A book which is full of vigorous and graceful writing, which breathes a hopeful and manly spirit, and which paints domestic 
life in the most winning colours.”—London Review. 

“¢The Story of a Life’ is as fair and happy a home-scene as could well be P 
his thoughts and feelings in words that cannot fail to touch the hearts of his readers.” 


ictured. The author has the talent of expressing 
—Dublin Evening Mail. 


E. Moxon, Son, & Co., 44, Dover-street, Piccadilly. 
For other Opinions of the Press and List of other Works, vide Atheneum of November 5th. 





ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR 





CHAPMAWN’S PATENT PREPARED. 





healthy 


night, often continuing 
arise from the use of im; 
duction of a perfect food 


The Best Food for 
Infants 





Especially is its good effect seen at the time of weaning, } : 
abhiag the child to cut its teeth with very little pain or danger. Its satisfying qualities enable the child to enjoy quiet sleep at 
i without interruption for seven or eight hours. Considering that the majority of children’s complaints 
roper food, and that even pure starch, such as arrow-root and corn-flour is frequently used, the intro- 
, such as the Entire Wheat Flour, must be regarded as a public good. 

The Entire Wheat Flour, taken as gruel, is a wonderful restorative for invalids, especiall 
finement, and is superior to all farinaceous food, for sufferers from dyspepsia, aud other comp’ 
Sold by Chemists, &c., in 3d., 6d., & xs. pots, and 3s. tins, Sole Proprietor, ORLANDO Jones & Co., 13, Billiter Street, London. 


No Nursery should be without this invaluable food, which, by its highly nutritive and digestive qualities, promotes steady and 
wth, and spares the infant many of the pains, and the mother and nurse much of the trouble, usually experienced. 
and until teething is completed, its richness in earthy phospates en- 
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HE BEST AND SAFEST RESTORER 
AND BEAUTIFIER OF THE HUMAN HAIR 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, 


proved by 70 years experience, and by numerous testimonials, 
open for inspection at the Proprietors. Perfectly free from 
any poisonous or mineral admixture, its certain good effects 
are lasting, even to the latest period of life. It is only neces- 
sary to be cautious on purchasing, to ask for Rowland’s 
Macassar Oil; and to avoid cheap spurious imitations, 
which do not contain a particle of the original ingredients, 
the pn pe of which is confined solely to the know- 
ledge and practice of A. Rowland & Sons, and neutralizes 
all ay = to separate its component parts. A. Rowland 
& Sons have repeated complaints from parties who have 
suffered from their use, but they cannot, in such cases, 
answerable for the consequences. 


The lowest price of the genuine article is 3s. 6d.—the next 
78.—10s. €d.—and 21s. per bottle. 


Sold by respectable Chemists and Perfumers. 





HARROGATE MINERAL WATER. 
, | ‘HE Public can now be supplied with 


. these world renowned and invaluable waters, includ- 
ing the Aerated Natural Iron Tonic, for givin vigour to 
the system.—(See Medical Certificates.}—Vide Press Price 
ag! doz. of all Chymists and Family Grocers. Wholesale of 

m. Whittle and Co. 63 Great Tower Street E. C. 

“ The Aerated Natural Iron Water isa very pleasant and 
invigorating effervescent chalybeate, and may be taken as 
— ordinary beverage with great advantage .”—Queen. Nov. 
1870. 





CURATIVE ELECTRICITY. 


NVALIDS, who (from a want of practical 

knowledge of the application of Electricity and Galvanism) 
have been dissappointed in obtaining a cure from the use of 
GALVANIC APPARATUS, are invited to communicate 
directly with Mr. Harry Lobb, M.R.C.S.E., Surgeon Eleo- 
trician, from whom may be had CURATIVE ELECTRI- 
CITY, by post Thirteen Stamps.—31, Sackville Street 
Piccadilly, London. : 





The only safe Aperient—BURDEN’S CONDENSED 
PULLUA SALT. 

HE German “ Pullua Water ’’ has been 

long esteemed as an invaluable aperient medicine for 
all constitutions, and the most successful remedy for Gout, 
Rheumatism, and Cutaneous Disorders, The ‘‘ Condensed 
Pullua Salt” has been ely prescribed during the last ten 
years by most eminent icians and Surgeons. It pos- 
sesses all the medicinal Efficacy of the foreign spring, in a 
more Concentrated state, combining portability in form and 
economy in use. Prepared only by Edward urden, Phar- 
maceutical Chymist,38 Duke Street, Grosvenor Square W. 
And Sold with full directions in bottles 7S. 148 and 21s. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s 


Square. 

LONDON.—Founded in 1841. 
Patron.—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President.—_THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

The following are the terms of admission tothis Library, 
which contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Lit- 
erature, in various Languages. 

Subscription, 3/. a year, or 2/., with Entrance fee of 67. ; 
Life Membership, 262. 

Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town 
Members. Reading-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 

Prospectus on application, CATALOGUE, price 155. ; to 
Members, ros. 6d. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


TRANRAER HOUSE COLLEGE and 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
STRANRAER Prace, Mapa VA ez, W. 
Principal: Mr. BARKER, M.C.P. 
Pupils carefully instructed in all the branches of a liberal 
education. Diet unlimited. Terms moderate and inclusive. 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Principal. 


ACE POWDER.—SAUNDERS'’S 
FACE POWDER, or Bloom of Ninon, unrivalled 

for beautifying and preserving the complexion; perfectly 
harmless. Packets, 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d, ; free for eight, six- 
teen, or forty stamps. Surperfluous hairs easily and effec- 
tay removed by SAUN DERS’S ORIENTAL DEPILA- 
TORY. Packets, 2s.; free for twenty-six stamps.—J. 














Nearly Ready, 
VENTIDE; or, THE LOVE 
TO-DAY AND THE LOVE FOR AYE, 
A NOVEL, 
By Mrs. A. LOCKE, 
Author of “‘ Influence; or, The Sisters.” 
3 vols., 31s. 6d. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS UPON “INFLUENCE 
“The story is very readable. It is carefully written, the 
object good and well kept in view, without however being 
pedantic or obtrusive. The observations and the moral i 
culcated are excellent. The story has the great ny | 
of being well kept in hand, and not allowed to go into 
fuseness. The character of ‘Ethel,’ her gi love and 
womanly awakening, are extremely well done.” —A thenau 
Bull, Simmons, & Co., 9, Wig more-street, Cavendish 
Square, London. 
M. A. VER KRUZEN. . 
: I ‘HE magnificent Still and § 
ines of the Moselle and Saar, also of the Baw 
rian, Palatinate, and other Districts, are supplied in ther 
native purity, and at reasonable prices, by 
M. A. VER KRUZEN, 
3, Tell-street, Wood-street, London, E.C. 
Sole Agent for the Still Moselle Wines of Mr. Hugo Saree 
feld, of Frier, Moselle, which have proved for nev 
ralgia, gout, and many other complaints. 
Delicious and Fragrant Light Dinner Wines from 208. 03% 
per dozen. 
Higher Class up to 60s. The very finest Selections to 1% 
per dozen. 
Very Superior Red Wines from 20s. to 60s. per dozen. 
Exceedingly fine Sherries and Ports from 325- 6d to of 
per dozen. 
M. A, VER KRUZEN, Sole Aces 
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PAUL GUSTAVE DORE. 


C* all times of the year, the time when good things of 
every nature should most congregate and press 
together in rich and varied profusion, is the Christmas 
season. Happy in its memories and its associations, to 
the poorest as to the richest, where is it not welcomed with 
honour and acclamation? Where is it begrudged the 
display of the best that belongs to us—the bringing out 
in generous liberality of such hoards as no other period 
could be held worthy enough to call forth. In presenting 
our readers with the marvellous creations of M. Doré’s 
pencil, we have been mindful of this honour due to the 
time. And where could we turn to find so rich a mine 
of pictorial art as in that treasure-house which has been 
so amply filled by this gifted master of design? To those 
who will feel drawn to look with care and thought into 
such examples of his genius as are here offered to their 
notice, a few words about the man himself may not be 
uninteresting. 

For all future time, the named of Strasbourg will stand 
out in history, amid a crowd of obscurer names, as a type 
of that struggle which has so desolated France, and held 
all Europe breathless in its progress. A type of that 
steady, cool, scientific persistence found constantly on 
the one side, and that devotion,that heroism, that sublime 
endurance which may end in defeat, but defeat honoured 
and sympathised with, which has so repeatedly charac- 
terised the other. Strasbourg is a town of memories. 
Amongst those memories this one is not to be lost— 
that there, in January, 1832, was born Paul Gustave 
Doré, and there he spent his early years, until one 
day his father set out for Paris. Young Doré 
went with him. He saw Paris, and his resolution 
was taken. “ Here,” said he, “I am tolive.” Hecame, 
he saw, he only waited a little time, and he conquered. 
His' education was completed in his new abode; his 
studies in art were carried on with the enthusiasm that 
burned within him. Very soonthe Yournal pour Rire 
bore the marks of his youthful skill and humour. Very 
soon, paintings by Doré were the sights of the day. We 
cannot attempt to follow the progress of his productive 
life. If we ask, “What has he done ?” it might well be 
answered, “ What has he not done?” What style of 
art has he not successfully attempted? What material, 
oil, or Water-colour; tempera, or transparent, has he not 
used?» What subject has he not grappled with and 
conquered? In what field of nature, of history, of 
fancy, of imagination, has he not walked like a king? 
What feeling of the human soul, what emotion or aspira- 
tion of the human heart, has he not clothed in some 
striking and precious embodiment ? When we contem- 
plate the scope, the versatility, the luxuriance of his 
artistic gifts, we have no shame of our age in that walk 
at least, amongst the many paths, new and old, which 
it has tried to tread. The mere profusion of his works 
was never surpassed ; their excellence has been seldom 
attained ; and, for the two in combination, he stands 
alone. 
thousand sketches he produced in a few years, rarely re- 


-’ 


We should be afraid to state how many | 


| touching anything. No day-labourer ever worked harder. 
| for, let it be remembered, that serious study, quick 
| thought, instant grasp of an ideal, amazing contro} of 
| hand to transfer the brain-picture to the paper, are all 
involved in such work asthis. And the knowledge, th 
| power of management, the subtly hidden meanings dis. 
| played in all his best efforts, are insufficient to mark him 
| even when considered in the calmest mood, as one of the 
chief wonders of ourcentury. Such things as he has done 
would have been impossible even to the great jj 
painters, who stand as the acknowledged heads of their 
order. They had not the fruits of time, the results of 
research, the means of travel, the splendid collections of 
natural and artistic objects of which to-day can boas 
But M. Doré can say of himself, amidst his means 
“T,the heir of all the ages in the foremost ranks of time” 
and with a truth possible to few men, for the proof of 
his truly inheriting, lies in his splendid place in thog 
ranks, 

But we will not indulge in the rhapsody to which we 
feel tempted, though we cannot speak of Doré coldly. 
| His is too remarkable a natural force to be looked at 
| with the severe calm and coolness which men would 
generally have in judging of work done. And what a 
vain attempt would it be to try and catalogue his works 
here. Todo so would be to namesome of the finest 
gems of literature—English and foreign—which have re. 
ceived new lustre from his touch. Amongst the works 
of his o countrymen are Rabelais’ wild tales 
Balzac’s” fantastic Contes Didactiques, Eugene Sits 
“ Wanderinge Jew,” La Fontaine's “ Fables,” Chateav- 
briand’$ Atala” and “ René,” and many others. Dantes 
deathless poem has become a new possession to the 
world since Doré has taken it into the crucible of his 
imagination; Milton is sublime now to us all; “Dos 
Quixote,”: in all his humour and sadness, is sucha 
familiar, such a dear, such a noble friend as he never 
was before; Tennyson has publicly acknowledged his 
obligatians:in the warmest terms ; and even the Bible, it 
may be said without any irreverence, is the easier tobe 
realised in’many parts because Doré has lived. 

Can it be said we speak too strongly? Do we ac 
knowledge no’ faults in Doré, no defects of truth to 
naturé, no bad composition, no occasional poverty of 
thought, ‘no ‘casual coarseness in things horrible or gr 
tesque, no rashness in trying to define too sharply some 
things bestJeft undefined, no failure to grasp sometimes 
the highest feelings of humanity, or to portray the spint 
of what was*superhuman, no carelessness in minor things 
no sign of hurry, no falsification of facts natural or his 
toric? No, we see all this here and there in Doré, but 
the old simile of the spots in the sun is well worn by 
this, and we could not insult the judgment of our reades 
by supposing that they too cannot find imperfections 
Doré, or that they need any argument to see how slight 
these are compared with his perfections. With no sud 
argument in view do we ask them to turn to what pl 
tures of his are here before them. We will not speak of 
them separately. They are pictures to be studied, and ¥ 
will not intrude thoughtsand observations on our readers 
| who mthey will occurof themselves. But, as we think they 
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have eyes and appreciation for humour, for grotesqueness, | 
for richness of accessory, for the display of wonderful | 
knowledge, of costume, of architecture, and all the freaks 
of fashion in successive ages, they will see some token of 
all these in such pictures as thatof Sancho Panza awarding | 
justice, the Glass Slipper, and the Town and Country | 
Mice. If they can feel what is grand, sublime, terrible, | 
they will feel it in looking at the picture of Ganelois’ | 
mountain castle, and the scenes from Dante, and Milton, | 
Chateaubriand, and the Bible. If they can admire gorge- | 
ous landscapes, they will look long at the view of the Falls | 
of Niagara, and the gorge where Satan stands poised in 
solitary and desolate grandeur. If they can feel delight 
ata visible representation of what is rapturous, calm, | 
and holy, they will stand silent at the picture of the an- | 
gelic worship, and of that other agonised worship which 
at this season of the year is not likely to be forgotten. 

Finally, two portraits are here. One is the grand, 
mysterious dark face which once trembled with the rap- 
tures of knowing and seeing (for Dante did see, like every 
great poet) the wonders of the Dzvina Comedia, and one 
(by a hand not Doré’s), the portrait of the quondam 
Strasbourg school-boy who went to live in Paris. We 
will leave them without further words. Their own in- 
terest will speak for them—each in a different way, but 
both with a peculiar force. 

> —-— 


. CHRISTMAS-BOXES. 





T is a pretty conceit of Virgil’s that the world was | 
created in spring, in order that animals and shrubs, | 
asyet unused to rough weather, might be welcomed into | 
existence with warm sunshine and zephyrs. Not less | 
aptly for all classes of men does the festival of Christmas 
coincide with winter. Whatever difference the Eastern 
and Western Churches are distinguished by in their 
calculation of Easter, they have agreed, from the time 
when the Roman Church instituted the feast, in observing 
Christmas on the same day. Astronomical calculations 
show that the Redeemer’s birth must have taken place 
towards the end of the year, though certain of the early 
Christians fancied it was fixed at that time from a | 
desire of superseding the heathen festivals which were 
then annually held. Whether by design of heaven or of 

men, however, the fact remains as Milton wrote :— 

“It was the winter wild, 
While the heaven-born Child, 
All meanly wrapt in the rude manger lies,”’ 

And that as year by year the Feast of Love comes round 
‘0 us at that inclement season, it is fraught with 
blessings to rich and poor alike, for the latter are most 
benefited then by receiving of the abundance which 
the time prompts the former to bestow upon them. 
Frost and snow bring compulsory holidays to all. The 
stat event of Christmastide invites men to be merry in 
fart and at board, to consume with friends and kinsmen 
the fruits of the earth in genial festivity, as the ancients 
penn wont to do at their Saturnalia, which coincided in 
, © with ourChristmas. Independently of the joy of the 
*ason, the cold forces men to adopt a hearty style of | 





living if they would escape its numbing effects. Now 
if ever, too, are we reminded of our brotherhood one 
with another, now we love to remember our poorer and 
less fortunate kinsmen in the battle of life. A good man 
has a cheerful word as well as a more substantial gift for 
them at this time. What a fine trait is it in Addison’s 
portrait of Sir Roger de Coverley, that every Christmas 
the good knight, together with abundance of solid 
comforts, took care to send to every family amongst his 
poor neighbours, a pack of cards. If this particular gift 
be now somewhat out of place, we can still imitate the 
principle by being careful to increase the cheerfulness 
and happiness of some of the many miserable classes 
outside our own households. A kind thought is never 
thrown away, and a little consideration will point out 
numberless ways of making the friendless happy at this 
joyful season at but little cost. A small gift of tobacco 
or snuff renders the aged, the blind, the helpless, in our 
large workhouses cheerful under their lot ; a few flowers 
or prints for the sick in our hospitals entail a legacy of 
blessings on the donor; a handful of toys for orphan 
children in large charity schools, or for sick ones in the 
Children’s Hospital, delights those whose home-feelings 
must necessarily, in such places, be abruptly repressed 
by numbers, or their cultivation entirely neglected. There 
is so much kindness and sympathy running to waste at 


| Christmas in good wishes and longings to help others, 
| ifonly a way seemed open, that our readers will excuse 
| these few hints which may serve to give a more definite 


character to their benevolence. 

In a man’s more immediate circle of dependents and 
employes, the good old custom of giving Christmas-boxes 
provides for the dissemination of much cheerful happiness 
and good-will. We say “old” custom advisedly, for (if 
another antiquarian allusion be permissive), as our 
Christmas good cheer found its prototype in the Satur- 
nalia, so the habit of giving presents descended to us 
from the Roman custom of bestowing gifts on friends 
for the sake of the omen on the feast of Strenia, the 
first day of the new year. The Aandsels of the Scotch, 
seldom or never asked for by dependents until New 
Year's Day, like the French e¢rennes, preserve the custom 
more faithfully than our Christmas-boxes, due on Boxing- 
Day, but both alike claim the same parentage. He is 
much to be pitied who bestows his Christmas-boxes 
grudgingly. Independently of his losing the glow of 
satisfaction at having helped and cheered others, he has 
radiated, so to speak, so much less goodwill and readi- 
ness to oblige amongst his dependents, reduced by the 
amount of his niggardly withholding the stock of national 
happiness. 

At Christmastide all ought to be in partnership with 
the brothers Cheeryble, those most genial of Dickens’ 
many fine Christmas characters. Truce, however, to 
moralising! When Father Christmas comes with wel- 
come joy and feast, “advice, with scrupulous head, strict 
age, and sour severity ” are but ill compeers for him. 

Most of us have long outlived the delight of receiving 
anything in the shape of a Christmas-box, but the reflex 
pleasure that comes from giving them is always within 
our grasp. It is also in our power to realise the sensa- 
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joys of “tips” in our Christmas holidays as schoolboys 


—the refined gratification of imagining beforehand what | 


uncle William and aunt Bountiful would give, the glow 
of satisfaction when’ the half-crown was at length 
securely deposited in our pocket, the agony of choosing 


With these recollections, when Boxing Day arrives, lay 
up a large stock of cheerfulness and ready money, and 
be prepared, spite of any number of interruptions on 
your time, to dispense them liberally. No applicant on 
such a day ought ever to receive a check. Fling away 
remembrance of the Irish Prelate’s self-satisfaction, who 
cordially congratulated himself on having always been 
superior to the weakness of ever giving anything away 
to beggars. At certain times it is even pleasant to be 
imposed upon. School bills naturally may be looked 
for at Christmas, but the perplexities of the Elementary 
School Bill are to be resolutely set aside on Boxing- 
Day. The “religious difficulty” is not to be thought 
of, there must be no “conscience clause” for the day; 
we can afford to be generous at such a time even to “a 
defaulting board;” all “rating” is to be utterly for- 
gotten, let good-humour reign supreme. ‘ 

There is a certain amount of pleasure, too, in bestowing 
Christmas-boxes to be gained by imagining the de- 
lighted feelings of the recipients. Such thoughts draw 
us nearer to our kind, and tighten the links of our 
common brotherhood. Methinks we realise the sweep’s 
sensations on collecting his Christmas-boxes. His 
pleasure must be somewhat grim, taking its hue sadly 
from his trade. Boxing-Day, indeed, is never Black 
Monday for him, nor can he possibly look blacker 
than usual if the old gentleman at the corner of the 
street (secretary to the association for putting down 
Christmas-boxes), angrily refuses him a gift; but we 
doubt if his be ever a festive joy when he has collected 
his annual black-mail. Who can even fancy a merry 
Christmas party of chimney-sweeps? No, he moodily 
retires to his favourite public, and, in a warm but dark 
corner, somewhat removed from public ken, sups on 
black puddings and porter. What, again, can the 
butcher's boy do with his Christmas-boxes? He is far 
too familiar with chops and steaks to care to feast off 
them, while a sense of his dignity precludes his indulg- 
ing (like the fish-shop cad) in a debauch upon pastry. 
Probably he attains the summit of his ambition by pur- 
chasing a blue coat cut in the manner affected by the 
“young men” of his establishment, with its colour 
warranted fast. The sweeper, who has cleared a path 
for us across the square for the last year, is not at his 
post to-day, much to the detriment of our boots. He 
must have gone to the annual dinner of his fraternity. 
Crossing-sweepers are always thrifty, and rumour has it 
that when they do unbend, and (as on Boxing-Day) dine 
together, the banquet might be spread at the Free- 
mason’s Tavern, so luxurious is it. Let us hope that, as 
it proceeds from a brush, it may not end with one. A 
cynic might make a few sarcastic remarks on the recent 
bearing of his postman. Some eight months ago we 


were obliged to report ours for neglect of duty, and, as 


| a matter of course, when he next met us, he walked 


proudly by, defiance in his port. After a few weeks 
alas! for the weakness of human nature—he Con. 
descended to make a civil remark on the weather, o 
some such commonplace ; in two months more he an 


| animated in his morning greeting, we knew what magic 
> 





between tarts and marbles in its immediate expenditure. | had worked the change—the approach of Christmas! 


During this last month he has been assiduous as eye 
in touching hishat. “Of course he obtained no Chris. 
mas-box?” On the contrary, he had it as usual; the 
study of the man’s conduct, and the speculations tp 
which he had led us with regard to the philosophy of 
hatred, were alone worth the gift. Doubtless, too, he 
will be a sadder and a wiser postman for the future, and 
will never see his vanquisher without a becoming sense 
of his own meanness creeping over him. Such mor! 
value lies in the custom of giving Christmas-boxe; 
Office boys, we should fancy, invariably spend theirs jg 
a visit to the theatre, and a supper afterwards. Servants 
are actually obliging for two days after receiving theix 
Sorely is the junior clerk perplexed with his. He wants 
a new coat sadly; his hat is barely respectable; it 
would be pleasant to indulge in a trip to the Crystal 
Palace, or to purchase that second-hand microscope on 
which he has set his heart. His aged mother lives by 
herself, however, far away in Lancashire. Winter is in- 
clement up there ; perhaps, after all, he can make his 
hat last a little longer. The old lady shall have a warm 
shawl sent her instead. We can guess which of thos 
who received our Christmas-boxes spent the happiest 
Christmas. Many others apply, to whom Falstaff’s 
words would perhaps be the fittest answer—‘ What!a 
young knave, and begging? Is there not war?. is there 
not employment?” But it is well to strain a point ia 
their favour at Christmas. 

Indeed, if generosity found no place in our hearts at 
Christmas, but all received strict justice according to 
their services towards the nation during the past year; 
the season would not be a merry time to many. For 
instance, the criminal classes, of whom there are 29,53! 
spending their days at present in and out of prison in 
London alone; if all had their deserts in the form of a 
national Christmas-box, the garotters, wife-beates, 
women-personators, &c., would each receive thirty lashes, 
pickpockets and rogues might be relegated for a wetk 
to solitary confinement in dark cells ; shot-drill and th 
treadmill would furnish several days’ occupation 
impostors and juvenile thieves. What a powerful agest 
of reformation would Christmas-tide thus spent so0 
become to criminals! Others, however, who are higher 
in the social scale, and have not yet been convicted,® 
to speak, might profit by a Christmas-box after thet 
own fashion. Thus, the cheap wine-merchants—t 
“secret poisoners,” as the author of “Lothair ” calls them 
—what more appropriate gift for them than a case of theit 
own wine, which, and which alone, under high pains 
penalties, they should be condemned to drink dunng 
Christmas-tide? Let the quack doctors, and all the amly 
who pester the public morning after morning with cit 
lars and advertisements, be compelled to repair the have 
Christmas fare may make amongst their digestive org™ 
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bya liberal consumption of their own pills and nostrums. | 
Perhaps we can come a little nearer home, my masters. | 
It is well that you quake, frarimus ardet. You, good | 
sir, or fair madam, as the case may be, you have | 


imputed the worst of motives to their most transparent 
deeds, slandered, maligned, and derided them. Society 

ys you now in your own coin. Take your place on 
the stool of repentance, and hear for an hour, without pos- 
sibility of excuse or rejoinder, the truth about yourself! 
You again, welchers, jockeys, horse-copers, and “pullers,” 
milkers, “knowing hands,” e¢ zd genus omue, all the 
scum of race-course and horse sale, whether titled or 
otherwise, what fitting Christmas-box has society in 
store for you? What return for your services do you 
most righteously deserve? Magnanimously, she will 
give you at this genial season of her best, trusting to your 
honour to amend henceforth. Perhaps your Christmas 
fare will shame you, too, for the foul Christmas you have 
prepared for so many. 

All this flows naturally from a consideration of the 
original import of Christmas-boxes. Along with many 
names of our streets and taverns, they are a remnant, 
much distorted, of pre-reformation days, of times when 
a Christmas-box (according to the old proverb connected 
with them—‘“ No penny no paternoster”) implied some 
service, either rendered to the giver, or to be rendered to 
him. Whether we give or refuse a Christmas-box, how- 
ever, let some consideration of the inclement season 
mingle with our sense of justice. It may be worth while 
thus to have indicated to some that there is a philosophy 
of Christmas-boxes which haply does the give ore 
good than the receiver, if he cares to dwell a moment on 
the moral aspects of the custom. For the rest, perhaps 
the habits of patience engendered by the frequent rings 
at the bell on Boxing-Day may, in itself, be a discipline 
for our comfortable homes.» “Another interruption! 
What on earth is the matter now ?” 

“Please, sir, the reader for the Press at Messrs. 
has called for his Christmas-box.” 

Now is the time to test our own moralizing. 

“Very well; give him this, and wish him and every 
other reader a Happy Christmas !” 


jain your neighbours’ reputations during the past year, | 





- 
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A TERRIBLE NIGHT. 


(RELATED IN A LETTER TO HIS FRIEND TOM CODDLES, BY 
JOHN JONES, THE SUFFERER.) 


you ask me why I have an aversion to the country, why I am 

content to immure myself amongst smoky chimneys, eternal 
fogs, aad unpleasant olfactory evidences of foul neighbourhoods. 
Youeven make merry at my expense, and ask me if it is the 
music of the “Voices of the Night,” in the shape of 
Sarving, howling cats, which acts as melody to soothe my slum- 

- Inno jesting mood, let me assure you that I would sooner 
have ten thousand screeching cats about my dwelling, a// night, 
everynight, knowing that they were cats, than endure a second ex- 
perience like that first which made me leave, so-called, peaceful 
country life forever. Let me anticipate your request for an 
explanation, and tell you in some slight degree what I suffered, 








the effects of which still hang over me as a cloud under whose 


dim, dread influence I start when my teaspoon rattles in my 
saucer, have palpitation when a knock comes at the door, 
and require a strong stimulant when a stranger is announced 
“who will not give his name.” You may, perhaps, be 


| aware that I was never possessed of very strong nerves 


—I have always attributed the frailty to some ancestors 
of our family who were in the habit of taking nothing stronger 
than toast and water as a beverage—at any rate, nature 
left me endowed with less than the usual amount. Not 
that you must place any credence upon what my wife says, 
who, with one of those comparisons which are especially 
odious, said to a detestable spinster acquaintance, who 
had dropped in to tea—I overheard her through the key-hole, 
anticipating a plot to reduce my usual pint of beera day to half 
a pint, a subject which I knew to be under discussion—“ As 
for my husband, Deborah, he hasn’t the sfirit of a man, but if I 
had only listened to the advice of my friends and you, Deborah, 
and had married Jonathan Spinks, I should not have feared the 
world, or—hem—‘ the evil one.’” Ithink if anything could have 
made me hit her it would have been ¢“Aat, Tom ; but, as I had 
heard it through the keyhole, and couldn’t have the face to let 
her know I had been there, I went up to her bedroom, and tore 
her gown all out of the gathers, and put my fingers through her 
socks, and then-blamed her for slovenliness. It served her 
out, for of all things she detests darning socks and mending 
gathers. 

When our eleventh child was nearly two months old, and I 
began to feel the incubus of a large family pressing too heavily 
upon me, I mildly suggested retrenchment. As _ you 
may imagine, I was dreadfully abused. How was I, the father 
of eleven of the finest children in the country, all exactly 
like their mother, to talk of starving them, and leaving them 
to go barefoot, in cool blood. I was a monster, a coward, 
and a brute, and if anyone starved I must be the first. 
I did not hint again, more especially as neither my collars, shirts, 
or wrist-bands had any starch put into them or button put on 
them for nearly a fortnight, and my wife said that it was 
all a part of the economy I wanted. I mildly suggested that 
I hoped it was not all to be mangled out of me in that style— 
as I thought, a mild, jocular way of answering it—which was 
stigmatized by my wife as being “‘a disgusting and murderous 
expression.” A few days after, my wife hada great noise with 
her servants, dismissed three out of five on the spot, and amongst 
them our man-servant, James, whom I rather feared, as being a 
terribly brave fellow, and was, therefore, rather sorry to lose him, 
seeing that the nights were drawing in very dark, and there were 
many rumours of robberies within a short distance of our lonely 
house. When these had taken their departure under the awful 
ban of “ economy,” which I had hissed into my ears fifty times 
in the course of the day, I was compelled to get in the coals, 
and do other little masculine acts of a not very elevating cha- 
racter which I will not enumerate. The second night after the 
reduction of our establishment we had all retired to bed, and 
after I had carefully closed, fastened, and inspected every 
possible mode of ingress, I retired into the upper story ; 
and, after closing and fastening the door which shut 
off the top bedroom floor from all the rest of the 
house, and taking a quiet glass of port wine from a small 
cupboard which I kept for my own special use unknown to my 
wife (for should not the head and protector of the household 
have the wherewithal to cheer and inspirit himself when going 
through the danger of the nightly rounds) I felt at peace with 
myself, my family, and all the world. Bythe way, as the 
policy of this barricade upstairs has been called in question, 
and you have never seen it, I will describe it, and I think 
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you will agree with me that, instead of its being “the shield 
of a coward who hides behind wooden doors,” as my wife 
insultingly calls it, you will consider it is only a very neces- 
sary and most valuable precaution in case of danger, except- 
ing when, by the treachery of your own household, it is turned 
to a base use, as you will find later on in my letter. When I 
entered the house in which I was residing at the time, the 
bedrooms were all upon the third and fourth floors, I was 
struck with the original idea of barricading the landing at night, 
so that, in case of thieves, we should be perfectly safe. I had 
a strong framework and door built over the top of the stairs, 
fitted with bolts on the inside; so that, I might safely say, 
I had never slept in such perfect peace and safety before. 
Certainly, Miss Deborah said that “ it was the duty of a man to 
confront the robbers,” but Miss Deborah was an old fool. Well, 
as I was saying, I retired into the nuptial chamber after indulging 
with the glass of wine (and taking a peppermint lozenge to 
destroy the chance of discovery), and, after undressing, whilst 
undergoing a homily from my wife upon the degraded nature 
of man, my low acquaintances, and the superiority in everything 
of women, I got silently into bed, and, fearing the continuance 
of the homily, feigned deep and noisy slumber. I was soon 
joined by my worthy spouse, who, after putting the light out, 
ejaculated a blessing upon me in the shape of, “ That Jones is 
more like a heathen than the husband I ought to have had ” (giv- 
ing herself at the same time nearly all the clothes. Soon all was 
silent, except the noise I made with my heavy breathing, and 
the clock tick, tick, ticking on the landing. Perhaps it had 
been half-an-hour, perhaps more, when all at once I heard a 
loud knock. My loud breathing changed to breathlessness and 
palpitation of the heart! My wife jumped up in bed with 
“Good gracious ! What's that?” No one answered the question, 
no one could, or would if he could, answer the question. 
“Jones,” in a whisper. No answer. “Jones,” in a 
louder tone. No answer. “Jones,” still louder. Still 
no answer. “Jones,” still louder, and with a shaking of 
my shoulder. I only moved restlessly, breathed loudly, and 
glided again into slumber, for I knew only too well what Mrs. 
Jones wanted. “Jones,” this time with quite a muffled shout 
in my ear, and a continued pulling about, which no sleeper 
could suffer and still sleep. I yawned, and rose slightly in bed, 
staring vacantly at my wife. ‘ Jones, you sleep like a lump of 
wood—there’s a man in the house.” I tried to laugh lightly 
and incredulously ; it was a failure, it sounded like the sepulchral 
echo of fear. “Come, don’t lose a moment. Get up and go 
down. They will be carrying off the plate.” _I tried to reason 
with my wife—to explain how one fancies noises in the middle 
of the night—that it might have even been thunder. All to no 
purpose. She sneered, “I thought as much. I see you're 
afraid. You would sooner see your family cut to pieces by 
barbarians than raise your little finger to touch them. Ugh, you 
coward.” Now, if there is one thing which I cannot endure from 
my wife it is the imputation of cowardice. It may be true, 
I have /é/t that it was, but who would confess it?—I wouldn't. 
I jumped out of bed, shaking in every limb, and with my teeth 
chattering, said, “ Coward indeed, you talk like a fool. I fear 
no one.” But J did. In fact I felt to fear everybody just then, but 
more than everything else that undefinable something downstairs. 
I assumed a bantering tone, “ Possibly it’s one of Farmer Brown’s 
pigs grunting.” Assoon as I had said it I felt how weak it was, 
€ven as weak banter, for Farmer Brown's farmyard was nearly a 
mile away, and there was no other house nearer, “ Pig, indeed. 
I hope it will shake you.” Which loving wish was gratified 


in fact already without ifs interference, for I shook from head 
to foot. My wife had now got out of bed, and, not to be out- 





done, I went towards the door. My wife said, “ It is sure tobe 
downstairs.” I said, “I will listen at the door.” She said, up. 
mercifully, “ Listen, indeed ! You'll go all over the house, or | 
won't go to sleep /his night.” Her going to sleep I careg 
nothing about, but I felt it would be an ignominy to discuss the 
question further, and went to the top of the stairs. All was 
perfectly still. I unbolted the door and held it a little ajar, 
Still no sound, except the wintry wind as it moaned dismally 
up the staircase and came through the aperture. I opened it 
wider. My wife was coming from the room. I took one step down, 
My wife had come to the top of the stairs. I went a litte 
further. A sudden, awful how] ascended up the staircase, My 
wife—cruel, heartless woman—closed the door with a bang, 
and I distinctly heard the two bolts shot into the locks. Ter. 
rified, and almost dissolved in fear, I clutched the door 
“Matilda! Matilda! open the door,” I hoarsely pleaded. No 
sound came back. ‘“ Dear Matilda, dearest Matilda! oh, ® 
open the door.” No response came back. My wife had either 
fainted or fled into the bed-room. What was I todo? What 
could1 do? I knew of no place to hide in. If I moved from 
the spot, I might only hasten my doom. Again that terrible 
howl, sounding weirdly up the staircase. I sank down inahe»p 
on the stairs, clutching my knees in terror, and gazing vacantly, 
fixedly, down that staircase, up which I expected # to come. 
What cared I for the keen wintry blast circling in eddies of 
intense cold round my almost unprotected frame, and my 
entirely unprotected legs. What mattered—the plate—vain 
mockery! If # would have taken the plate and be gone, would 
I have been the man to interfere with z#? Oh, no. I would have 
implored # to take it all—have thanked #¢ for taking it; but no! 
plate was not the thing required, it was 7. Poor John Jones; it 
was J who was required. As fast as I could think, or chatter, ! 
reviewed my offences against mankind at large. I was mor 
charitable in those ten minutes (it seemed ten hours, nay, a life 
time) than I had been in my whole life before. I promised 
myself to live at peace with everybody, give anybody any 
thing, excel all the saints, live such a life as no one had lived 
before. But all to no purpose ; again the awful howl “mig 
nearer,” and, mingled with it, “the dankof a chain.” | felt my har 
turning blue, grey, brown, white, in turns. My form was shrinking 
into vapour or “moisture ;” the entire stiffening of my whole body 
had gone ;—talk about being unnerved, unstrung, of nightmares 
dreams, and horrors! I was going mad, stark, staring mad 
There is a limit to the powers of every mortal, mental and phy 
sical. The limit had been reached for what was left of me | 
cowered in the corner, expectant of the finishing touch tomy 
delirium, my madness. Gibbering and chattering, I shook 
with an ague. Here it came. One last, long piercing how; 
another clankof the chain ; a white form turning the corner ofthe 
stairs, myself in a corner, with no means of escape except past 
it, approaching nearer and nearer. With an idiotic laugh, ands 
spring, I darted past éf, and, with my shirt flying in the wind 
took in three bounds the three flights of stairs, and fell né 
heap, like a bundle of old clothes, on the cold flagstones m the 
hail. 


My wife said it was perfectly disgraceful for a man in af 
spectable position, the father of eleven beautiful children, al 
thevery image of herself, to be racing about the house neatly 
naked, and to be found, with only his nightly garment Sf 
rounding his form, in his own hall, in the broad daylight, by the 
servants. This to me in bed, recovering slowly from the 
of my terrible fright, caring to dispute no assertion, ask ™ 
questions, eat or drink anything, love or hate anybody, only t0 
sleep—sleep hours, days, weeks, months, years—my whole lit, 
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so that by sleeping I was zvsede instead of outside that terrible 
wooden door. 


[never tried to find a solution to my fright. I have never found 
one. YetI may add a most unlikely solution arrived at by my 
wife (of course, as usual, attributing to mea total absence of the 
faculty of discernment), which, as I heard it at the keyhole 
(to which I was again obliged to return for information of 
plots being hatched between herself and Miss Deborah, my 
quthority having been weakened still more after the events of 
that terrible night) I was unable to challenge. 
she believed, from the fact of our house-door being found un- 
fastened, and no property stolen excepting a purse of house- 
keeping money, which she kept in a private drawer (which ser- 
yants alone could have detected by close observation), that it 
was a plan of revenge carried out by the domestics who had just 
left our employment, who, favoured by the servant still with us, 
had entered and secreted themselves in the house ; had then 
carried out their plan of revenge, knowing John to be such a 
terible coward (I shook my fist at both of them through the 
key-hole, as that old hypocrite Miss Deborah ejaculated, with a 
sigh, “ What a terrible misfortune for you to bear, dear ; you 
who, above all women, soadmire courage, and so very nearly 
married brave Jonathan Spinks.” My wife sighed, wiped her 
dry eyes, and continued), “and afterwards escaped with the 
money. I fancied I heard loud laughter when I opened the 
door just a little to see what had become of John 
after that terrible noise, but, as I couldn’t see him, I 
bolted the door again, and went off to bed. I heard soon after 
that the manservant James had married the housemaid Susan, 
and that they had enough money between them to set up com- 
fortably in business. I feel sure that this money was my house- 
keeping money, and that they had had many a laugh at my 
fool of a husband, John Jones.” So far as it goes there is my 
wife's solution. I feel sure it was nothing short of an apparition, 
otherwise, why should it be in white, and wherefore the chain ? 


drink port wine, at least I never heard that they did, and this 
apparition drank mine, for not one drop remained in the bottle 
the following morning. So now you know why I prefer 
to live with humanity around me. Even if fast asleep it is yet 
available for company under an alarm. You can also readily 
magine why I prefer the wildest shrieks of all the cats of the 
neighbourhood, in chorus, solo, or full band, rather than endure 
the terrible fear of noises which are impossible to be defined, 
sights which are appalling, and a complete dependence upon 
the mercy of my wife, when she has a wooden door defwixt 
herself and myself, dehind which to shelter her fears, and leave 
me to undergo alone “A Zerrible Night.” 


-™ 
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MOTHERS-IN-LAW. 





ALWAYS abused, rarely beloved, often hated, barely 
ea endured, generally feared, isthe mother-in-law. Is 
deservedly or undeservedly so? She finds few cham- 
at her cause is a losing one, her advocates are 
vent if not actually listened to with a sneer, at least 
gd greeted with a smile. Yet many good, amiable, 
nd clever women happen, in the course of events, to 
ve sons or daughters-in-law. The mere fact of their 
ildren getting married ought not to alter the very es- 


mid or unheard, and successive generations see her | 
| surest stay in the husband of yesterday. A still more 
| cruel trial might be in store; the girl; nurtured in 
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| their friends and acquaintances they still remain bright 


and loveable specimens of womanhood, while with their 


| new character of mother-in-law they assume the onus 


She said that | 





se so hes _—— 
ace of their being, or pervert every better instinct. To 
| 


inherent in the title. Whose is the fault? Is it a fault 
or a misfortune? Or, as when the captain being asked 
what caused sea-sickness, curtly answered, “ Human 
nature at sea,” can it really be human nature ? 

We all know, if we have at all considered the subject, 
that there are two distinct classifications of the species. 
The husband’s mother differs widely from the wife's 
mother. Their sphere of action and their influence are 
not the same, and, although equally disliked, are not so 
for identical reasons. The husband’s mother may be 
more personally disagreeable and obnoxious to her 
daughter by marriage; but she has not the power to do 
much harm, or to create lasting disturbances. A man 
loosens the ties of home as soon as he goes to school : he 
has escaped from maternal thraldom years before he 
marries, and his independence is so recognised a fact that 
even the most interfering mother would not enter with 
him in any very minute course of repression in his house- 
hold. Besides, men, as a rule, ignore details, and are 
happily unconscious of bickerings. She may worry the 
wife, criticise her management, blame her way of edu- 
cating her children, throw out hints, fan the flame of 


| petty dissensions ; but it is not in her power materially to 


alter the husband’s opinions on his domestic affairs. On 
the contrary, the wife’s mother, especially if living with 
her, has not learnt to forget the habits of obedience and 
submission which she had a right to expect from her 
daughter, but which she must not exact from the young 
bride, in whom she should respect not only the wife, but, 
in the wife, the husband. Her child must no longer look 


; Ay , | up to her, ¢ her counsel on any subject where the ma- 
One doubt, however, rests upon my mind—apparitions don’t | ps , seek here - y subject 


ternal and marital ideas are at variance, and she ought to 
refrain from offering her opinion. A girl, on her wedding 
day, severs the ties which bind her, body and soul, to her 
early home ; and it is not for the mother to hold with too 
tight a strain the end of a chain which every day must 
lengthen. Affection can subsist, submission must cease. 
Let the parent remember that the vows spoken at the 
altar by her child seal her own abdication. Woe to her 
if she waits to be dethroned ; woe to her daughter if she 
struggles to retain her empire. The sacredness of 
married life is inviolate: no eye, however loving, must 
pierce the veil that shrouds it ; no hand, however gentle, 
probe its wounds even to heal them; joy and grief 
alike must be shared alone by those two who have 
elected to tread, hand in hand, the chequered path of 
life. 

Poor mothers, learn your hard but inevitable lesson. 
The lips of a man will wipe away in one day twenty 
years of your caresses. The child who from her cradle 
has sought in your arms a shelter from every harm, a 
solace to every sorrow, will turn from you to find her 


love, petted and adored, from whose golden head you 
have averted even the semblance of pain, may be 
rendered unhappy through the man to whom you have 
given her, and yet you have lost the right to listen to 
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her wailings save to bid her suffer and obey ; you must 
stifle your yearning pity, your sorrowing indignation, 
and let your weeping daughter return to the home of her 
choice without a word of blame for him who caused her 
tears. Her future happiness, her peace, is at that price ; 
and you who would gladly have laid down life to guard 
her baby feet from peril, would you shrink from that 
supreme duty of saving her from the greatest of all 
danger,—disunion, even should your heart bleed unto 
death ? 

All love is selfish, because all love is weak; but a 
mother’s love has the strength of sacrifice, and should 
be nerved to that cruel rending of close-knitted affections, 
to that receding to a secondary place, that giving up of 
all that is most precious, precisely because it is so 
precious. Is there not a bright hope in store ; a reward 
to look forward to? Three or four years of liberty, of 
independence, of non-interference, give the young 
husband a sense of security: he feels that the woman 
sitting at his fireside is no longer a creature moulded 
after another’s will, the slave of habit and early associa- 
tions, but his companion, his help-mate, his wife in the 
truest sense of the word, whose individuality has 
expanded under his guidance and influence, who has 
consulted him so long, that their views have grown to 
be the same, and whom he can trust never to waver 
by word or deed from her loyal allegiance. Her 
mother, who has lived apart from the young pair, a 
somewhat rare but honoured guest, kind but reserved, 
chary of her advice, and reticent of her opinions, will no 
longer be looked upon with distrust or jealousy. 
Gradually as years roll on, the more she retires, the 
more she will be courted, and the dreaded mother-in- 
law will, by slow but sure degrees, take her place as the 
beloved grandmamma. 

But to do all this, to lock up her heart, to put aside the 
sweet habits of petting command and loving interference, 
to open the arms that have held her child in so tight a 
clasp, and to do it bravely and cheerfully, a mother need 
perhaps only—remember! Remember her youth, the 
tremulously happy hours of the honeymoon, then the 
sudden spell cast on her fair young dream, the broken 
téte-a-téte, the husband’s impatient shrug, his unwonted 
silence, his compressed lips when “dear mamma” was 
appealed to; later, the first quarrel, her unwise recrimina- 
tions, and, unwiser still, her taking “dear mamma ” 
into her counsels ; the talking over the matter between 
mother and son-in-law, and the misunderstanding which 
would have been explained away between two kisses, 
magnified into a serious breach. When the little 
fledglings begin to fly, the parent birds throw them out 
of the nest ; and it not unfrequently happens that when 
another spring comes round, the young ones return and 
rear a brood of their own in the old apparently 
abandoned nest. Affections have their laws, like the 
planets, and flow in their natural courses. Try to turn 
them back and the harmony is broken. 

Victor Hugo, in some of his best pages, towards the 
close of “ Les Misérables,” paints, in the glowing colours 
of which he alone has the secret, the deadly anguish of 
Jean Valjean’s paternal heart, when, after witnessing the 








marriage of his adored Cosette, he gradually fades out o 
her life. And yet he says :—“ We use too harsh a word 
when we talk of our children’s ingratitude: it is not g 
wrong as it seems. It is nature's ingratitude. Nature 
looks to the future. It divides human beings into twp 
classes ; those who come, and those who depart. The 
latter turn towafds the shadows, the former look 
to the light; this separation, fatal for the old, js 
involuntary in the young ; it increases slowly, like the 
ramification of branches ; without being torn from the 
trunk the boughs stretch further and further. The fay} 
is not theirs. Youth is drawn to joy, brightness, and 
love ; old age inclines to the end ; they do not cease tg 
see each other, but their hands have unclasped; the 
young feel the chill of life,—the old, the numbness of the 
tomb Do not let us blame our children!” 
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THE TAMING BY A SCREW. 





CHAPTER I. 


T was October term in our college—never mind the name~ 
that is to say, it was the month of December, and men wer 
beginning to talk about Christmas, and to pray for collections, the 
harmless college examination, which should release each captive 
student from the obligation of further residence. 

Our college did not do much reading. Uncharitable tongues 
called her idle and luxurious ; even the scholars, as a rule, were 
not discontented with a creditable pass. Nor did our dons appear 
dissatisfied with the line their pupils took. So long as chapels 
were attended, and men wore a black coat in hall, they might get 
plucked to their hearts’ content. In fact, tradition pointed to 
three cheery B.A.’s who could count twenty-seven plucks between 
them. Altogether our college was a very pleasant place. 

The recent University Commission—recent then, ancient now— 
had made some slight alteration. Men had begun to read in 
obscure corners of the college. Competition introduced a newset 
of scholars, some of whom conformed to the ways of the place, 
and discarded Aristotle for whist and ‘‘ van John ;’’ others tempo 
rised, whilst a very few preserved their idiosyncrasy and stuck t 
work. 

Of these none was more conspicuous than Germaine, a mand 
very hard head, very firm will, and indomitable industry. “Geist” 
in him had Germaine, but not much ofthe elements of popularity. 
Reading, which makes some men conversational, had the effect 
of shutting his mouth. In hall he never got beyond a mili 
demand to pass the salt, or a request for a third edition of cabintt 
pudding ; for Germaine could eat much and digest more. 

Imagine, then, the amazement of the entire forty-five men, who 
made the resident undergraduates of our college, when Germaint 
announced that he intended to establish a College Debating 
Society, of which he was to be the chief speaker. Yet, if wonder 
was gTeat in some quarters, indignation was greater. The bart 
idea of our college, where men enjoyed the luxury of napkins | 
sherry for dinner, and beer of preter-natural potency. The idea 
of our respectability being scandalised by a palaver! ‘Heavens, 
asked Cockshott, of the eye-glass and leer, ‘‘ were we Balliol?” 

This was intended for satire ; and Cockshott stared hard acros 
the commoners’ table in hall at Pyke, a freshman, and his pet 
aversion, who coolly replied that it would be very creditable to® 
if we were Balliol. ; 

Balliol, as most people know, is the college of all others which 
boasts the highest intellectual standard. Perhaps, in our days 
if it had a fault, it was that of expressing a silent contempt for 
the dunces of less illustrious institutions. Hence, it was di 
rather cordially. 

Cockshott had very red whiskers. People said that, althougt 
his cheeks were incapable of blushing, his whiskers chang 
colour with his emotions. Certainly, at this remark of Fyke® 
they looked downright angry, and thereafter ensued an uD 
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a 
tion. For Pyke was a hot-headed young Liberal, with 

nty of money in his pocket, and no small brains in his head. 
Be apired already to high honours ; and, not being averse to 
‘ring his opinions, was really charmed with the notion of Ger- 
maine’s Debating Society. Hence, he advocated it with warmth, 
and ended by intorming Cockshott that the new society would be 
in every respect select ; that it was not designed to embrace the 
whole college, but only those who, in the judgment of a com- 
ittee, of which he was one of the members, were fitting. Above 


rye Mr. Cockshott, not being asked to join, need not trouble 


: bout the matter. 

yee at once an end toa very warm discussion and the 

tion of deglutition. Being a prolix Latin dialogue, it was 
equal to cooling the most ardent temperaments, to whatever ex- 
tent ruffled. Hence Cockshott and Pyke left the table amicably 
enough to all appearance, having agreed to differ ; the truth being 
that Cockshott cared too little about Germaine, and his set, and 
their doings, to quarrel with anyone about them. He considered 
himself as a man of the world, who knew many trifles; and them 
asa plodding lot of ignorant school-boys. He was rather amused 
than otherwise at their want of appreciation of himself, and 
jnas. sch as he certainty did own a fair stock of wordly wisdom. 
However, this idea of Germaine contained within itself the 
elements of discord. It was, to a certain extent, an act of defiance 
on the part of the slow men to inform the wilder spirits that they 
were to be ejected from a society which would be associated with 
the name of the college. Granted that the fast men regarded 
debating as tomfoolery, they did not on that account like to be 
virtually black-balled. The man without a biceps, and only half 
alung, subscribed to the boat, as also to the cricket club. The 
man who had neither voice nor ear, nor indeed love for music, 
belonged heartily to the Madrigal Society. The principle of a 
college seems to be, that every one should support every one 
else’s amusements. Cockshott and Co. would have been willing 
to acquiesce in a debating society, and to help pay for the wax 
candles, and other paraphernalia of a mock parliament; but then 
their pride was wounded at being coolly set aside by men for 
whom they felt rather contempt than otherwise. Hznc 
lachryme. 

Nevertheless, in our easy-going, jolly old institution things 
would have shaken down with a few muffled grumbles if it had 
not been for the tone adopted by Germaine’s following, men who 
liked exclusiveness, because it increased theirown smallimportance. 
Foremost among these was Maxwell, a junior choral scholar, with 
the prettiest of faces, most delicious of voices, and an amount of 
conceit which, to lookers-on, was irresistibly comic, to his com- 
peers excessively galling. Now it came to pass after hall— 
that is after dinner—that there was a large gathering for wine in 
the rooms of one Mr. Eastern, a very popular commoner, who 
dispensed hospitality impartially to fast and slow, dull and sharp, 
whence it happened that at his parties there was a temporary 
amalgamation of uncongenial materials on the common basis of 
regard for the host’s port and claret. 

Atawine, men tumble in anyhow, flop into the nearest seat, and 
pitch caps and gowns into a heap in the corner. 
illuck would have it, Cockshott, still smarting from Pyke’s im- 

e, as he considered it, was opposite to Germaine, who was 
supported by Pyke and Maxwell, whilst v7s-d-v7s to Maxwell sat 





Of course, as | 


litle Barker, the idlest of all scholars, who knew more of philology 


than the tutors themselves, but never opened a book. 


us scholar, who sarcastically announced his intention of 
Proposing a motion at the first debate, to the effect that gin- 
punch be provided at the expense of the society for the benefit of 
; also that smoking be permitted if without expectoration 

hon. members’ carpets. 


At this, Maxwell took out of his pocket a list of members, and | 


it across without a word. It is needless to say that the 


tames of Cockshott and Barker were conspicuous by their | 


“That's our society,’” observed Germaine, curtly. 


Cockshott levelled a silent eye-glass in reply, but Germaine | 


¥as stolid in his defiance. 
Not so Barker. 
That the society, is it? What! no Barker, no Cockshott ?”’ 


- , | : % a Te x 
The gauntlet was flung down abruptly by this small but mis- | ©v* <limate ’s changeful 





‘and no gin-punch,’’ added Maxwell, ‘‘ nor, for the matter of 
that, tobacco.”’ 

“* H’m,”’ murmured Cockshott, ‘I don’t want to join your blessed 
society, but I don’t exactly understand this made-up list. We 
don’t cut Pyke out of the scratch billiards, because he prefers to 
play with the wrong end of his cue; nor Germaine out of the 
madrigals because he sings out of tune. My candid opinion, 
Maxwell, is, that you are too cool.”’ 

“* No offence is meant,’’ urged Pyke, ‘‘ but——”’ 

‘** But,”’ said Maxwell, ‘‘ the fact is, we want brains.’’ 

** No doubt of it,” rejoined Barker. 

** ] mean, of course,”’ retorted Maxwell, ‘‘ that brains are to be 
a sine gué non for membership.” 

“* T should have imagined,” interrupted Cockshott, ‘‘ that Barker 
here was not ill-supplied with that commodity. At all events, he 
gained an open scholarship at seventeen, and—at eighteen—I 
beg pardon, Barker, for recalling unpleasant reminiscences, con- 
trived to get ploughed for Smalls, following the footsteps of 
Sir R. Peel. I'll make you a heavy bet, Master Maxwell, that 
Barker will answer any scholarship question that you can put 
him, and that he can easily pose any man in the room if he likes.” 

Maxwell began to look awkward. He had raised a false issue. 
The real reason of Barker’s exclusion was his occasional inebriety, 
when he was noisy, and quite capable of destroying the peace of 
any well-regulated debate. 

It was only too apparent that, in spite of Eastern’s good wine, 
and considerable festivity at the other end of the table, in one 
part of the room there was arising a very pretty little disagree- 
ment. Perhaps the host may have guessed as much ; for, although 
it was not the custom in our college to sing over wine, he called 
across to Maxwell, and begged, as a great favour, that he would 
vouchsafe one of his latest compositions, for Maxwell always sang 
his own songs. Maxwell, as a mere matter of routine, on being 
asked to sing, always went through the same 7é/e of phrases. ‘‘ He 
could not sing.’’ ‘‘ He was hoarse.” ‘‘ It was a bore to himself 
and to the company—the piano was out of tune, and he had for- 
gotten his words.” These excuses being met all round by acertain 
sort of rhetoric which fed his vanity, he went to the instrument, 
and, having run up and down the scales, very much as if he ex- 
pected halt the notes to be dumb, enquired if company present 
knew a tune called ‘‘Guy Fawkes,” because he would trouble 
them for a chorus. At length, preliminaries being settled, Mr. 
Maxwell’s really delicious voice shaped itself to the following 
words, chorus being howled by his audience da cafo :— 


There is a science which, I know, transcending all the ‘ologies, 
It is the knack of age | forth unansw’rable apologies. 
Acquire it—and you hold your own in very best society, 
For though you stamp on tender corns you don’t ofiend propriety. 
The method you adopt is to— 
Bow, bow, bow, and apologise profusely as you bow, bow, bow. 
You ask a friend to dinner, but a pressing invitation 
From Lord Tom Noddy later on produces alteration 
In your plans—you therefore calmly cut the friend you had invited, 
Whilst to join his lordship’s festive set at Richmond you're delighted. : 
And, of course, on the day following, to your exasperated friend 
it is quite enough to— 
Bow, bow, bow, and apologise profusely as you bow, bow, bow. 
From the club, if it happens to be raining, 
You take the best umbrella, all felonious thoughts disdaining. 
You know it isn’t yours ; and, if you meet the man who owns it, 
You talk, till he is bored to death, and glad enough condones it. 
For you— 
Bow, bow, bow, and apologise profusely as you bow, bow, bow. 
At whist, a casual revoke, if opponents are forgetful, 
You find a very paying game (though now and then regretful), 
For if caught out, it iSn’t hard to swear you didn’t mean it, 
And to thank the player’s courtesy for kindly having seen it. 
Whilst you— 


Bow, bow, bow, and apologise profusely as you bow, bow, bow. 


You go to Lady Grumper’s ball, and, picking out the ée//e, sirs, 
A flaxen doll with dreamy eyes, play your little card se well, sivs, 
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As to secur her all the night, although she is engaged to 
An army m:n of savage mien, who is properly enraged too. 
However, on his addressing a remonstrance with a view to 
penultimat : coffee and pistols, you pacify him by your— 
Bow, bow, b »w, with apologies, which quantify your bow, bow, bow. 


Indeed, it must be confessed that— 
Your manners are inclined to be exceptionally tender 
To more attractive specimens of the more attractive gender. 
Impartially you favours deal to ladies who are pretty, 
And if any one takes umbrage—why yon rally him as witty. 
Whilst you— 
Bow, bow, bow, and apologise jocosely as you bow, bow, bow. 


Yet for all that, 
Vou travel first-class by the rail, when the cruel frost is biting, 
Your vis-a-vis is womanhood of aspect uninviting; . 
Then, the whole foot-warmer you usurp, till her brother at the station, 
Reminds you, in sarcastic tones, of your selfish situation. 
Whereupon, protesting your entire innocence, you— 
Bow, bow, bow, and apologise profusely as you bow, bow, bow. 
You go to church, but cannot get a seat for love or money, 
Whilst the man whose pew is close at hand, grins much as if ’twere funny ; 
Rut you’re on to Lim, for, being thin, as he is grossly fat, sirs, 
You dodge behin: his carcass, and then flop down on his hat, sirs. 

Of course, church is not the place foran altercation; so he 
gives way sulkily, and, as you hand him the wreck of his beaver, 
you appropriately— 

Bow, bow, bow, and apologise in whispers as you bow, bow, bow. 

In Parliament your utterance is really quite another 

From the flam you talked before the poll, concerning man and brother. 
Yet, if with pledges often made at variance is your vote, sir, 

Vou've one glorious excuse in that your betters trim the boat, sir. 

Hence you lay all blame on the ministry in order gracefully to 
Bow, bow, bow, and apologise with fervour as you bow, bow, bow. 


Director of acompany, that went eternal smash—crash, 
You neatly feathered your own nest, and do not care one clash—dash ; 
But if a captious shareholder, whose all is sunk in ruin, 
Should venture to be tiresome and to vow ’twas all your doin’, 
Then you— 
Bow, bow, bow, and apologise profusely as you bow, bow, bow. 
Yet for the best society ’twere wise to er vagaries, 
Which vulgar Joes won’t understand—still less their sprightly Sairies. 
In fact you bland aristocrats have tricks, which, though not shockingon you! 
Stout costermonger Joseph would respond to by knocking en you 
Down, down, down. 
Nor would list to your apologies when down, down, down! 


Great was the ovation awarded to the singer, who certainly did 
the ‘‘ bowing” with effective empressement. As aman he was 
unpopular, for not only was his opinion of himself offensively over- 
powering, but he had not a good heart ; nevertheless, as a vocalist 
he was a favourite. He did our college the greatest credit at the 
Amateur Society, and his excore was as safe as Sims Reeves’. 

‘* Suppose,”’ cried Cockshott, as he left the piano, ‘‘ you write 
another verse to that song, apologising for your very select talkee 
society? Eh?” 

** You don’t mean to insinuate,” replied Maxwell, ‘‘ that you 
are the costermonger Joseph, who will make solemn warnings of 
the aristocracy of debate ?” 

** Pooh!” interrupted little Barker, “‘it doesn’t want a heavy- 
weight like Cockshott to knock the apologies out of you. I'll 
bet you, Maxwell, a dozen of Simpkin that I make the whole 
debating society offer me their apologies for this cheek of theirs 
in excluding me. Come. What do you say?” 

To the surprise of all the bet was accepted, before Maxwell 
could answer, by Germaine himself; after which little Barker, 
nothing daunted, offered to make the same bet with any one in 
the room, the result being, that this very heedless scapegrace 
stood pledged to nine dozen of Afoé¢—even the brand was specified 
—unless, before the end of the term, the entire debating society 
should offer him their apologies. 

“Shall we add ‘profuse’ ?” enquired Pyke, as he booked the 
wager with a smirk of gratification. 





———=—=== 
‘« Just as you like,’’ rejoined plucky little Barker. “| Suppose 
you will allow me to define ‘ profuse’ as ‘ adequate’ ?” 


That evening, Cockshott and Barber did a quiet cigar togethe 
in the latter’s rooms. The little scholar had evidently a 
idea in his head, for Cockshott listened to him with marked g. 
tention, and no smalgkamount of amusement. 

‘* Why, little man,’’ he cried, ‘‘ you will be a complete Dayj 
with your sling and stone.” 

‘*]T don’t mean to kill them,’’ he said, ‘* although they will fee! 
the sensation of being prematurely in their coffins.” 

In the meanwhile the first meeting of our college debatj 
society was fixed for the following Saturday, at 9.30 p.m. s , 
and in Pyke’s rooms. Mr. Germaine to occupy the chair. Mr, 
Maxwell to bring forward a motion. 





CHAPTER II. 


AT length Saturday arrived, and on our breakfast tables we dis 
covered the following notice, neatly printed, and embellished wih 
the college arms :— 


“‘ The first meeting of the Debating Society will be held m 
Saturday, December icth, in Mr. Pyke’s rooms, at 9.30 p.m. 
precisely. 

** Motion to be proposed by Mr. Maxwell, 
*** That Mr. Gladstone is a consistent politician.’ 
‘* F, GERMAINE, President.” 


With my kidneys @ Za dbrochette—we had a large number d 
resident fellows, hence our chef was an artist—entered Barker, 

** Jenkins,” said he, ina voice of emotion, which, I am ashamed 
to say, I attributed to indigestion ; ‘‘ Jenkins, I’ve got nim 
dozen of ‘cham’ on this loathsome debating society.” 

Jenkins is my name; my nature, at that time of life, was to 
joy everything. On this point Barker and I were at one. 

‘* Have some breakfast 7”’ observed I, with my mouth full. 

** My dear fellow,” replied Barker, ‘‘ I’m far too anxious toca 
I managed a baeca and a beer before chapel. That must lastm 
for the present. 

‘* Eat,” said I, forcing a kidney upon him. 

Considering that he did not intend to breakfast, I was quilt 
surprised to observe how large a share of my kidneys he contnvel 
to dispose of. I had to make out with buttered toast and mr 
malade. 

“‘ Are you going to win your bet ?”’ I inquired. 

“ That depends upon you,” was the rejoinder. 

**On me ?”’ 

“‘ Exactly. I have every link in my chain except one, and! 
want you to furnish that one.”’ 

‘* But how? I don’t understand.’’ 

‘“‘ Nothing more simple. Cockshott is my confederate. | dott 
desire you to be anything of the sort. All I am about toaskist 
very small favour.’’ 

** Drive on.” 

‘* As follows: Pyke is a man of a very intelligent, observatl 
mind. Pyke, too, has a dozen of Simpkin on this event. Pykt 
must be managed.’’ 

He said this in hoarse whisper, suggestive of daggers and 
poisoned goblets. 

“Managed !”’ I could but echo. 

‘* Quite so—and you, Jenkins, are the man to do it. Look here 
I don’t want to obtrude confidences; far from it. I merelys] 
this—that if you could induce Pyke to come over to your ro0ms 
and play cribbage, or picquet; or anything interesting, from 8 
to 9.30 this evening, you would confer upon me a lasting 

I reflected fora moment. ‘ Pyke,’’ said I, ‘‘ will want 
arranging his rooms about that time, won’t he ?”’ 

‘You might hint,”’ observed Barker, dryly, ‘that it woulda 
be amiss if he put his rooms in order for the debate before 
comes over to you. Then you could play on comfortably up ® 
9.30. Eh?” 

The little man’s manner was so earnestly comic that I burst oat 


| laughing. It was impossible not to smell a rat. “Allo 
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Isaid, “ only remember, Barker, I am altogether an ignorant and 
aninnocent man.’’ ae ; ; 

“Precisely so. You are the victim of an infamous conspiracy. 
You do not, it is true, admire being excluded from a college 
society, but you are far too magnanimous to allow personal feelings 
to influence you. That’s about it.’ 

| must confess that I, too, was one of the non-debaters. I was 
told afterwards that they were afraid I should laugh at them. Most 
likely such would have been the case. I could laugh in those 
days, especially at bombast. ; 

«] shall meet Pyke at lecture,” I remarked, ‘‘ and I will throw 
out a bait in the shape of cribbage. He learnt the game of some 
old woman at home, and he thinks he can play. Anyhow, I'll 
let him beat me at first, and then he must in honour give me his 

e,” 

“ My son,” said Barker, in a solemn tone, ‘‘ your judgment 
does you credit. Amicus verus in re incerta. Yl tell you what, 
we'll win the Simpkin, and stop up till it’s all drunk. Ay! even if 
itlasts over Christmas. I can do from two to three bottles a day 
tomy own cheek. Cockshott, I should say, was good for quite as 
much; and, perhaps you won’t mind straining a point. Because, 


Christmas Number. 


see, nine dozen is an awful lot for three mouths to swallow in ~ 


ashort time !” 

“It isn’t won yet,” was my reply. 

My little friend, Barker, did not vouchsafe to argue on the 

ilities of his wager. He looked intensely self-satisfied, as 

ifit were already a matter of certainty. Having then lighted a 
pipe, he took up his cap to go, but, on reaching the door, turned 
round abruptly, and, advancing a step, whispered :— 

“By the way, old boy, I was forgetting. No one knows it 
except myself, but I must tell you : the fact is, that old Stevens’ 

other is disembodied, and old Stevens is going down to 

the funeral. He has told old Harry to keep it quite dark, or the 
Chapel would be simply empty to-morrow morning. Under these 
afflicting circumstances I propose, with old Harry's kind permis- 
sion, to occupy the bed-chamber to-night of the Rev. ar Stevens, 
and, previously to retiring to rest, I intend to partake of collared 
head, and other delicacies, followed by just a souwpgon of real 
potheen, which old Harry is going to get from somewhere—I 
don't ask queStions—I believe, however, from the reverend gentle- 
man’s cellar. You will come and join us of course, but let me 
give you one bit of advice: it might be prudent, before you come, 
to sport your oak carefully. Verd. sap. sat., and, without waiting 
for my reply, Barker bolted down-stairs two steps at a time. 

It must be explained that Mr. Stevens was our ‘“‘ Dean”—z.e., 
the don whose office it was to see that men attended chapel 
regularly, and a very considerable martinet our dean was. Old 


- Harry was Mr. Stevens’ scout, or servant, who, being old and 


vileged, made free with anything drinkable he could lay his 
on. Many a bottle of the delicious Fellows’-Common- 
Room port have I purchased from that old sinner at a price below 
itsteal value. R.I. P. He died one day of apoplexy, produced by 
asurfeit of gin-punch, and no one ever regretted him more than 
dd Stevens himself, although he did remark that his wine account 
with the Common Room was unaccountably reduced after the de- 
cease of his faithful servant. 

At Tawkin’s lecture I met Pyke. I don’t know why, but Pyke 
was always disposed to treat me with a certain amount of defe- 
fence. For one thing, I was rather senior in standing, and was of 
an inoffensive turn of mind.. I generally made myself at home 
where I found of provender a marked abundance, and could accept 
a freshman’s invitation without one dash of patronage. 

“T've nothing to do, Pyke,” said I, ‘‘ from about half-past eight 
onwards to-night. Come and play a game of cribbage.” 

_ “Well,” replied Pyke, ‘‘ nothing I should enjoy more ; but there 
isthe debate in my rooms.” 

“Ah, yes,” I answered ; “‘ of course.” As if I had a soul above 

es 


“ You see,” said Pyke, ‘‘ I shall have to put my place to-rights, 
Provide chairs, move the furniture, and all that sort of thing.” 
‘ What time do you debate ?” I enquired. 
Ds pee nine. I could come perhaps from eight till nine.” 
No, replied, ‘‘I shall be engaged till half-past eight. Why 
tot see after your rooms beforehand. ‘Then you could give me a 
geod hour at ‘fifteen two.’ ’ 
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Pyke reflected. ‘‘ Yes;” said he, “after all, it’s as broad as 
it's long. Thanks. I'll be with you at 8.30 sharp; but you must 
let me go at about a quarter past nine.’ 

‘* When you please,’’ was my answer. 

Accordingly, at exactly half-past eight, a tap at the door an- 
nounced Pyke, and in rather an excited state. He accepted my 
offer of a brandy and seda, but refuseda weed. I knew he would. 
It made him always turn a sort of chlorid colour. Down we sat 
to cribbage—a shilling the game, and half-a-crown on the rub. 1 
never held such marvellous hands ; fives and sevens and eights 
were as drugs. It required all my skill to lose. Lose I did, and 
appeared excessively annoyed. 

** Never mind,"’ cried Pyke, cheerily, ‘‘there’s lots of time for 
revenge ;’’ and on we played. At ten minutes past nine I had lost 
two games, and pushed across to him four-and-six. 

“« Time,’’ cried I, hurriedly, “‘ for one more game. 
quits.” 

‘** Done,” replied Pyke, ‘‘ but look sharp.” 

I can safely aver that no man ever played a’more procrastina- 
ting game than I did. There was enough on it to justify careful 
play, and I had, therefore, my excuse for wasting three minutes in 
deciding which cards I should throw out, and which I should 
retain. I held infamous cards, and it really required all my know- 
ledge of the game to avoid being beaten hand overhead. At 
length Pyke took out his watch. ‘‘ Half-past nine ’ he cried; “I 
cannot stop.” 

“But,” said I, “I have three nands to show against your 
one.” 

‘* Just so. Then I give you the game,” and as I pocketed my 
money, recouped against hope, I heard his footsteps rattle down 
the staircase, and, helter-skelter, across the quad. I looked at 
once at my watch. Pike was late, though only by about three 
minutes. Then I stared out of window, to perceive that he 
really was in amplé time, for the members of the debating 
society were straggling across one by one. Thought I, ‘I 
wonder what Barker means to do?” So I lighted a pipe of 
— leaf, put on a boating-jacket, sported the oak very care- 
ully, and strolled leisurely towards Cockshott’s rooms, which 
were ground-floor on Pyke’s stairease. 

I found his oak shut in my face. Nevertheless, strange to say, 
before I could rap for leave to enter, the door opened mysteri- 
ously, and I was admitted. 

‘‘Have you seen Eastern?” he and Cockshott exclaimed 
in one breath. 

“e Why ?” 

‘« Because the whole society are cosily caged, bar Eastern.” 

At that moment a quick step glided upstairs. In a tricy, 
Barker ran out to see who it was. 

‘** All right!” he exclaimed, triumphantly, ‘ That’s our last 
bird. Now forthe cage. Off with your boots, Cockshott.” 

Barker. was already in his socks. 

**Let’s see,” he added, ‘‘ mustn’t go without my bacca, and 
those lights. Just hand em’ across. Now.” 

Cockshott had slipped his boots off, and proceeded at once 
to take up a large bundle, at either end of which bulged the 
sharp points of an iron bar. 

I watched the two creep noiselessly up to the second-floor, and 
then, impelled by curiosity, was about to follow, but Barker made 
an imploring motion to me to keep quiet. However, as I looked 
up, I could see what was transpiring. 

The outer door of an undergrads. rooms is called ‘‘ the oak,” 
because it either is, or ought to be, made of that wood. In our 
college, the oaks were veritable masses of solid wood, sufficient 
to defy any attack almost. Pyke’s oak opened outwards, and was 
unusually strong, being clamped with iron externally. As soon 
as Barker arrived at the top of landing, he extracted the long bar 
from the bundle which Cockshott carried. Then, with an amount 
df positive bold impudence which was truly amazing, he delibe- 
rately seized hold of the oak, and slammed it to with a loud bang. 
In an instant after, he had applied one end of the iron rod to the 

anel of the door at about the height of a foot, the other to the 
eer ; then he pressed with his knee, and, the iron red being 
slightly convex at either end, one end was fixed in the door, the 
other in the staircase ; in short, the door was made fast. 

The sound of the oak slamming evidently took those within by 
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From ‘‘ Don Quixote.” Illustrated by Doré. 
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** We soon arrived at the border of the cataract, which announced itself with frightful roarings.” 


From ‘“ Atala,” by Chateaubriand. 
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surprise. At first, ‘one hand pushed gently, but it would not open, 
whilst there became audible a strarige sound as of a screwdriver. 
The news of their captivity must have rather stopped the ‘‘ motion 
before the house,” for ‘‘the house” rushed incontinently to the 
door, and gave one mighty shove, the effect of which was, of 
course, to fix the iron bar more firmly than ever. 

Barker beckoned to me, and I ran up the stairs to hear wild 
cries within of ‘‘ Where’s the poker !” ‘‘ Break the door !” “Get 
the coal-pick!” ‘‘ Here, shove, you fellows !” together with some 
very undebateable Saxon. . ay) 

In the meanwhile, Barker had succeeded in fastening in one 
screw—a coffin screw-—and the door was fixed as tight as a wall. 

“« They will break the panels,” I whispered. : 

“Oh,no,” replied Barker ; ‘‘ I have been in Pyke’s room, and with 
this result.” : ‘ 

And he opened a cupboard on the stairs, in which were stowed 
away fire-irons, coal-pick—even the knives, and the sheets off the 


“They can’t escape,” he said. “It is forty feet from the 

ound. . Their only chance is the chimney, and there is a perfect 
_ teow of a fire.” 

“« Now,” added the little scholar, ‘‘ suppose I do a bacca.” And 
he sat down coolly, and lighted his pipe, irrespective of wild 
threats from within to mind his skin as soon as the captives once 
got out—threats which seemed to be very gratifying to the 
smoker, who continued, in spite of them, his work of fixing ad- 
ditional screws, Cockshott all the while grinning from ear to 
ear. 

At length, the door being quite satisfactorily finished, Barker 
called in a loud voice: 

“Germaine !” ~ 

**Let me out, you blackguard !” vociferated the exasperated 
president of debate. 

‘‘ With pleasure. I only want the society to apologise profusely 
—yes, that’s the word—profusely, for its unmitigated cheek in 
ilersine me that I am unfit to belong to it.” 

“Yah! yah!” was all the response. 

“You won’t apologise, eh ?” 

‘*No!” from thirty voices in unison. 

“Then I wish you a very good night, and pleasant dreams.” 
And, pocketing his screwdriver, the little man slowly whistled 
himself downstairs. 

“« Supper,” said he, ‘‘ and just one glass of old Stevens’ whisky, 
and by that time they may have altered their minds.” 

As we walked across quad. I heard cries of ‘‘ help” and “ fire ;” 
but, inasmuch as Pyke’s windows looked out on to the back 
settlements of the college, I felt quite sure that the men might 
roar themselves hoarse without being heard. 

A very cosy supper we had in old Stevens’ rooms. Collared 
head, egg-flip, and other delights, with the potheen to fellow. 
Barker was triumphant, and explanatory of how he had completely 
ransacked Pyke’s rooms, lest there should be anything left which 
would suffice to smash open a door. 

He had matured his plans, so far they were a complete success. 

* About now,” observed Barker, as he finished his first glass of 
whiskey toddy, ‘‘I consider it is expedient to ascertain how that 

ioened debate is progressing.”’ 

Accordingly we wended our way from the fellows’ buildings to 
Pyke'’s staircase ; on nearing which we-heard sounds, as of a 
pandemonium. 

Barker lumbered slowly up, and then, with a civil tap, inquired 
whether the society was at all disposed to surrender. There was a 
medley of voices in response. 

** Speak out, can't you,” he shouted, ‘‘ there’s nine dozen on a 
word or so.’’ 

At this there was no smal] laughter within, followed by the most 
violent threats. 

“The jury are evidently not agreed in their verdict,” said 
Barker, sententiously. ‘‘ At all events, they are empanelled, and 
may remain so.” 

** Let us out, old fellow, and we'll pay forfeit,” It was the voice 
of Eastern. 

Barker, however, was moving downstairs. ‘Give ’'em time” 
w:ts all he vouchsafed to utter. 

' So we returned to our grogs, and remained blowing a cloud till 





: a $$ 
a quarter to twelve ; when, Barker remarking that the nearness of 
Sunday morning might produce a wholesome effect, marched back 
to Pyke’s oak. The society seemed to have debated itself quiet, 
He rapped as before, and called out :-— 

‘* Gentlemen, I am really sorry to be obliged to put you all tos 
much inconvenieace. If 1 could introduce liquors without 
ing the door, it would afford me the truest gratification. Asitis, 
I am waiting patiently for your apology, and I need only reming 
you that we are within only a few minutes of Sunday morning, to 
urge upon you the excessive unwisdom of a procrastinating policy.” 

There was evidently a disposition among some of the besieged 
to come to terms. As we afterwards learned, the fire was out, as 
also the candles; and cold and darkness are not agreeable ip 
December. 

‘* ’'m willing to own that the bet is lost,” cried Eastern, “ang 
209 and I,” cried other voices, whilst Pyke was heard to yell 
ae” 

« Put it to the vote,” bawled Barker through the keyhole. 

And they did put it to the vote, and Germaine had to express, 
in the name of the debating society, his fullest apologies to Mr. 
Barker. 

‘* Fullest won’t do.” 

“Most profuse,’’ cried Germaine in a tone of mortification, 
‘**and take care of your skin, Barker, when I catch you. You'ye 
won your bet, but you shall rue it.’’ 

* Bosh,”’ muttered the plucky little fellow. as his fingers went 
to work with a chisel and pincers to extract the coffin screws, the 
society within hammering impatiently. 

As the clock struck twelve, Barker, the screws being loose 
with a wrench of his fist pulled the iron bar aside, and, as the door 
was pushed open, he bolted as hard as he could tear down stairs 
and out of sight. 

The debating society visited his rooms and many others in 
search of him, but he was not to be found. No one suspected 
that he was concealed in the Dean’s rooms, so he enjoyed a very 
peaceful night's rest, and, by Monday morning, the aggrieved 
debaters had slept off their wrath, and reluctantly had to pay up 
the dozens of champagne. 

It made a nine days’ wonder in the University, and Barker, 
Cockshott, and I, stopped up to drink the wine. We had Méet 
for breakfast, luncheon, and dinner, and, by dint of asking a few 
friends to help us, contrived to finish the last bottle on Christmas 
Day, when we drank to the health of our college debate, coupled 
with the names of Messrs. Pyke and Germaine 

Alas! for the tag. Eastern and Cockshott are dead. Maxwell 
is a popular a. adored of the fair sex, and more conceited 
than ever. arker is a bald-headed, voiceless, minor canon. 
Pyke is an obese country squire, with many young Pykes. Ger 
maine got an open fellowship, which he still holds; and your 
humble servant, the saconZeur Jenkins, is not in respect of diges 
tion all he used to be. 
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AMONGST the pantomimes announced for the delight of the young 
folks this Christmas is ‘‘ The Dragon of Wantley ; or, Old Mother 
Shipton,” by Mr. E. L. Blanchard, which is the title of that tobe 
produced at ‘‘ Old Drury.’’ The Princess’ will have an extrava- 
ganza, written by Mr. Farnie, with the music by Mr. Frank 


Musgrave. All will be glad to welcecme Mrs. Howard Paul a 


the chief character. The piece is called, ‘* Gil Blas.” Few 
actors will be likely to be better received on their return than 
Mr. Toole, who will act at the Gaiety in a Christmas story by 
Dickens, adapted to the stage by Mr. Boucicault, and also in aa 
original ofera bouffe by Hervé. 

We are not sure how long Mdlle. Déjazet will remain at the 
Opera Comique, but we hope that her engagement may mt 
terminate for some time. We stiongly advise a visit to this lite 
theatre whilst so admirable an actress remains there. 
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HOT WATER WITHOUT: THE STORY OF A PARISH. 
IN TEN CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER IL. 
W HAT made the washerwoman and me both laugh was 
the likeness of the bed to a laid-out body. 

We were moving house : I had rolled up the bed, dragged 
arope round it near each end, as it were round its neck and 
ancles; and, finally, flung it out of the bedroom window into 
the yard, where it fell heavily. When I followed it by means 
of the stairs, and looked at it lying there, the likeness which 
it bore to a body laid out struck me so forcibly that I giggled. 
It looked like a body or like a drunken man fallen down. It 
had in it the first idea ofa statue, if only its Phidias had been 
there. Leonardo da Vinci conceived great works from worse 

n 

Then I giggled the washerwoman exploded, but imme- 
diately checked herself out of respect to me. One sudden 
sound alone escaping testified that the same thought was 
inus both—the human resemblance of the tied-up bed. The 
insulting violence with which it had been flung out of window, 
and its brute passivity under this treatment, reminded us of 
man’s truest wisdom under the strokes of fate. 

The washerwoman was a stout, middle-aged person, strong to 
labour, strong to suffer ; who arose every morning at four, and 
toiled for fourteen or fifteen hours every day in the week ex- 
cept Sunday, and, I suppose, every week in the year. I had 
scarcely ever spoken to her, but I knew something of her 
history. She had a large family of small children and a drunken 
husband, who used to beat her and take away her wages, until 
one day she rose against him, thrashed him, and turned him 
out of doors. The same evening he came back at a moment 
when she was absent, and attempted to set fire to the house. 
The police took out a warrant against him for this, and, to 
make sure of him, the warrant was in force for a whole year, 
80 that he had not ventured to show his face in the town for many 
months. Thus the poor woman was left to toil in peace for 
her fourteen or fifteen hours a day, and was actually able to 
devote a portion of her gains to the welfare of her children. 

When this person laughed in concert with me it could 
scarcely have been from any reminiscence of the architypal and 





“the statuesque. This can scarcely have been mixed with the 
feneral sense of human resemblance. It must have been from 


a sudden generalization of the looks and attitudes of the besotted 
~paa/ husband, whom she had thrashed, and whose return 


Atall events the good woman was deeply abashed at having 
im my presence. Yet surely she had as good a right 
atleast to laugh as I had. She was serving her country with 
Meonceivable patience and matchless strength for the smallest 
mward. At the expense of intolerable privation, she was 
maring her progeny of small servants to the country, who would 
succeed to her wondrous toils, patience, and hard- 

ships. What was I compared with her? I, who rose at half- 


pastnine, dawdled through my chapter of Thucydides, and | 


expected to be honoured in my university, for such 
toils as these about the same time that her drunken husband 
would be at liberty to ill-treat her again. Why should she not 
have laughed loud and long, if laughter were possible to her ? 
My lady sister came out of the house into the yard; and I 
from a slight elevation of her graceful head, that the 
human resemblance of the rolled-up bed had struck her also. 
did she laugh as we had done? I trow not. She went 
§p to the bed and tried to destroy its human similitude. She 


Sted it with her foot. She seized it with both hands, and | 
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dragged it into another attitude. But it still looked human, 
and after these two attempts, she meddled no more with it, nor 
looked at it again. 

Why did my sister try to efface the human similitude of the 
bed? Failing in that, why did she avert her eyes irom it? 
How can I tell? 








CHAPTER IL. 


Our work of house-moving had gone on in silence f»r some 
time in the yard, when a ragged boy, of about ten, p:esented 
himself at the door. Our washerwoman’s eldest son wus come 
to announce that the van was coming for our goods. IIl-clad 
little vagabond, miniature ruffiin, repulsive image doubtless of 
his father, this boy was not the least among the troubles of his 
mother. He would beg and wander about the country, but 
would neither go to school, nor stay in any service. When he 
was not out murauding, he passed his time leaning on his 
elbows, and staring at the world like a young Red Indian. An 
intense gleam of animal excitement now shone in his greedy 
young eyes. 

“ Mother,” whispered he in a hoarse croak, “ there’s th’ wild 
beasts come to th’ town ; let us go and see ’em.” 

“‘What do you want with the wild beasts, spending your 
mother’s money ?” said my sister. 

“It’s only twopence,” whispered the young blackguard ; “let 
us go, mother.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said the washerwomun, “ what do you want 
with wild beasts? Wild beasts, indeed ! If it was a wax-work, 
mum,” continued she to my sister, “there’d be some sense in 
it, for, of all things, I do like a wax-work.” 

The feminine pathos of this speech was striking. If there 
be an exhibition that is to be one despised and set at nought, 
it is a “ wax-work.” Base is it in its material, ghastly in its 
realization, irritating in its travesty of the noble art of sculp- 
ture. Yet it was this exhibition which this soft-hearted, hard- 
working, dlown-trodden woman preferred to all others! Such 
a speech explained the reason of the existence of wax-works. 
So noble in comparison appeared the boy’s desire to see the 
wild beasts, that I furnished the young blackguard with the 
requisite twopence, and he rushed away to the caravan. What 
he met with there will he told in another place. 

A new visitor was now announced ; I proceeded into our half. 
dismantled parlour, and there found the Reverend Bush Briar. 





CHAPTER III. 


Tue Reverend Bush Briar was curate-in-charge of the 
parish of Hot Water Without. He was a man whom I like, 
and who liked me; and though he was ten years my senior, we 
managed to associate on more familiar terms than might have 
been expected from the disparity of age. He was a man of 
considerable powers and of cultivated tastes, who might have 
graced a high position, and might have gained one too, if his 
energy or his luck had been equal to his ability. He had, how. 
ever, always managed to fall short of his own mark. He took 
a poor degree at the University, though he might have taken a 
high one ; and, after taking orders, he had drifted from curacy 
to curacy without rising in his profession. He had married very 
a agg in his first curacy ; and was now a widower with 
a family. is sister Arabella had charge of his household, 
This gentleman’s whiskers were grey, and his nose was grow- 
ing red. Not from wine, for he was a water-drinker, but, as I 
used to think, from the determination of unused faculties to the 
head. I think so still. Clerical work is one-sided, so far as it 
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Jesus praying on the Mount of Olives. 


From the “ Holy Bible" —New Testament, Illustrated by Doré. See Page 1. 
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employs the mind at all ; and a clergyman has a greater chance 

of running to seed than other men. It is beneficial for a clergy- 

man to go in hard for something else besides his profession. 

Mr. Briar‘had never decisively done so, and, in consequence, 
the germs of many powers that were in him remained unde- 
veloped, while at the same time his preaching and ministerial 
efficiency altogether had undergone diminution. A sort of 
melancholy rested upon him—a puzzled sense of the incongruity 
of things. I used to feel that he sought my acquaintance that 
his mind might be warmed by the youth of mine. He always 
tried to diminish the distance between us, and delighted to talk 
of the books I was reading, which he had read before me, 
and of the college life I was leading, which he had led before 
me. 

Now that I am become something like what he then was, I 
suspect that I then was much more like what he was in his 
younger days than I could ever have thought. 

I was at that time second to Shakespeare. Milton, I be- 
‘lieved, might be equalled with industry. In other words, I was 
not twenty-three. It was true that ] had written unsuccessfully 
for the Newdigate; but who ever expected critical discernment 
in the college dons who adjudged the Newdigate. Did they not 
reject Hartley Coleridge? Did not Tennyson get the prize at 
Cambridge by mistake? In philosophy I sided with Plato, and 
considered Aristotle a groveller. 1 was just the fellow to warm 
up that dear old Briar. I had only known him that long va- 
cation, when I took and furnished a cottage in his parish, and 
brought my sister to it, to read in quiet. I was now breaking 
up my little establishment, and sending my furniture home to 
my father in Liverpool. Briar was now sitting disconsolate in 
the dismantled room, where he had smoked many pipes. 

** What are you grinding at now ?” said he. 

“ Thucydides.” 

“A grand book.” 

“ Overrated : far inferior to Herodotus : toughness its chief 
merit.” 

“Then mind you chew it well. Don’t you go in for thinking 
that Thucydides can be construed at sight. That it can’t. Ex- 
perto crede.” 

_ “There are other things to be thought of in the world than 
bothering with an old ass who could not write his own language 
A sient I want you to hear some verses I wrote last 
night.” 

“Tf it’s all the same to you, I'd rather not this morning. You 
are a great genius, no doubt; but genius hips me somehow 
now. I had rather talk about yourself.” 

‘* As you please ; but you'll miss the best thing I’ve done yet.” 

“When are you going ?” 

“To-morrow.” 

_“T amsorry to lose you, and sorrier to lose your sister ; she 
will be missed by the poor ; for though you have been here so 
short a time, she is the best visitor I have.” 

“I daresay she is, old fellow ; and we are sorry to leave you. 
But you must come and see us in Liverpool.” 

Here my sister entered. 

“Miss Branstone,” said Briar, “I shall bid you good-bye 
now, though I mean to see you off to-morrow. I cannot say 
how much you will be missed here.” 

“ But we hope to return next summer,” said my sister. 

“Tf you do,” returned Briar, ‘“ you will not find me here. I 
have got a piece of news for you. The rector of this parish is 


dead, and so, of course, I must leave.” 

“ But how can the death of an old gentleman at a distant 
watering-place force you to leave this parish?” asked my 
sister. 
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“Let me try to explain,” answered Mr. Briar. “ You knoy 
that I am curate-in-charge—that is, curate without an incym. 
bent on the spot. But why so? Because the incumbent, who 
is just dead, had to go away on account of debt, and the liyi 
is what is called seguestrated, to pay his debts. It has been 59 
for seven years. Anallowance has been made to me out of the 
sequestration, a now, that the rector is dead, that will stop ; 
a new réctor will be appointed, who will probably bring his own 
curate with him, and my place will know me no more.” 

“ But,” said my sister, “suppose the new rector, whoever he 
may be, should not bring a curate of his own, why should you 
not still remain curate here °” 

** ] should not choose to work under the eye of a new master 
after being so long without one at all.” 

“Yet, was not the old rector in fact your master, though 
absent ?” 

“ Not at all: I was put in by the sequestrators, not by him” 

“Why did the old rector get into debt ?’ 

“ Because the living is worth five thousand a-year.” 

“Was there no other reason ?” 

“Yes : he had private property.” 

“T always heard that he was a good man.” 

“* His memory is cherished here, even by the people to whom 
he owes large sums. The fact is, that he was an easy-going, 
careless man, whom wealth would be sure to ruin. His habits 
were expensive, his family expensive. He got into a muddle 
of debt in the most incredible manner, before he finally retired 
to his watering place, and left the field to me.” 

There was a pause. Then my sister said, suddenly: 

“After all, why should not you be the new rector?” 

“Little chance of that,” said Briar, smiling. “They will 
put in some man of family or fortune, or both ; certainly not 
one with neither.” 

“ But you have more claims than any one else.” 

“ Perhaps so; but my claims do not amount to much. I have 
been here some years, it is true, but I could not grumble on 
that account. Men have had much higher claims set aside, and 
submitted patiently.” 

“You fail to comprehend, my amiable Arabella,” said 1 
“that church patrons carry out the great ecclesiastical law of 





“ A high position to 


“ And rightly so,” said Briar, gravely. 
You will not find 


a man of small means is a simple misery. 
me anxious to be rector here.” 

“ Well,” said I, “ you have not convinced me that you ought 
not to be rector : and I think you. ought to try for it.” 

The Reverend Bush Briar then took his leave, promising 
return next morning to see us off by the train. 


CHAPTER IV. 


He came back next morning, and found us dressed for the 
journey. But we were not in absolutely the best of humous 
Strange to say, the washerwoman, or charwoman, or whatevét 
she called herself, who was to have come at six and knocked 
up, and got breakfast for ys, had failed to make her appearance 
This was intolerable in a person whose duty inlife was never ® 
be in bed after four, but rather to incline towards getting up# 
three or two. ‘The consequence was that we had to light the 
fire and get breakfast for ourselves ; and, by the time we 

dressed for the journey, we knew that the train must have got 
before we could walk to the station. My sister was inclined 
be severe. This, she observed, was the consequence of paying 
the woman overnight, as had been done at my instance. It ¥8 


| in vain that I suggested that I could read ‘hucydides bettet 
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there than in the train. The Reverend Bush Briar came to 


the door, little expecting to see us, and looked rather con- 


fused when he found us there after train time. He brought 
news of the defaulting washerwoman, and news which kept us 
there some days longer. 

“What ‘spirit in your feet’ brings you here after the time 
when we should be guiding the axle-tree of speed along the 
Chalybean road of straightness?” asked I, with mild sim- 

icity. 

“J know not,” replied the curate, gazing at my sister with 
considerably open admiration. My sister is older than I; very 
sweet she looked, tucked up in her travelling-dress, like a fresh 
bell-flower. 

“T have been detained by a strange piece of business re- 
lating to that laundress whom I had the honour of recom- 
mending to you. I came down as soon as I could, but did 
not, of course, hope to find you still here. Force of habit, I 
suppose.” 

“But what of the laundress ?” 

“Her husband has come back, and half-killed her in the 
night.” 

On further explanation, it appeared that the young black- 
guard Joe, to whom I had supplied the funds for visiting the 
wild beast show, had met with his father in one of the keepers 
ofthe beasts. His father took possession of him, and brought 
him with him to his own lodging. The poor washerwoman had 
taken the precaution of moving to another part of the town 
after the departure of her villainous husband ; but the boy in- 
formed him where she lived, and the two set out in the dead 
ofnight toseek her out, the elder blackguard savagely drunk, 
and armed with a poker. The poor woman had been running 


Christmas Number. 


round the town in search of her precious child, who had never | 


returned from the wild beast show, and was now sitting up 
anxiously listening for his possible return. When, therefore, 
footsteps passed through the wretched court in which she lived, 
anda knock was heard at the door, she sprang eagerly to it, 
and laid her hand on the lock. Before turning it, however, as 
a last precaution, she asked who was there. “It’s only Joe,” 
croaked the young crocodile. She opened the door, and her 
husband felled her with the poker. 

He beat her till the poker broke, and dragged her by the 
hair till large handfuls were strewed about the room. He then 
went off, accompanied by Joe. ‘The poor woman was found 
by her neighbours, who heard the scuffle, in a pitiable condi- 
tion, and Mr. Briar was sent for. He had long been known to 
the poor as a diligent visitor and sympathetic friend, and was 
vellacquainted with the sufferer. Now he proved himself both 
pnest and doctor, coming the instant that he was sent for in 
the night, and Staying till morning. ‘The injuries sustained 
were not immediately dangerous, though very severe. The 
Police were busy tracing the fugitives. 

; It is a pity you are leaving so soon,” said Mr. Briar; 
being her last employers, you might give evidence of the good 
character of the poor woman. In fact, you know more about 
her than I do.” 
vi should scarcely feel easy to leave,” said my sister, 
with that poor woman hanging between life and death.” 
we agreed to stay for a few days longer, until the poor 
woman should be well enough to appear against her wretched 
mar who would no doubt soon be caught. Meanwhile 
se would go to an hotel. Great interest was excited in the 
ioe ke pa to which the conduct of the unnatural Joe 
Sides. ke nal horror. My sister now went to visit the sick 
» leaving Mr. Briar and myself together. 


reverted to the topic of the previous night. “Briar,” 
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said I, “I do not see why you should not be rector of Hot 
Water.” 

“My dear fellow you know nothing about it. I am less 
likely to get it than any clergyman in the kingdom. Unless 
a man’s claims are overwhelming, which mine are not, they 
make against him.” 

“In whose gift is the living ?” 

“In the gift of the bishop.” 

“Ts he well disposed towards you? Excuse my questions ; 
I think we understand one another. _I can see further for 
another man than I should be able to see for myself. You the 
same.” 

“The bishop cannot -give me the living. However, to be 
frank with you, I have applied for it, though without the least 
hope, simply as a duty to my family.” 

“T am glad of that.” 

“ But,” continued Briar, “to show you how little chance I 
have, I believe that an attempt will be made to drive me even 
out of my curacy. I have enemies here.” 

“So Ihave heard ; but how on earth can they do that, so 
long as you are protected by the bishop's license ?” 

“The bishop’s license may empower me to officiate in this 
church, but it won’t pay me for doing so. My enemies, as I 
fear I must call them, have the power of the purse, for I depend 
upon voluntary subscriptions.” 

“ But I thought that a clergyman of the Church of England 
was always independent, however poor.” 

“Generally so; but mine is an exceptional case. If you 
care to listen, I will explain it. You know that this is a 
sequestrated living, and that I am paid as curate-in-charge.” 

“Well?” 

“Tt so happens that I am not paid out of the sequestra- 
tion, but by a society. I came at first as junior curate. 
There was a senior curate, who was paid out of the seques- 
tration, and who retired soon after my arrival. I have since 
been alone here, but always remained on the same footing, 
never could induce the churchwardens to pay me out of the 
sequestration.” 

“ And what society is it that pays you ?” 

“ The Moab Washpot, which supplies supernumerary curates 
for populous districts. Our people wanted a curate of the 
peculiar views promulgated by the Moab Washpot Society, and 
applied to them. ‘The Moab Washpot at first refused, on the 
ground that the parish was one of the richest in the country, and 
ought to pay for a curate out of its own resources, not request 
one from a society which was for supplying curates to poor 
parishes.” 

“ Very reasonably so. And what then ?” 

“Our parish replied that they only wanted the doctrinal 
guarantee of the society; and promised that if the society 
would send a man and make him a grant, they would repay the 
grant by subscriptions to the society. Thus they would avoid 
the appearance of paying the man, though, in fact, they didso. 
On this, the society consented, and sent me.” 

“Then, if I understand, you are nominally paid by the 
society, but really by the subscribers in the parish, who send 
back to the society as much as it grants you ?” 

‘Exactly. I am really dependent on subscriptions. Now, 
I only heard of this arrangement long after my appointment. I 
thought at first that I had a dona-fide grant from the Washpot. 
Otherwise, I should never have undertaken the curacy.” 

“And who are these subscribers ?” 

“ They are about half-a-dozen rich men in the parish ; among 
them the churchwardens. I have lately become convinced 
that these men have a feeling against me. They object to my 
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doctrines, my style, the length or the shortness of my sermons, 
and each does so in his own way. If I please one, I offend 
another.” 

The Reverend Bush Briar went on at scme length in the de- 
scription of his woes. He certainly seemed to be hardly dealt 
with. The Philistines were vpon him very heavily. Great 
critics disliked his style ; great theologians disapproved his 
views. As to the poor, it was said that he relieved their wants, 
but did not teach them religion, paying more attention to the 
destitution of their bodies than that of their souls. A subscriber 
had once plainly told him that he was not paid to relieve, but 
to convert. In short, it seemed that things had been going un- 
comfortably for some time, and the death of the rector had 
brought about a crisis. How it was that a man of liberal 
views, like Briar, had ever come to be on the books of the 
Moab Washpot Society, was one of those professional mysteries 
of which society is so full; and of which no explanation can 
be offered that would be entertaining to the reader. 








CHAPTER V. 


I met the Reverend Bush Briar in the street the afternoon of | 
the same day, and he told me what he had been anticipating | 
had turned out true : the death of the rector was made a sort of 
occasion for trying to get rid of him. He had received a note 
signed by all the subscribers to his income, in which he 
was requested to resign with three months’ notice, for | 
that the subscriptions would be discontinued, and the grant 
from the society would therefore stop. He said that he was 
doubtful what to do. So long as he held the bishop’s license, he 
could not be expelled from the curacy: but if his stipend 
were cut off, he should scon be starved out, having no private 
means. ‘The battle of life is the Lattle of one against many : 
and the one has certain advantages which belong to unity, and 
often enable him to conquer the many. But when the many 
make themselves one by combining, then the solitary 
one, the one which is clso a monad, is crushed by superior 
weight. The Reverend Bush Briar was not by nature a fight- 
ing man, though he was a brave one. It was evident that he 
suffered great pain from this note, which was signed by men 
whom he had met coastantly for years—men whose minister he 
was—whose children he had baptised, and whose dead he had 
buried. He regarded it as the missile of party spite and of 
petty tyranny ; and did not for a moment ask himself whether 
any fault in himself had alienated these men. There cer- 
tainly was no particular fault : but his reserved demeanour, his 
unpopular preaching, his general quietude, were qualities which 
obscured his excellences in the public eye. Quiet consci- 
entious work, and a liberal spirit, are less esteemed in the world 
than dogmatic opinions, bold assertions, and a genial manner. 
The rich, jolly old rector, who never either paid his debts or 
visited his parish, was better liked by the shop-keepers who 
held offices in the church than the shy curate, no longer young, 
who owed no man anything, wore a shabby coat, and worked 
hard among the poor. Those men were right from their own 
point of view. He was not the article that they wanted when 
they paid their money. 

Mr. Briar did not do them the justice to think so. Nothing, 
he said, would ever please them : his proposed dismissal was an 
ebullition of vulgar and purse-proud tyranny. Undecided what 
to do, he took what was perhaps the wisest course: he left 
the note unanswered, and behaved as if he had never re- 
ceived it. He met his enemies on Sunday, took no notice of 
their conscious looks, spoke to them indifferently, and went 











ee 
through his work in exactly the usual way. This 
compelled them to develope still further their plan of action, 

Meanwhile the man who had half murdered his wife had 
been apprehended, and sentenced to six months’ imprisgp. 
ment. His examination before the magistrates caused great 
excitement in the town, not through any rarity in the cn 
but because of theunnatural part taken by the boy Joe in be. 
traying his mother to certain violence and possible death. Mr 
Briar gave very important evidence, both against the man and 
in favour of the ill-treated woman. His exact acquaintange 
with the poor of his parish came out very strongly in seyerj 
parts of the case; and he received the compliments of the 
magistrates as an efficient and laborious clergyman ; compl. 
ments which he well deserved. My sister and myself wer 
both engaged in the proceedings. 

Soon after this it became evident that the party opposed tp 
Mr. Briar were developing their plans. An enemy was seenip 
the town. A short, rather corpulent stranger, with a somewhat 
flabby face and a keen black eye, a clergyman by his dreg, 
was observed in the streets, about which he peered with th 
air of one who wished to be better acquainted with them. Mr 
Briar was met once or twice by this man, and regarded by him 
with a fixed and curiously conscious gaze. 

Presently a house near the church, which had been long to 
let, hauled down its signal of distress, and showed signs of the 
return of humanity. ‘The strange clergyman had takenit. 

In the churchyard, fronting the road, was a large black 
board, on which notices of meetings and services used tobe 
posted. A few days after the arrival of the stranger this board 
exhibited to the astonished gaze of Mr. Briar the following 
announcement :— 

‘*On Sunday morning next, a Sermon will be preached in this 
Church, on behalf of the United Moabito-Philistinian Association, 
by the Rev. T. Angmann, M.A., Curate of this Parish. Divine 
Service will begin at the usual hour.” 

On reading this astounding announcement, Mr. Briarwalkel 
rapidly to my quarters, and took me with him to lookatit 
again. ‘ I wish you to be witness to what I conceive it tobe 
my duty to do,” said he, when I had expressed the surpyse 
and indignation which I felt, “ no notice whatever has bee 
sent to me of all this. I suppose that this person ism 
intended successor, but I know nothing. I shall take dom 
this notice as a violation of my rights as curate-in-chage” 
With that he tore the placard from the board. 

During the night it was posted again, and again torn dom 
But placards to the same effect were now spread all over the 
parish ; so that, as far as regarded the announcement itself, 
was of no use to destroy the one affixed to the board. Tk 
news had also got about that the minister and the lay offical 
were at variance, that a new curate was being put overtht 
head of the old one; and on Sunday morning a scene was & 
pected in church. , 


CHAPTER VI. 

Arter tearing down the placard Mr. Briar took me home wii 
him. A change had come over his manner since the day whe 
he received the notice of dismissal from the subscribers to ii 
stipend. He had become gloomy and irritable, instead 
being mildly courteous, and melancholy, and humorous. Now 
another change was observable : a sort of fierceness and as 
of relief. “Ihave begun the war,” said he, as we were @ 
the way to his house. 

His younger sister, or, to speak correctly, sister-in-law, Rote, 
who kept his house, was in the room into which he us 
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me. She was a bright, active, amiable girl (I will say that for 
her) very pretty (that is part of the indictment), an admirable 
manager (SO she still maintains herself to be even in the pre- 
sence of superior wisdom). When he saw her he enclosed 
her face in both his hands and said tenderly, 

“This is the young person who always makes me feel what 
a muff Iam.” 

“She is so much more worldly than you are,” answered I. 

When she was gone, we lit pipes and began to discuss the 
position. There was about Briar a sort of gaiety that I had 
never seen in him, if gaiety be the right word to describe what 
seemed the relief of an overburdened mind in being at last 
committed to a course of action, which must involve a struggle. 
He seemed at once wishful to contemplate the struggle which 
seemed to be coming, and to gather elasticity by present play. 

“J shall say nothing to Rose of this bill-sticking business,” 
said he. “She would be terrified at my attempting to fight 
those fellows ; and would be for putting on her shawl and 
bonnet, unknown to me, and going round to them begging mercy 
for me, and enumerating my virtues and sacrifices.” 

“That’s one of the differences between women and men,” 
wasobserved by me. “A woman will do for a friend what she 
would rather die than do for herself, or allow to be done; a 
man would rather see his friend perish than do for him any- 
thing that he would not allow to be done for himself.” 

“Hence it happens,” said Briar, “that my mentor under 

nt difficulties is not poor Rose, but a despiser of Aristotle, 
an upholder of the Sophists (after Grote), an undergraduate, 
avery young man ; in a word, the greatest poet of the age.” 

“At all events, you cannot despise Aristotle. There isa 
want of logic in that reply. I said that women were unsafe 
advisers in some cases. I did not say there were no other men 
inthe world than myself to advise you.” 

“Well, never mind the logic: the fact is, that I have no one 
but you. I have no friends here but the poor. So now, sir, 
what is your advice ?” 

“To let the bishop know the state of affairs.” 

“Hum: I have thought of that.” 

“And will you do it ?” 

“Not yet. I conceive that I have the bishop’s instructions 
already, inasmuch as I hold his license. It is my part in 
virtue of that to provide for the services of this church, and no 
one shall officiate there without my consent.” 

“Then you are resolved to prevent this Mr. Angmann from 
preaching ?” 

“Certainly.” 

“But, suppose that he has the bishop’s license as well as 

? 


“That is scarcely possible. The bishop surely would not 
have licensed another man without letting me know.” 

“Well, you best know that. It merely occurred to me as 
possible.” 

“It is possible,” answered Briar, .“‘ and I am obliged for the 
Suggestion. In that case I should be less clear about refusing 
him to take part in the service.” 

“Perhaps it would be better to let him take part, and go to 

the bishop afterwards.” 
_ “Perhaps so. It would not do to have a scandalous scene 
m the church, I must be guided by circumstances. At all 
events, | wish you to be present in the vestry before service. 
ou have as good a right to be present as many who will be 
there.” 


I assented, and Mr. Briar presently went on : 
* Our vestry presents a curious scene every Sunday morning. 
tis the gathering place of all the officials of the parish, from the 
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churchwardens and sidesmen, to the beadle of the workhouse. 
Besides these, many of the unofficial nabobs of the place con- 
gregate there, including, of course, all the subscribers who pay 
my stipend. They sit round on chairs, and watch the whole 
process of my robing, and other preparations for the service, 
whispering to one another behind their hands; and when I am 
in the reading-desk they leisurely enter their pews. It is like 
meeting a Grand Jury every week.” 

“ And now they have returned a true bill againstthe Reverend 
Bush Briar.” 

“Nay; that they have not. If that precious note of theirs 
had stated any charge against me I might have met it. They 
seem to regard me as dismissible at pleasure, and without 
reason.” 

“You have not answered their note ?” 

“No; norshall Ido so. They cannot dismiss me while I 
hold the bishop’s license. They can only starve me out, and 
that may prove more difficult than they imagine.” 

“*But,” said I, “ would it not be a very disagreeable thing for 
a man of your delicate feelings to keep encountering these people 
and their opposition curate? I can scarcely conceive anything 
more unpleasant.” 

“ Unless their opposition curate is protected by the Bishop, 
I shall make short work with him and them. I shall put them 
in the Consistory Court for illegally obstructing me in the per- 
formance of divine service.” 

“ Depend upon it, they have something to go upon, or they 
would not have dared to placard this fellow as curate of the 
parish.” 

“Well, even if he be licensed, he will not, asa gentleman, 
persist in remaining here, when he finds out that he is so much 
an interloper. At all events, let us cut the subject now, and 
have some general talk. I believe that it will do me good to 
have my income as a clergyman cut off. I shall engage in 
literary work.” 

“You ought to succeed in that,” answered I ; and the con- 
versation passed to other subjects. 


CHAPTER VII. 

On the Sunday morning, at half-past ten o'clock, the vestry 
of the parish church presented a striking scene. It was well 
understood that there was to be a trial of strength between 
the unpopular curate in charge, and the “aggrieved” parish- 
ioners ; and that the latter had put forth a clerical champion. 
Both parties mustered in full force, and the battle was decided 
in the half hour before divine service. ‘The armies on the one 
hand consisted of the Reverend Bush Briar and myself; on the 
other of the Rev. J. Angmann, the churchwardens, the sides- 
men, the other parish officers, and a number of gentlemen of no 
official position, but of strong theological opinions and weighty 
purses ; wearing on the whole a decidedly Philistian aspect. 

The vestry was a large and comfortable room, well stocked 
with horsehair chairs set close together, which gave it some- 
what the appearance of an assembly room. It was often used 
for parochial meetings. Its heavy table filled the centre. A 
large mirror stood over the fire-place, and on the opposite wall 
stood the portrait of the late rector, for whose debts the living 
was sequestrated : of life-size, in full canonicals, and hand- 
somely framed. This had been painted at the expense of a 
number of the affectionate parishioners, whose names appeared 
in an elaborate inscription on the frame. It showed a fat, 
fresh-coloured man in middle life, with cold, sharp blue eyes 
and rather aristocratic features. Its aspect was well calcu 
lated to rally the Philistine army in battle. 
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‘* New terror I conceived at the steep plunge. ’ 


From ‘‘ Dante’s Inferno.”’ Illustrated by Doré. See Page I. 
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Glory to the Father, to the Son, and to the Holy Spirit’ rang aloud throughout all Paradise ; that, with the song, my spirit reeled, so passing sweet the stra 


** Dante’s Paradiso.”’ Illustrated by Doré. See Page 1. 





























































The Reverend Bush Briar was the first in the field, and he 
immediately took up a commanding position. He occupied 
the central table with a black sermon case, containing a sermon, 
which was half displayed. He stationed me in a standing 
attitude by the fire-place. He then carefully robed himself in 
full canonicals, and hung his preaching gown overa chair. He 
thus awaited the enemy’s arrival, standing at the lower 
end of the table, with his face toward the door. He was very 
pale, and now and then shook with agitation, but there was a 
compression in his lips and a flush in his eye which spoke of 
more resolution than would have been supposed in a person 
usually so quiet and retiringly diffident. 

Presently the enemy began to arrive in detachments. They 
entered singly or by twos and threes, the less courageous 


having evidently waited for one another on the road. They | 


all bore a very conscious aspect, and when they saw the at- 
titude of Mr. Briar, they became plainly uneasy. Mr. Briar’s 
reception of them was masterly. He spoke not a word, but 
merely bowed in reply to their salutations. To those who 
offered to shake hands he made no refusal, but still maintained 
his silence. One after another they passed away from hin, and 
took their accustomed places upon the chairs along the room. 
There they sat in a scared silence, interrupted by heavy 
breathings, wiping of brows, and short remarks about the’ heat 
of the weather. It was only when they mustered pretty strong 
that they broke into groups for a whispered conversation, 
leaning their elbows over the table and turning towards one 
another. Poor fellows! they were oppressed by the conscious- 
nesss of not having acted quite above-board—a feeling 
which ordinarily honest men cannot struggle against—and 
they were awed by the unexpected gravity of their lightly 
esteemed minister. Their clerical champion was slow in 
appearing. 

Suddenly the door opened, and the Goliath of these 
Philistines came forth ; the sexton, bearing a blue bag, which 
evidently contained his clerical accoutrements, went before him. 
He was the man who had been seen about in the town. He 
was not so tall as Mr. Briar, nor so slender. On the contrary, 
he was short and fat: he had a fair, white, smooth face, with 
black and quickly glancing eyes. He wore a jovial aspect 
on the whole, though anxiety was perceptible under it. He 
was obviously the inferior spirit ; and was, besides, placed at a 
disadvantage by the tactics of Mr. Briar in seizing the ground 
beforehand. The latter was ready robed for the service ; and 
it seemed impossible, in the presence of that formidable white 
figure, to open the bag of accoutrements and begin to robe in 
opposition. By the disconsolate look that the Rev. Mr. 
Angmann cast at his bag, which the sexton held as if he did 
not know what to do with it, this had evidently been his plan, 
to walk in boldly and begin to robe. But then he had calcu- 
lated on finding Mr. Briar in ordinary attire, and perhaps en- 
gaged in an altercation with some of his lay allies. Zhen it 
would have been quite easy to have robed and defied him. The 
fate of battles has always depended upon little things. 

After looking at one another for a moment, in which Mr. 
Briar’s steady expression of calm surprise and resolution gave 
him the advantage over the attempted smile of the other, Mr. 
Angmann moved round to greet his supporters, and tried the 
effect of his voice and laugh. Unluckily the first person that 
he addressed was so gapingly and awe-strickenly looking at 
Mr. Briar, that he scarcely appeared conscious of being spoken 
to. This would never do. The scene was rapidly becoming 
ridiculous, and the laugh was on the wrong side. 

The senior churchwarden, a tall and somewhat dignified man 
of fifty, came to the rescue. He arose, shook hands 
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| hand, and seized his surplice with the other. 


———= 


cordially with the Rev. Mr. Angmann, and said in a loud 
voice : . 

“You are come to do the service this morning. Let me jp. 
troduce you to the Re¢. Mr. Briar. Mr. Briar, the Rev, Mr 
Angmann.” 

Now was the decisive moment. The gentler insting 
prompted Mr. Briar to receive his enemy, and amicably 
to share the service with him. His face relaxed, and he seemed 
about to take the hand which the other held out to him. [fhe 
had done so, all would have been lost. At that moment th 
church bell began to ring. The sound seemed instantly tp 
restore his resolution. ‘Turning to the churchwarden he said, 
in a calm and determined voice, 

“ Before I acknowledge your friend, I must know in wha 
capacity he stands here !” 

“He is here,” replied the churchwarden, in a defiant tone 
“as curate of the parish.” 

“T am curate of the parish.” 

“ He is your successor,” said the Churchwarden. 

“T have the Bishop’s license,” said the Rev. Mr. Angmann, 

“He is advertised to preach this morning,” said a side 
man. 

The Rev. Mr. Angmann seized and opened his bag. He 
brought out a paper parcel which probably contained his lettes 
of orders and the bishop’s license. Then a surplice which he 
laid on a chair. His object was to get robed before the bell 
was down. It was ringing all this time and had just changed 
into the tone which denoted that in a minute or two the sere 
would begin. He handed the papers to Mr. Briar with on 
Mr. Briar put the 





papers aside without looking at them. 

“ Gentlemen,” said he, “* upon the conduct which has been 
shown towards me in bringing a stranger into the parishod 
which I am curate, unknown to me, and advertizing him 
preach in my pulpit without my consent ; in introducing him 


| to me for the first time in the very vestry, and on the eve 





of Divine Service, I make no comment. All that I say is, that! 
intend to take the whole duty this morning.” 

“ T have the bishop’s license,” said the Rev. Mr. Angmann, 
“‘ and am curate here as well as you.” 

“ May be so, sir,” replied Mr. Briar, “ but if you are curale, 
I am the senior curate, and, therefore, I have the orderingd 


| the services.” 


“ Allow me to say, Mr. Briar,” said the churchwarden, “ that 
if you persist in this course you are defying the bishops 
authority.” i 

“ Upon whose nomination has this person been licensed! 
asked Mr. Briar. 

“ Upon mine, as rector’s churchwarden.” ; : 

“Tam inclined to think that the power of nominating resides 
in me, as the representative of the late rector, rather than 
you; and until my doubts are cleared on that score, I mus 
allege your nomination as a further reason for declining to allow 
this gentleman to officiate.” 

“ But the bishop accepted my nomination.” 

“ The bishop may have forgotten that the late rector has 4 
nearer representative. 

The bell stopped. a 

“ Now, gentlemen,” said Mr. Briar, “ if you persist harass 
ing me in the peformance of my duty, you do so on your owt 
responsibility. You have raised questions which may have ® 
be settled in the ecclesiastical courts.” bis 

With that he swept out of the vestry, and a minute later 
voice was heard beginning the service. 

The sheendion turned angrily to the Rev. Mr. Angmant 
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——— ; . 
« Puton your gown,” said he, “ take a seat in my pew, and at 
the end of the prayers go into the pulpit and preach.” 


But the clerical champion shook his head. “ I was not pre- 
pared,” said he, “‘ for sucha scene as this. There would be a 
| The long and the short of it is, I dare not.” 
With that he packed up his bag, and retreated from the 
with a very pale face. With all his apparent confidence 
of manner there was less fighting stuff in him than there was in 
either Briar or the churchwarden, and he had been knocked 
The churchwarden and his more 
resolute adherents left the vestry and the church in close con- 
siltation on the practicability of “ taking further action,” as 
they called it. The less determined section loitered about a 
while, and most of them stole into the church to hear the 
smon. Significant looks passed through the congregation 
when Mr. Briar simply announced from the altar that the 
semen advertised to have been preached for the Moabito- 
Philistian Association was unavoidably postponed. It was felt 
and known that there had been a battle, and that the curate 
had conquered. 
He preached a sermon in his ordinary style, came into the 
vestry, and disrobed without a word, put his arm through 
mine, and took me home to dinner. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Wuen we were seated at dinner in the rectory, some account 
ofthe event of the morning was given by Mr. Briar to his sister 
Rose. Rose looked very uneasy. 

“It is a pity, certainly,” said Mr. Briar, “that such a 
sceeneshould have occurred ; but the blame lies not with me.” 

Rose was silent. 

“No one could have met those fellows, and defeated them 
more gloriously, than your brother,” said I; but Rose still 
seemed distressed. 

“Do you think I could have acted otherwise than I have, 
Rose?” asked her brother. 

“Perhaps not, this morning, when things had gone so far,” 
answered Rose, reluctantly ; “but I think it would have been 
betterto have prevented such a collision in the vestry imme- 
diately before service.” 

“Could I have prevented it ?” 

“I think you might if you had called on the strange clergy- 
man assoon as you heard that he was come into the parish.” 

“How could I have done so?” answered Mr. Briar. “I 
could not have pretended to regard him as a mere casual 
stranger resident in my parish, when I knew perlectly well that 
he was an interloper.” 

“Then you thought of calling on him?” 

“Well, no; I cannot say that Idid. But I should not have 
done so, if I had.” 

“Ido not think any good would have been done by calling, 

Briar,” said I. ‘*The man would probably have dis- 
sembled his designs.” 

“I should not have let him dissemble if 7 had called,” said 
Miss Briar. “TI should have told him plainly all that I sus- 
pected. ‘Ifthy brother trespass against thee, go and tell him 
his faule between him and thee, alone.’ ” 

“The girl is right,” exclaimed Mr. Briar; “and she is a 

Christian than I. But that’s no news. Here am I 
Preaching Christianity to others, and the first time an oppor- 
tunity comes of taking a dose of it myself, never so much as 

- we 7 it. But she ’s always right.” - 

., “y; 4am wrong for lecturing a clergyman,” said Rose 
Withreal humility, , re" 
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“If you are wrong at all,” said Mr. Briar, “it is in that ine- 
radicable belief of yours that clergymen are better than other 
men.” 

** How very hard it is to be 
A Christian: hard for you and me !”” 
quoted I, from Browning. ‘‘ But, Miss Briar,” I added, “I do 
not think your brother would have done much good by calling 
on a man who would undertake such a dirty piece of business 
as this Mr. Angmann has.” 

“ Perhaps not,” said Mr. Briar; “ but the question is whether 
I ought not to have done so in any case. However, all that is 
past. J didn’t, and there’s an end of it. Now, Rose, what is 
your next advice ?” 

“Not to let things of this-sort happen again without telling 


| me,” answered Rose, laughing. 











“ And your next ?” 

“ To go and see the bishop to-morrow.” 

“ Certainly,” said I. 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Briar. 
think alike.” 


“We must be right as we all 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE episcopal city was about fifteen miles distant from the 
much larger town in which our parish lay. It was easily 
reached by rail. Early on Monday morning, Mr. Briar pre- 
sented himself at the door of the bishop’s palace, and was im- 
mediately admitted. In the ante-room he found another per- 
son, also awaiting an interview with’ the bishop. This person 
turned sharp round as he entered, and revealed the stern 
features of Mr. Randall, the rector’s churchwarden. A bow 
was all thesalutation that passed between them, neither choosing 
to speak; and in awkward silence they waited the bishop's 
leisure. A very uncomfortable quarter of an hour passed, the 
same resolute silence being maintained between men who knew 
one another’s voices so well, that a single word would have 
sufficed to tell either of them the determination of the other. 
At last the retreating footsteps of the person who then engaged 
the bishop were heard across the hall. The man servant ap- 
peared at the door of the ante-room, and summoned next into 
the bishop’s presence—* Mr. Randall.” 

With a triumphant smile, the churchwarden arose and took 
his way, escorted by the servant. 

“ He has got the first word with the bishop, and may abuse 
me as much as he pleases—an important advantage,” muttered 
Mr. Briar. 

In half-an-hour the churchwarden’s interview with the bishop 
ended. He returned into the ante-room for his hat, flung a 
look of scarcely concealed triumph in the direction of Mr. 
Briar, and departed. 

“‘ Mr. Briar,” said the servant, and Mr. Briar found himself 
in the presence of the bishop. 

The bishop was one of the most celebrated men in England. 
He was a great scholar, and yet an excellent man of business ; 
a great divine, and alsoa humourist ; a decided adherent of one 
school of opinion, but, at the same time, liberal to others. 

Mr. Briar had seldom seen him before; and was greatly 
struck with his noble and kindly aspect, and the majesty of his 
tall and powerful figure. 

“T am anxious to consult your lordship on the subject of the 
parish of which I am in charge,” said he. 

“ And in which you yesterday refused to allow a clergyman 
to officiate, who holds my license to do so ?” said his lordship, 
with a smile. 

“ Exactly so. 





I perceive that your lordship has been in- 
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The Town Rat, and the Country Rat. 


**La Fontaine's Fables.” Illustrated by Doré. See Page 1. 
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formed of one side of the case. I do not think that you will 
condemn me when you have heard the other.” 

“ What can there be that I do not know ?” 

“Does your lordship know that I yesterday objected to a 
curate nominated by a churchwarden, instead of by myself.” 

“Yes: and if that were your only reason for not allowing 
my licensed curate to officiate, I think you went upon very 
doubtful ground.” 

“Tf it were doubtful, my lord, I was right. But does your 
lordship know, further, that this curate was nominated by the 
churchwarden, and licensed by your lordship without my 
knowledge ?” ; 

“Do you mean that you knew nothing whatever about him.” 

“Nothing, my lord. My first intimation was a bill posted 
on the church board, in which he was announced to preach as 
curate of the parish. No communication of any kind was 
made to me.” 

“I can only understand that as the action of a party hostile 
to you.” 

“ And such a party, unhappily, there is.” 

“What do you imagine to be the cause of such hostility ?” 

“No charge has ever been brought against me, but things 
have been unpleasant for some time.” Then Mr. Briar entered 
upon an explanation of his own peculiar position as regarded 
the Moab Washpot Society ; the note which he had received 
from the subscribers who really paid his stipend, and the 
battle in the vestry. At the end the bishop said :— 

“Tt appears, then, that you were engaged with the view of 
advocating certain views, and taking a certain course ; and 
that, in the opinion of those who engaged you, you have not 
done so.” 

“ That is true.” 

“Therefore they naturally want to get rid of you; and re- 
fuse to pay you any longer.” 

“* Exactly so.” 

“ And what do you wish me to do?” 

“To protect me. You cannot certainly, make them pay 
me ; but you can retain me in my curacy, and give me a pub- 
lic support, which will make them ashamed of themselves.” 

“T can scarcely, Mr. Briar, be expected, as your bishop, to 
head a faction in your parish. I understand from your church- 
warden that there is a firm resolution to get rid of you at any 
price. There is no charge brought against you, but there is a 
general wish for a change ; and as they have the power of the 
purse, I advise you, for the sake of peace, to get another 
curacy.” 

“In other words, your lordship does not think me worth 
fighting for. But I cannot consent to be ignored. No 
charge is made against me ; and I should be a traitor to my 
order if I submitted to be driven off by a set of self-opinion- 
ated laymen.” 

“I do not wish to say anything severe, but you seem to me 
to have put yourself in a false position in taking a curacy under 
such curious conditions. You must have known that, if you 
were paid by subscribers, you were bound to please them.” 

“ But I did not know that I was so. paid, and was not likely 
to guess or imagine such a thing. I thought that I came on a 
bona fide grant from the Moab Washpot Society.” 

“Then you took the curacy in the dark ?” 

“T did.” 


“ That is a pity ; but the consequences of a false step can- | 


not be avoided. We are speaking plainly to one another, Mr. 
Briar ; and I may tell you that, though no charge is laid against 
you, yet your doctrines are complained of as not being those 
of the curates sent out by the Moab Washpot Society. You 











————— 
must know that society represents a certain party in the 
church.” 

_“Let it be stated in what my sermons differ from their 
views.” 

“Mr. Briar, pray do not seek to put me off with fence. | 
may be impossible to fix on anything in your sermons, and yer 
you must know—you caffnot but know—whether you belo 
to a party, and whether you have been carrying out the viens 
of that party.” 

“IT answer frankly, then, my lord, that I belong to no pany 
whatever.” 

“Very good : in the first instance you have an undoubted 
right to belong to any party you please, or to none at all. But 
I must now ask—and I mean nothing offensive—how could 
you, belonging to no party, have ever accepted a grant from 
the Moab Washpot Society?” 

“Ah, my lord,” said Mr. Briar, bitterly, “ your lordship 
presses me hard! There are times in life when our own views 
not being very decided, the outward pressure of things induces 
us to take the first opening, even with a little violence to our 
conscience. So with me. I took a grant from the Moab 
Washpot Society. I soon found their doctrines repugnant to 
my views. I was expected to say things that I could not 
say. I said all that I could, avoided what I could not cor 
scientiously assert, and strove to console myself and eart my 
money by doing my duty in other ways, such as visiting the 
poor. But I have long felt'the falseness of my position.” 

“Then why not get rid of it ?” 

“ Because I cannot do so with honour.” 

“Can you maintain it with honour ?” 

“] shall never receive another farthing from the Moab Wash 
pot, nor from subscriptions. Nay, more, I will, if I can, pay 
back all that I have ever had from them.” 

“ Well, Mr. Briar,” said the bishop in a more cordial tone, 
“T will say that you are one of very few clergymen who have 
ever acknowledged to me that they have been wrong. | have 
always heard of you as an exemplary parish priest ; and you 
have very lately come most favourably before me from thet 
ports of the newspapers on a sad case in your parish.” 

Mr. Briar bowed. 

“TI have another thing to mention. You have applied 
me, as a patron, for the living of which you are curate.” 

“T thought it my duty to my family to do so, but neve 
thought of getting it, and shall never seek to put a pressure a 
your lordship. I do not consider my claims to be at all ove 
whelming.” 

“ And you would remain under a new rector ?” ; 

“Certainly, for the present, unless your lordship withdraw 
my license.” 

“I cannot do that unless on a specific charge proved agails 
you.” 

“ Then I shall remain.” 

There was now a pause. The bishop seemed lost in thought 
Mr. Briar rose, as if to go. Then he suddenly said :— 

“ Let me ask a question in return for the many that | have 
answered. Why did your lordship license a fresh curate 10% 
parish ?” Wiss 

‘“‘T have my reasons, which I decline at present to give 

“ May I ask if they at all concern me?” 

“I decline to tell you.” : 

“ At least I may ask why was not I invited to nominate hit 
It is an unheard of thing for a new curate to be brought # 
without the smallest intimation to the former one.” me 

“ If he is improperly nominated, I shall ask you to nomim 
him again, and I shall re-license him.” 
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“Your lordship must think me a very good Christian.” 

«] do,” said the bishop, smiling, “and I ask you to receive 
this Mr. Angmann next Sunday, and give him a part in the 

si 

service. ; ie 

«J cannot in the least understand your lordship’s inten- 
tions.” ; ; 

“[ have not yet developed my intentions. As soon as I see 
ft I will let you know them. You may expect to hear from me. 


Good morning.” 


CHAPTER X. 
As the stately apartments which my sister and I occupied in 
the “Sun and Spectacles ” cost money, I was determined to cut 
short our stay in Hot Water. ; The poor washerwoman had 
nearly recovered from her injuries, and there seemed nothing 
more to keep us there. Four days after Mr. Briar’s interview 
with the bishop I returned from a stroll in the town with the 
intention of packing up for the evening train. I was met at the 
door of our room by a procession of two, walking two abreast, 
am in arm. It consisted of my sister and Mr. Briar. Mr. 
Briar held a paper in his hand, which he waved like a banner. 

“Tam the happiest of men !” said Mr. Briar. 

“Tam the happiest of girls!” said my sister. 

“ May I inquire the meaning of this unseemly proceeding ?” 
said I. 

“No,” said Mr. Briar, “ You mayn’t. We defy you. I 
defy all brothers-in-law. Give me your hand, old fellow, we are 
engaged.” 

This was sudden, if not astounding. 
on to relate was simply overwhelming. 

“The bishop has written! He offers me the living! But 
hesays it is too rich !_ So he is going to devote all the income 
except five hundred to increase the livings of three district 
churches in the parish, and to build and endow a new one. I 
am to be rector of Hot Water, with five hundred a year ! (‘ and 
ahouse,’ added my sister.) And he requests that I may take 
Angmann as my curate. Won’t I, though!” 

After a dance of ecstasy, in which he was not the sole per- 
former, Mr. Briar, who certainly was much excited, exclaimed 
to me— 

“Come and let us call on Mr. Angmann, if we may leave 
this dear girl alone for half an hour. You were my witness in 
the battle, you should be my witness in the treaty of peace.” 

We went immediately. The Rev. Mr. Angmann received 
the Rev. Mr. Briar with considerable dignity. He seemed at 
a loss to imagine the object of the visit, but, of course, con- 
sidered it to be a hostile demonstration. Mr. Briar seemed in 
no hurry to lead the conversation ; so, after waiting for an 
attack for some moments, Mr. Angmann began one himself, 
by saying— 

“I have commenced my curatorship in this parish, Mr. 
Brar, by visiting some of the people.” 

“Lam glad,” answered Mr. Briar, “ that you have made so 
good a beginning as licensed curate of the parish.” 

_The Rev. Mr. Angmann thought that this allusion to his 
license was a sarcasm, and took fire instantly. 

. ‘ Give me leave to tell you, Mr. Briar,” said he, angrily, 
that there is one thing that has not been taught to the people 
of this parish.” 

“What is that ?” 

“Civility to clergymen. The very first person that I called 
on, insulted me. She is a washerwoman, who, I heard, had 
= with an accident. She seemed to know you very well.” 

I know whom you mean: a hard-working, worthy woman, 
Who was half killed by her husband.” 


What Mr. Briar went 
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“She might have been trained in your vestry—I mean school. 
She told me, insolently, that no murderers lived there.” 

“ What did she mean?” 

“ An impudent allusion to my name, I suppose.” 

“Ha, ha, ha! I beg your pardon for laughing. Mr. Angmann, 
we must be friends. I am to be the rector of this parish and 
hope to have you for my curate.” 

Mr. Briar then explained: a formal shaking of hands 
followed ; and the Sunday afterwards the Rev. Mr. Angmann 
preached a beautiful sermon in the parish church on behalf of 
the Moabito-Philistian Association. 

About the same time I, somehow, found myself engaged to 
Rose Briar. 

Ve 


ORIGINAL THOUGHT. 


T is a great question whether reading tends to 

produce originality. Certainly, Homer and Shake- 
speare lived in ages when there were few books, and 
fewer readers. Nor have men of genius, as a rule, 
proved very ardent students. Yet reading would 
seem to be fer se good, inasmuch as it prevents the 
mind from lying fallow. Perhaps, however, the ten- 
dency of modern education, which, little by little, has 
become more and more pedantic, is to overrate the 
value of knowledge acquired from others, and to 
ignore the worth of individual thought. Hence a 
deficiency of writers who rise above mediocrity. 
Hence, too, the higher estimate assigned to subjects 


| of a purely practical or utilitarian nature, because 


these at least display evidences of discovery, which 
is to practice what originality is to thought. 

The habit of the modern mind is to think the 
thoughts of others, to store them up, and to reproduce 
them when occasion requires. For this, of course, 
the Universities are mainly responsible. The college 
lecture is, after all, but the school form under ano- 
ther name. Tutors are angry if so much work has 
not been learnt, or so much composition done. This, 
too, with a view to the University examinations, which 
are the merest tests of how much a man has taken 
the trouble to commit to memory. Often it happens 
that the severest copyist of a tutor’s very mode of 
expression makes capital out of his servility in the 
schools. The result is, that the scum too often rises 
to the surface. Men are not tested by their weight of 
intellect, but by what is termed their capacity. It is 
as if we judged ofan engine by the size of its boiler, 
rather than by its power and velocity. The system is 
in favour of good boys, not of clever men. The good 
boy is the conscientious worker at school. At college 
he pursues the same honourable course of laborious 
His success is assured, and he 


| eventually merges into that which is called “a Don,” 


Z.é., a teacher of books which he has contrived to 
master. He begins to think in very mature life; and 
then heavy indeed are his thoughts Far remote 
from men and women, and incident—in short, from 
the stage of life—he perhaps edits a play of Atschylus, 
or scribbles one more treatise on logic. Or, if he be 
theologically minded, he starts a new heresy, in order 
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Gate of the Torre de las Infantas, 
From ‘Spanish Pictures.” Illustrated by Doré. See Page 44. 





In the Sierra Mo;ena. 
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to grin at the amazement he creates ; or he resusci- 
tates some hitherto ignored fragment of mediaeval 
doctrine, with a view to spurious canonisation by his 
party. No marvel that real thought, the thought that 
comes from within the man, is passed by of such 
teachers. If encouraged or developed, it might prove 
an awkward opponent. It might even overshadow or 
eclipse the reputation of “solid learning.” Ergo, it is 
better non-existent, for thereby the triumph of medi- 
ocrity is assured. ; 

The truth is, we have our groves of academies, our 
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other words, the writer is requested to excite his 
genius on that with which in all likelihood he has no 
sympathy, in the worst of forms, and with the prospec 
of being laughed at. Practically men are shy of such 
a very equivocal honour, and the competition is slack 
enough. Add to this, that since Edwin Arnold; 
‘‘ Belshazzar’s Feast,” in 1852, not one Newdigate has 
lived, and this composition may be dismissed as hay. 
ing but small bearing on originality. Nor can it bp 
forgotten that Byron received scant encouragement 


_ from Cambridge, whilst Oxford expelled Shelley. 


Christ Church meadow, and our “backs,” without | 
| prefers stucco to stone, and chicory to coffee, is no 


the philosophers who should adorn those groves. 


For the prime object of all philosophy was to make | 


men_ thinkers. 
as syphons to draw waters from the hidden depths, 
not as cisterns to fill empty basins. To them original 
thought, the something new, was as a nugget. We 
may laugh at peripatetic philosophy, yet its very 
apparent eccentricities prove the grand value attached 
to use of the brain, on thought suggested by the brain. 
In ancient Greece hours of thought were not, as now, 
regarded as hours wasted. Nor was reading or hearing 
considered to be the end, but rather as the means. It 
would seem to have been the philosophic axiom, that 
every mind possessed some jewel, which only needed 
polish to be fit to be produced for the good of man. 
A slightly different theory from that of to-day, which 
disbelieves in anything, and everything new, which 
requires so much work, and so distasteful in quality, 
as to succeed in rearing a generation of obscurities. 
After all, why not advocate thought as a branch 
of education? Not, of course, discursive, rambling 
thought, but a due exercise of the faculties of com- 
parison and imagination. Criticism is undoubtedly 
good, and to be acquired; but the power of appre- 
ciating or depreciating the creations of others is 
vastly inferior to the power of creation itself. The 
“self-belief” engendered by one successful creation 
is in itself a great gain. It is the quality which has 
proved ever the mainstay of genius. It isa quality, too, 
very easily crushed, very hard to nurture, given withal 
to irrational suicide. Men confound it with conceit, 
vanity, presumption. It is not one of these, nor has 
it any affinity with them. As well abuse faith in the 
religious sense because a Pope pronounces himself 
infallible, or a fanatic refuses medicine in expecta- 
tion of a-special and valueless miracle. There are 
parodies of every virtue under the sun. 
Learning, be it confessed, has its own price. 


The 


‘ getting of understanding, it requires no proverb to 


tell us, is an excellent thing. If learning, however, 
be silvern, originality is golden. Yet our present 
plan is to subsidise the one and to starve the other. 
Will it be believed, for instance, that the only fraction 
of her enormous revenues which Oxford can spare for 
anything approaching original thought in verse is the 
“ Newdigate,” which is saddled with the conditions 
that the subject be generally ill-chosen, the metre a 
jingle, and the successful candidate should expose 


himself to ill-mannered ridicule in reciting it? In | 


These masters regarded themselves | 





One is tempted to inquire whether the nation whic 


in a way pleased with mere copy, with paintings after 
Rubens, verse in the style of Pope, and prose after 
the manner of Macaulay. The good-boy system has 
surely taken very deep root on the British mind, and 
the good-boy system, fur et simpilo is, after all, but 


productive of dullards. 
———_- > - ——_ 


THE NETHERHAM MYSTERY. 
A Curistmas Horror. 


D EEP within the well-wooded dales of Shropshire lies the little 

village of Netherham, celebrated at present for nothing in 
particular, unless it be the richness of its butter and cheese. Some 
sixty years ago, however, it was the scene of an occurrence 9 
frightful, and so utterly repugnant to human nature, as to curdle 
the blood of that generation, and earn for itself an unenviable 
notoriety throughout the neighbourhood. There were no penny 
;apers in those days to blazon the dreadful deed through the 
length and breadth of the land as an “ Awful Occurrence” o 
“ Stupendous Tragedy ;” besides which, in 1812, (the winter 
during which these circumstances took place,) men’s minds 
were fixed on that entrancing spectacle of ambition and 
patriotism which was being rehearsed in Russia with an inter 
sity which naturally withdrew much of their attention from 
domestic and internal news. For these reasons, and because 
the Netherham Mystery, owing to the interests involved, wa 
much hushed up at the time, it may well be allowable fora 
chief actor in it to recount its particulars at a distance when 
their divulgence can annoy no one, and only thrill with honor 
a friendly circle round the Christmas fireside when tired d 
blind-man’s-buff and forfeits. 

I had not been lodging very long at Netherham when om 
morning, in the autumn of 1812, on returning from visiting my 
patients, I observed that the little place seemed all astr 
Groups of astonished-looking women, with babies in their ams, 
stood at the entrances of the low passages, overhung wit 
wide eaves, that gave access to the old-world tenements in the 
courts atthe back. The village shop, where everything was 
be purchased—from a straw-bonnet to a box of matches—"# 
full of talkative customers. Mat Lowndes, the discharged 
veteran, who had lost a leg at Busaco, was not at his usual pos 
near the inn door; an unusual bustle pervaded the tap-room 
the landlord, his wife, and the panting barmaid seemed # 
though they could not draw beer quickly enough to satisfy the 
eager throng of gossippers in the kitchen. It was not Nether 
ham Fair. It could not be a victory, or the Church bels 
would be ringing. Most likely Betty Freeman had fallen dow 
dead in a fit, or Tommy, her grandson, “ a-scalded of hisse! 
drefful.” In either case some one would soon come tob¢ 


my services, 
At length I gained my worthy landlady’s house. and, 0 
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ascending the staircase, found her volubly informing my fellow- 
lodger —“ All the toon ’as been to see it, and they do say ’tis 
the hawfullest sight ! One of them lions as came to Market 
Drayton last Martinmas year must ha’ bust its menaggery and 
scratted up the poor innocent ! I niver could abide them 
savidge monsters since I knew how they tore holy Dann’l to 
s, or ever he came to the bottom o’ theirden! Mercy on 
ys! Did you hear tell of it this morning, Mr. Lyell ?” 

«Umph !” was all he answered. But, nothing daunted, 
Mrs. Creedy returned to the charge, holding his door open 
with one hand, and leaning with the other on her broom. 

“For certain the crowner will have to set, and then my 
Thomas, which were allus a respectable carpentier, will be a 
jury ; the passon be gone to the yard but just now, and John All- 
port, the constable, were a cleaning of ’is ’andcuffswhen I went 
for the milk—and what will poor Mrs. Calfbutt do? To think 
of that hangel Janet! I wish I could see Mr. Austin, he will 
‘ave to hexecute a hawtupsy, as they ca’ it !” 

“Umph !” was again her taciturn lodger’s reply. Judging 
that so praiseworthy a zeal for my interests ought to be duly 
rewarded, I ascended to the landing and said :— 

“ Well, Mrs. Creedy, what is it now? Is Buonaparte coming 
here ?” 

“Oh, Mr. Austin, I am thankful you're back! Will you 
‘we poor dear Creedy’s blunderbuss, as is dead and gone this 
thirty year come Whissuntide, to shoot them raging beasts ? 
It may be a tiger ora jerbore. Susan! run and bolt the back- 
door !” 

“Come, Mrs. Creedy, you have not told me yet what all this 
disturbance is.” 

“Law, Mr. Austin, have’nt you heerd yet? Down in the 
churchyard some wild catermountain ’as been and tore up poor 
Janet Calfbutt—her as was buried yesterday! ’Tis the most 
hatroshus thing—the passon and lawyer Jones be there, and 
half Netherham. Susan! look to the baby, poor lamb—he’s 
‘ungry, and a worrying of ’is own fisses !”” 

I turned on my heel and sought the churchyard as quickly as 
possible. Knots of men and women stood with horror-struck 
faces under the shadow of the grey old pile. Two or three 
passed me too pallid and terrified to speak. Pressing towards 
the westend, beside a group of aged yew-trees, fifty or sixty 
people stood round the vicar and constable. ‘They were look- 
ing ata heap of red clay with horror and destestation strongly 
marked in their gestures and countenances. I was speedily 
amongst them, and while ascertaining that the grave had in- 
dubitably been rifled, and the girl’s corpse mangled (as was 
clear from the remains of the coffin, and, more dreadful still, 
fom parts of the dead body which had lain around in confusion 
til they had been decently collected by the authorities present 
for re-interment) became the focus towards which all the sur- 
mises of the terrified inhabitants were directed. Beyond utter- 
ig a few natural exclamations of horror at so atrocious a 
deed, I did not venture to pronounce any judgment on it, as 
there were really no materials on which it could logically be 
formed. The mud was too much trampled on by the bystanders 
to leave any hope of detecting traces of the violator of the 
srave’s sanctity. No unusual appearances had been noticed by 
the sexton (the first to discover the fact) oncoming tothe church 
inthe morning. Many, however, were the theories broached 
wound me while I was silently occupied in detecting any tracks 
Which night point to the guilty disturber of the graveyard, 
rd motive which could prompt so infamous a desecra- 
won. 

“Tell be the resurrectionists,” said the village attorney in the 
decided tones in which he was 


piece: 


| petty sessions. ‘‘ There are strange tales about how they dig 
up corpses and sell them to the doctors.” 

“ Do you really think so, Mr. Gwynn ?” the rector ventured 
to remark. “ Doyou not think that a body-snatcher would 
have carried off his victim whole ?” 

“Think it! I’m sure of it!” replied that gentleman with 
energy. 

“Come now, Gwynn, a resurrectionist would have used a 
spade,” suggested a gentleman who had been peering round 
the grave, “it strikes me som: animal or animals must have 
done this. In Spain you know the wolves will often scratch up 
dead bodies, eh ?” 

“ But, as there are no wolves in England,” retorted the limb 
of the law, “you might just as well say that the ghouls of 
Arabia did it. What say you, Mr. Austin, to this dark deed ?” 

“It is as yet very incomprehensible to me. I confess I 
do not see my way to any soluticn of the difficulty. Have you 
sent to Market Drayton for additional constables? Did the 
mail coach observe any strangers prowling round the church 
this morning? Or did they take up any suspicious passengers ? 
These are points which ought at once to be ascertained. The 
remains must be placed in a safe place—say the church tower— 
and, in conjunction with another medical man, | must thoroughly 
examine them before I can possibly pronounce an opinion.” 

All that the detective science of that day could do was ex- 
hausted in vain, no clue could be obtained to the author of the 
sacrilege. Our examination was equally futile. The body had 
been torn to pieces, and much of it, apparently, devoured, for 
all the bones were found, but the flesh was mostly gone. The 
coffin had been broken open by main force ; no marks of any 
tool was visible on its fragments. After a prolonged inquiry, 
the remains of Janet Caltbuit were once more committed 
to the grave, and the strange story remained an inscrutable 
mystery to all. 

I ought to add that, at my suggestion, watchmen took up 
their posts by the church for several nights after this shocking 
occurrence took place. On the third night a huge dark crea- 
ture was observed shambling over the graves near the spot 
where the late outrage had happened. ‘Trembling with excite- 
ment, the village Elbow immediately let fly at it with his fowling- 
piece, which he had crammed almost up to the muzzle with 
small shot and rusty nails. When his comrades picked him 
up (he had been knocked backwards by the recoil of his gun), 
it was found that he had shot—a harmless sheep-dog. 











| 
| 
| 


wont to lay down the law at | never seen what his hands were like ; 


While Netherham was gradually recovering its equanimity 
after the preceding events, my interest had become much ex- 
cited by the retiring manners and forbidding aspect of my fellow 
lodger, whom I have called Mr. Lyell. He had strongly 
roused Mrs. Creedy’s curiosity, but was so monosyllabic in his 
orders and replies to her that she had made out nothing of his 
family or means of subsistence. Still his bills were regularly 
paid, which seemed to augur respectability to that excellent 
landlady. He was a stout, thickly-set man, of thirty or there- 
abouts, witha forbidding physiognomy, pinky eyes, round and 
restless as a ferret’s, and vulpine whiskers. His habits were 
studious by day, and at dusk he frequently rambled into the 
country, returning sometimes before I finished my duties tor 
the night, but more often letting himself noiselessly in during 
the small hours by the aid of a latch-key. All attempts at 
familiarity, whether on mine or on o*hers’ parts, were somewhat 
brusquely repulsed by him, so that he was at length suffered to 
enjoy his solitude undisturbed. For the rest, he usually wore a 
tawny-coloured shooting-jacket, and was never visible without 
black gloves on his hands. Mrs. Creedy averred that she had 
; even in his room he wore 
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From ‘‘ Jeanie Deans,” by Sir Walter Scott. Illustrated by John Faed. 
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these gloves, or else thrust his fingers deep into his pockets at 
her approach. 

By some incomprehensible feeling, rather than any reasonable 
suspicion, I found myself mentally connecting Mr. Lyell with 
the foul deed narrated above. ‘The process by which I arrived 
at such a guess was inexplicable, much resembling the cele- 
brated argument which tells why Dr. Fell was not loved. It 
might have been that his retiring, even forbidding manners, 
and repulsive physiognomy, in spite of all reason’s protests, 
instilled an instinctive dislike of the man into my mind, just as 
we sometimes irrationally attach credence toa particular dream 
while disregarding all others. 1t might have been a vague in- 
stinctive whisper of nature herself, appalled at the dreadful 
occurrence of the desecrated grave. But whatever was the 
cause of the violent aversion I began to entertain towards Mr. 
Lyell there could be no doubt of its existence, and I speedily 
found myself speculating in what manner he could possibly 
be connected with the circumstances which had frightened 
Netherham out of its propriety. Not the most imaginative 
ingenuity, however, could devise a plan which would attach the 
guilt to him. 

About a month after the events last recorded I was returning 
at two a.m. from a visit to a country patient, when the village 
constable met me with dismay in his countenance, telling me, 
as soon as he could speak, “that ## had been in the church- 
yard again.” As soon as I gathered from his incoherent nar- 
rative that while on his rounds he had observed another grave 
violated, and was now on his way to find assistance, I bade him 
take me at once to the spot. It was a melancholy scene. The 
aged yew trees stood all round in perfect stillness, like ghosts 
come back to hang over their graves, their weird-like aspect 
being greatly heightened by a dense white mist which con- 
cealed their trunks, and hung in shrouds as it were from their 
dark foliage. Over graves dripping with dew we stumbled, 
avoiding the tomb-stones and clusters of nettles, by the sickly 
glare of a lantern which the constable carried. At length we 
descried a heap of red clayy and (as before) bits of a coffin 
which had been broken to pieces, together with the 
disjecta membra of its late occupant. Used as I was to 
dreadful sights, I involuntarily shuddered. Turning round 
and eagerly listening, or peering into the darkness, 
disclosed, as was only natural, no sound or trace of the per- 
petrator. 

I borrowed the lantern, and advanced to scan the newly-dug 
earth. To my great astonishment there were no footmarks, no 
mark betraying human agency in this shocking spectacle. Many 
of the lumps of clay were deeply furrowed and scratched, and 
to these I paid special attention. They might have been 
caused by a dog or similar animal. These, however, invariably 
scratch the earth up only at one spot, flinging it out behind 
them ; here, the mud was indiscriminately piled up all around 
the grave. It could not, therefore, be any animal of the 
rapacious kind now alive in Britain. Dreadful though the 
alternative was, it must have been the work of a man or men. 
Soon I noticed that on a quantity of the earth this channelled 
and seamed appearance of thesurface was very conspicuous. Could 
it have been done by human hands? I stooped down to ex- 
amine the grooves more closely, and found, beside a large 
fragment of the coffin, the end ofa nail—of a man’s third finger 
as I thought. “ Mulock,” I asked, “whose grave is this ?” 
“Little Arthur ew was buried in it yesterday, sir.” “What 
age was he?” “Seven, sir.” It was impossible that the nail 
could have belonged to so tender a finger. I put it carefully 
in my pocket, left Mulock on the watch, and entered my 
lodgings meditating deeply on the circumstance. Perhaps this 








fragment of nail might bring the desecration home to its per- 
petrator. 

As I passed Mr. Lyell’s rooms, the door which led to his 
sitting-room was open. ‘This was of no importance in itself. 
but it suggested to me the idea, had this man any hand into. 
night’s sacrilege? Determined to investigate the matter tho 
roughly, I procured a dark lantern from my room, and (in n 
small trepidation lest I should be discovered) as noiselessly as 
possible entered the sitting-room. Unmistakable sounds iggy. 
ing from the adjoiffing bedroom told me that Mr. Lyell was 
asleep. Very cautiously I approached the door, in perfect 
darkness, and walked in. Curious grunts intermingled them. 
selves with the sleeper’s snoring. After waiting a moment, | 
gently turned on the light in my bull’s-eye, and what a scene pre- 
sented itself! Like the wolf who devoured Little Red Riding 
Hood’s grandmother, Mr. Lyell’s repulsive features were ap 
parent where his form was coiled up, like an animal's, in the 
little bed. The lantern jaws, sallow complexion, vulpine and 
tangled whiskers, canine teeth extremely developed, and pr 
jecting from his mouth, were not pleasant to look upon. One 
hand was thrown carelessly outside the bedclothes. / wa; 
covered with red clay, the same colour, to all appearance, as thal in 
Netherham Churchyard. 1 recoiled in the greatest dismay, 
But it was necessary to be still more precise before I could take 
any steps in a matter which so confirmed my worst suspicions 

I retired in much dread, scarcely daring to breathe to myself 
the horrid ideas that now filled my heart. It was the might 
hand which I had seen on the sheet, and I must view the lef 
before I could confirm my surmise. In my own room overhis 
head I dropped a heavy book on the floor, then, stealing down 
again when all was quiet, took another glimpse of the sleeper. 
As I expected, he had changed his position, and the left hand 
was now conspicuous on the coverlid. I stole closer ; it, too, 
was covered—especially near the nails—with red clay. I par 
ticularly observed the third finger. Horror of horrors! Te 
nail was roughly torn off, and had left a bleeding scar behindit 
Slowly I retraced my steps, after closing the lantern, to the 
sitting-room. Almost immediately I heard the snoring die out 
in a lengthened kind of howl. Before I could escape from his 
room Mr. Lyell sprang from his bed, and, to my great relief, al 
unwitting that a spy was so close, proceeded to wash his hands 
(as if on going to bed he had been too tired for so simple a 
task), then, opening the window, I heard him fling out th 
contents of the ewer, and then he crept into bed again, and was 
soon sound asleep. Alas! the identity of the mud which had 
been on his hands could not now be proved. Ifthe coincident: 
of Mr. Lyell’s having no nail on one finger, and my havi 
found part of one which would, from the cursory inspection | 
had made of his hand, fit exactly in its place, could not be 
corroborated by other evidence, justice would still be unable 
toconvict him. After pondering anxiously over what I 
seen, and drawing my own conclusions, satisfactorily enough 
my own mind, I determined to be silent respecting the monl 
certainty I had now arrived at—that Mr. Lyell was the violator 
of the churchyard—until I could obtain legal proofs. A crm 
of this kind, which mental philosophy told me could only 
committed ina temporary aberration, would most surely reit 
sO soon as an opportunity presented itself. : 

It was not long in coming. Some ten days after my expet 
tion into Mr. Lyell’s room another funeral took place n Nether 
ham Churchyard. ‘That night I sat up late reading, after ase 
taining that my fellow lodger had retired to bed. About one ® 
the morning, his bedroom window (which was exactly under 
my sitting-room, and opened into a little garden) was quiet 
thrown open. The slight disturbance immediately roused me 
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—————— 
from my studies, and, putting out the light, I silently crept to my 
window, which I had previously taken care to open. Swiftly 
md lightly I descried Mr. Lyell clamber from his balcony to 
the projecting bough of a tree, from which he easily dropped 


into the garden. — ; 
the wall, and disappeared beyond, after his form had been 


brought out so strongly against a patch of the clouded sky that 
[could almost fancy I beheld a cannibal glare in his eyes. The 
whole proceeding took but a couple of minutes, and almost 

ysed me with a dreadful sense of what I felt was coming. 
Ina moment, however, I had recovered my presence of mind, 
dashed down stairs, opened the front door, and looked down 
the deserted street. One solitary form was rapidly traversing it 
some two hundred yards off, then a turn hidit from view. 
Guessing whither it was bound, I cut across by a more direct 
route, and came out on the open road but fifty yards behind the 


man, whom I now clearly recognised to be Lyell. Keeping 
well in the shade, I followed stealthily in his track. It led us 


to the churchyard! There was a roadside cross of granite 
outside it. Halting in front of this for a moment, Lyell sud- 
denly stooped down and washed his hands in a muddy ditch 
beside it. ‘Then he walked on round the sacred enclosure. I 
determined to meet him here face to face, and walked in the op- 
posite direction. The moon emerged at that moment from be- 
hind a dark cloud, and brightened the landscape. Onwards I 
waked, knowing a minute more, as I turned a corner of the 
brick wall, would bring metomyman. Three steps more, and 
Iwas round the corner. Onwards came Mr. Lyell. Strange 
tosay, his eyes were fixed in a vacant stare. Without somuch 
asnoticing me, he passed by, with his fiendish features strongly 
brought out in the brilliant light. I was on the wrong scent 
after all. 

The man was a Somnambulist, to be pitied rather than 
dreaded. Stunned at the sudden revulsion of feeling, I once 
more pursued silently in his wake. Onwards he walked till he 
had completed the circuit of the churchyard, once more washed 
his hands in the ditch, turned his face homewards, scaled the 
garden wall, ascended the tree, gained his balcony and disap- 
peared. In the utmost amazement I sought my room, waited 
halfan-hour, once more lighted my bull’s eye, and descended 
to Lyell’s room. Craftily as any Thug, I crept into his bed- 
room, listened a moment to that fearful snoring, half-human 
halfbestial in its smothered cries, carefully turned on the light, 
and beheld, as before, my fellow lodger reposing with both 
hands flung outside the coverlid, and both of them covered, 
4 on the former occasion, with red mud of the same nature as 
the churchyard soil Completely baffled, it was not to sleep 
that night that I threw myself on my bed. 

More impressed than ever with the curious mental phenomena 
displayed by my unhappy fellow lodger, and determined more 
fxedly than before to study his unfortunate malady, I kept a 
steady watch over him, both when funerals had taken place at 
Netherham, and also on other occasions for the next two months, 
order to witness once more so strange and unusually pro- 
acted a case of somnambulism. Short excursions from bed 
to the dressing room, or even to a sitting room and back, while 
ina trance of watchful slumber, are not uncommon occurrences in 
hetvous patients, as all medical men well know, but to spend so 
prolonged a time in a somnambulistic fit, coupled with so many 

€s of posture, passed all my previous experience, and hardly 
‘emiéd warranted by any published case. I could not find, 
however, that Mr. Lyell ever again was seized with the trance- 
fil desire to ramble. His appearance, gestures, and solitary 
ts were unaltered, but I never witnessed any more sleep- 
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At length came Christmas Eve, with all its cherished memories 
of “auld lang syne,” its foretastes of the blessed day it ushers 
in. A red frosty glare filled the heavens at sunset, a few 
feathers of snow, preludes of what might soon be expected, 
floated softly to the ground. I had been dining with a pleasant 
family party (in which smiled one who for forty years was to be 
the most devoted of wives to me), and at eleven o'clock had 
duly bidden farewell, after saying by anticipation many a 
Christmas greeting, and let myself out into the piercing night 
air, 


** Ah! bitter chill it was, 

The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold; 

The hare limped trembling through the frozen grass, 

And silent was the flock in woolly fold.”’ 
No one whom business, or the still more potent spell of 
pleasure, did not summon, would be abroad on such a night. 
Suddenly I caught sight of a tall form, wrapped in furs, hurry- 
ing along on the opposite side of the way, where I walked in 
the shade of the houses. That shuffling gait, those glittering 
eyes, could belong to no one but Mr. Lyell. But what was he 
doing out on such a night? ‘It was surely too early for a man 
of his late habits to be sleep-walking ; there had been no burial 
that day, I reflected, at Netherham. In an instant the desire of 
another ramble after this strange being came into my mind, and 
I at once proceeded to put it in practice. Once more I found 
myself stealthily pursuing Mr. Lyell, and this time the wonders 
I beheld far more than repaid the sufferings I underwent. 
Passing, to my great astonishment, the little churchyard, and 
utterly disregarding the granite cross, Lyell betook himself to 
the neighbouring churchyard of Helton, such at least was his 
destination I discovered, after tracking him for a mile and a 
half, wholly unobserved. Mark well what I am about to say ; 
its horror, as I witnessed it alone that silent midnight, almost 
transcends belief. I shudder even now at recalling the weird 
and terrible outlines of that strange picture. Leaping over the 
low enclosure of the little churchyard, Lyell, to my great 
amazement, deliberately took off his coat, which he folded 
neatly up and deposited under a yew tree hard by. This act 
displayed that he was clad in a dusky, striped flannel shirt. 
With an unearthly howl, that made the echoes ring again from the 
church tower, he next went down on his knees, and then, like 
an animal, advanced on all fours at a shambling trot towards 
the church. A more fearful sight can hardly be imagined, 
Once more the moon enabled me to obtain a clear view of his 
proceedings. The striped flannel on his arms, the vulpine 
whiskers and projecting canine teeth, the fearfully bestial cha- 
racter of his gait stamped Lyell with an inhuman appearance. 
My readers may remember, in the Academy, five or six years 
ago, Mr. Millais’ picture of the “Evil One Sowing Tares,” with 
hyzena-like gait, and eyes of emerald lustre glazed with hatred 
towards mankind. I can compare Lyell to nothing so well as 
to that powerfully painted figure, as he limped up the deserted 
churchyard path, his eyes glaring with ferocity in the pale 
moonlight, and his breath rising in quick and short pants, like 
the sudden throbs ofa steam engine, through the frosty midnight 
air. 
My hair stood on end as I watched this awful sight from a 
dark coign of vantage under an ivy-clad buttress ; but judge of 
my horror as I beheld it reaching an iron-grating near the 
church which seemed the entrance to a vault, which, from the 
hewn stones lying near it, appeared to have been opened that 
day to receive a corpse, and only to have been temporarily 
closed again, a fact which I found afterwards had really 
occurred. With many an angry grunt the creature, (I can call 
it man no longer,) tore up this grating and abruptly leapt into 
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the thick darkness of the charnel house below. Silently 
creeping to the entrance, I lay down and watched Lyell 
deliberately light a pocket lantern, which he placed on a coffin, 
and then proceed to attack (literally with tooth and nail) a 
coffin whose yet unstained exterior showed that it had only 
recently been placed there. The outer coffin soon yielded to 
his efforts ; indeed so strong were his teeth that they tore off 
mouthfuls of the elm planking of which it was composed as if 
it had been card-board. Then he struck at the inner shell with 
a large iron bar pulled out of the grating. Now I recovered 
my senses somewhat, and determined I would no longer be an 
accomplice in the desecration of the grave. There was nothing 
for it but boldly to descend and seize the misguided man. I 
looked round but there was no habitation at hand, no sign of 
man around me. Meanwhile the blows on the coffin were 
delivered by the fiend before me with redoubled force. There 
was no more time for delay, so, as gently as possible, I let my- 
self down into the vault while the monster’s back was towards 
me. Immediately on my feet touching the ground he turned 
round, dashed out the light, and, with a yell which froze my 
blood, and still rings in my ears as I think of it, flung himself 
upon me. I was young and vigorous, afraid of no single man ; 
but his strength was tremendous, he grappled in silence for a 
while, broken only by his panting, till I was forced backwards 
in his iron grip while his hot suffocating breath almost caused 
me to faint. Then I shouted long and lustily for help, feeling 
the while that my only chance of life depended on my being 
heard. As my voice reverberated through the damp vault, the 
wretch with whom I struggled redoubled his exertions to 
conquer me. Tired out at length, and fairly vanquished by his 
brute force, I was overborne and thrust violently into a corner ; 
loosing one hand with which he had hitherto grasped my neck, 
thereby much paralysing my resistence, Lyell dealt me a 
stunning blow on the head, and dashed me prostrate amongst 
broken coffins, the rubbish of a deadhouse that had been used 
for half a century, and the loathsome creatures which prey upon 
corruption. Another blow, and I lay still and senseless. 


* * * * * 


When I came to myself I was in my own bed, and inclined 
(as most probably the reader is also), to suppose that I had 
passed through a fearful dream. The bandages on my head, 
however, soon brought back the terrible reality. I woke, but 
to faint off at the horror of my last reminiscence for another 
day and night 

When the delirium passed off, I learned that I nad been 
rescued by the ringers who came up during our scuffle in the 
vault most opportunely to ring a Christmas peal. They 
pinioned the unhappy Lyell, and he died a raving madman 
three days afterwards. Doubtless but for this fortunate 
accident, he would have glutted his cannibalish propensities 
on my blood. 

If another proof of the reality of my story be needed, the in- 
credulous have only to look at my neck. I will undo my 
scarf for their satisfaction, and even at this distance of time 
the marks of three fingers and a thumb (the fourth, you remem- 
ber, had lost its nail) are plainly visible, like white scars, where 
the miserable madman seized me by the throat in that mid- 
night conflict. 

And now, good reader, have I not told you a sufficiently 
dreadful Christmas horror? A tale to be shuddered at by your 
quiet fireside, even in these days of war and desolation ; these 
days so prodigal of great crimes, and still more so of their 
shadows (perhaps not dlways exaggerated), which are to be 
found in the pages of many a “ sensational ” novel ? 








A few more words must be added in explanation of th 
story. The clue to its unravelling, I have since found, lies jg 
what the primitive ages of the world, and specially the mop 
enlightened middle ages, termed /yatnthropy, a hideous Super- 
stition affirming that certain men and women were gifted with 
power to turn themselves at will into the form of animals, espe. 
cially wolves, to assume their bestial natures and Tepulsive 
habits, and once more resuming their own appearance, to take 
their place unsuspecfed amongst family and friends. 

Modern science detects a germ of truth amidst the mass of 
wild legends which encrust this subject. It is possible, ment! 
philosophy affirms, for certain abandoned and debasing state 
of mind to react on the physical constitution until the bodily 
functions contract from human organs to the semblance of 
bestial ones. Profligacy, anger, and pride notoriously debay 
human nature and blot out the “human face divine,” leayj 
an animal physiognomy in its place, to point an awful lessop 
against indulgence in animal desires. The greatest English 
theologian of our time, in his book on the prophet Danie 
instances the seven years’ mental aberration of Nebuchadnezar, 
when he “was driven from men, and did eat grass as oxen, 
and his body was wet with the dew of heaven, till his hais 
were grown as eagles’ feathers, and his nails like birds’ claws" 
as an undoubted case of lycanthropy. Mr. Baring Gould. 
cently published an account of this abnormal human state, 
illustrated with numerous better or less authenticated examples 
of it, and ‘explaining all that is known respecting the tembk 
superstition, to which our readers may betake themselves fr 
further information. Strangely enough, that author has omitted 
the above instance of lycanthropy from his pages, though ia 
the early part of the century it was widely known to famea 
“The Netherham Mystery.” 

It will be noticed that the circumstances of the storyar 
applicable to, and indeed can only be explained on the sp 
position that Lyell’s case was an undoubted modern instance 
of lycanthropy. The manner in which I was deluded onthk 
night I followed him and believed him to be in a somnambt 
listic trance, is easily referable to the cunning of madness. It 
was an expedient hit upon the spur of the moment when kk 
noticed that his actions were being closely watched. Hs 
entering the churchyards on all-fours and tearing up the dea 
in order to devour them (which is a habit of the wolf in tims 
of extreme cold and scarcity of food), shows how closely the 
human may approximate to the animal on one side, as itu 
doubtedly can to the divine on another. 

In the investigation held after the dreadful occurrencs 
above-mentioned, it was disclosed that Mr. Lyell was in realty 
a son of the unfortunate Countess of C (for obviow 
reasons the name need not be given), who, as was well known 
the time, was, in the end of the last century, just before be 
son, the so-called Mr. Lyell, was born, bitten by a rabid wl 
in the Pyrenees. ‘The ferocious nature of that animal ap 
but too remarkably in the young man’s person and characte 
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THE MAN OF SCIENCE WITHOUT GREE 


HE changes which have taken place in the last at 
century are not less universal than remarkable. # 
mental, as in physical science, middle-aged men 4 
seen a complete revolution. The man is still alive W2 
saw the first steamer on the Thames, and who learne®# 
his childhood that ‘there are four clements—eatth, as 
fire, and water.” The history of mental discipline # 
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two Universities during the same period would reveal 
thesame surprising changes. At onetime at Cambridge 
it was essential to pass In mathematics in order to try 
for Classical Honours, so important as a method of 
mental training was geometry esteemed; yet the reign of 
Euclid seems imperilled. Enthroned for ages on the 
Pons Asinorum, every student was obliged to be pre- 
sented at his court and be accepted with favour, or be 
banished for ever from his Alma Mater. But when boys 
at school found out that the second and fifth books 
could be done by algebra, the seeds of disaffection were 
sown which have since ripened into open rebellion. 
After centuries of rivalry, if Aristotle and Euclid still 
meet in the shades, the former may have to practise self- 
restraint in order not to betray his satisfaction at the 
growing disfavour of the latter. And yet the study of 
Greek is not without its foes. Men are beginning to 
complain that it is made a sine gud non at both Univer- 
sities, as mathematics were at one time at Cambridge. 
Men look around them and see others distinguished for 
their discoveries in physical science, and for the mastery 
which they have obtained over the principles of art. 
They notice the evident superiority of their intellect, 
and in their eloquence, or in their works, or in intercourse 
with them, they feel that they have gone through severe 
mental discipline, and that, independently of being social 
benefactors, they themselves are intellectual athletes. 
But they are, in one sense, unrecognised. They have no 
diploma. The two Universities still socially lead ; but 
their degrees are still chiefly Law, Physic, and Divinity. 
Of the man of science, as the British Association 
understands it, they have no academical knowledge. 
There is no science tripos or class at either Oxford or 
Cambridge ; and whilst many a man of very mediocre 
ability succeeds in obtaining the coveted degree which 
gives hima certain value in the mintage of life, there is no 
stamp of recognition of him who has worked out some 
of the deepest problems of nature, and applied some 
of its most delicate processes to practical purposes. 

Class rights are perpetually calling for re-adjustment. 
Itseems inevitable : it may be profitable ; the imperfec- 
tions of human systems may be the necessary conditions 
under which the mind would alone act; and the final 
cause for which monopolists exist may be to prolong the 
face of champions in society. Systems are like walled 
towns. When first built their walls rose sheer up from 
the plain, and there is no shelter beyond. As time goes 
ma few settlers establish their huts beside the lofty 
bartier, trade with the inhabitants, improve in their com- 
merce, and, at last, demand admission as citizens, and 
are welcomed as friends. So it is with the Universities. 
Exclusive at first, a suburb of science has grown up 
around them, and now men, with whom they have long 





had profitable dealings, are knocking at their gates and | 


claiming Tights as burgesses in the cities of learning. 
eirclaims are not light; and they are fortunate in 
finding a worthy champion. 
td Lyttelton, the brilliancy of whose academical 
“‘afeer secures him from the least imputation of any 
— lower than a generous desire to make each Uni- 
ersity a nursery garden for every wholesome tree of 
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knowledge, has addressed a remarkable letter to the 
Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge—a letter which, in all 
probability, will have great effect upon the studies of the 
Universities, and so ultimately a wide national result. 
As Chairman of the Endowed Schools’ Commission, 
which, by the way, has kept people in suspense much 
longer than was expected, his attention has been forcibly 
directed to the aversion from classical studies shown 
by many parents. “ This suspicion or aversion may not 
always be very intelligent, or founded on clearly assign- 
able reasons, but it is instructive. It is widely spread 
and the fact of its existence is a reason for en- 
deavouring to establish other alternative and additional 
modes of training more acceptable to at least a large 
number of people.” The fact that each University de- 
mands de rigewr a certain amount of Latin and Greek 
from all its adwmni, necessarily makes these two lan- 
guages the staple of all education. True it is that not a 
tithe in most schools go to college ; yet the due prepara- 
tion of those who do gives “a bias to the whole educa- 
tion of the place.” The necessary qualification of the 
few has come to be esteemed the only training for all. 
If Cambridge were not a university in which mathema- 
tics received special encouragement, little or none would 
be taught in our schools. Hence, Lord Lyttelton infers 
that if both Universities taught science in its modern 
acceptation, then the schools of the country would imme- 
diately follow suit. This, of course, would be a great 
gain. The boy whose inclination or duty decided him 
to adopt a scientific pursuit, would not be obliged to 
postpone the commencement of his scientific education 
till he had acquired the school-boy’s quantum of “little 
Latin and less Greek.” But Lord Lyttelton contends 
for a larger franchise than this. He would have it that 
the intended graduate in science should not be hampered 
at his matriculation by any examination in Greek. “ That 
Latin should be in the main retained we do not question.” 
He pleads that science should have a degree to itself. 
He pleads that a “ first-rate man of science who knows 
no Greek shall not (at least in theory and intent) be at 
any greater disadvantage than a first-rate Greek scholar 
who knows no science.” He pleads, in fact, for a state 
of things at Oxford and Cambridge in which Michael 
Faraday, for instance, might have been delighted to work 
for honours in science, even if he had not taken a class 
in literis humaniortbus, and enjoyed the sanctum of his 
Alma Mater in his life, leaving her his renown at his 
death. 
The total separation of classics from science would be 
a deplorable evil. This is not necessarily involved in 
the erection of science into a distinct subject for a degree. 
Oxford and Cambridge will enlarge their borders, and 
take in a fair territory already highly cultivated, and 
peopled by a race neither alien in thought or feeling. The 
man of science will speedily be naturalised at each Uni- 
versity, and the classical gemzus Joct in the one, and the 
mathematical precision in the other, will be of inestimable 
value to him. The loss of one language, Greek, will be 
amply made up by inhaling a classic atmosphere, and 
all tendencies to empiricism will necessarily die out in 
the bracing air of induction. When we find, as we con- 
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stantly do, that leading men of science are able to pre- 
sent us with statements of their views clothed in all the 
graces of rhetoric, the desire that academic influence 
should be brought to bear upon their disciples is irresist- 
ible. We feel that some sacrifice must be made. We 
can imagine that a sharp twinge of regret must have 
shot through the heart of Lord Lyttelton when he re- 
solved to immolate Greek on the altar of science ; and 
we feel somewhat reluctant that the man of science 
should be ignorant of the composition of the technical 
terms which he uses. These are almost exclusively 
taken from the Greek, and one would prefer that a scien- 
tific man should be able to write the words Biogenesis 
and Abiogenesis in their original characters rather than 
he should regard them as arbitrary terms. This, how- 
ever, is little more than sentimental. The /eas¢ Greek 
will enable most students to take an intelligent view, 
and make an intelligent use of a technical dictionary. 
The feeling appears to be on the increase that, as 
regards mental training, one sciénce, whether it be pure 
or mixed, is equally useful as another. That, for exer- 
cising the reasoning faculties, it is immaterial on what 
subjects they are employed. If this be so, then it is the 
more important than ever that science should never be 
extra-scholastic. Ifa boy, for instance, display a talent 
for any science, let it be as soon as possible made the 
staple of his studies, instead of being the resource of 
out-of-school hours, or entrusted to the teacher of the 
evening science class. If any pursuit is likely to become 
the chief object of life, it is impossible to prepare for it 
too soon. The ambitious classical scholar, who detected 
evidences of kindred genius in his son, would never send 
his child to a school of chemistry, and be content that 
portions of time subtracted from playhours should be 
all that was given to the study in which he himself de- 
lighted, and in which he wished his son to be a proficient. 
Lord Lyttelton’s proposal that the science-man without 
Greek shall be on a level with the Grecian who is not 
reading science will result in the introduction of a science 
and art class in every modern school, i.e., from which 
“Greek shall be excluded in order to provide adequate 
test and encouragement for the study of modern lan- 
guages and natural science.” The test of capability will 
be applied earlier, and not only will boys escape from 
uncongenial studies, but, as Lord Lyttelton argues, much 
time will often be saved “in a life which may have little 
to spare.” Every o/d school almost used to go on the 
duplex principle of making preparation for both 
Universities. The head-master was usually the Oxford 
man ; the second master was from the sister University, 
but each was alive to the bent and destination of -his 
pupils. The tough chorus from the Greek play was not 
pressed very hardly on the boy who stcod high in the 
mathematical form; and, reversely, neglect of Euclid 
was not visited with the ususal penalties if it was known 
that the delinquent’s hexameters were unusually good 
that week. If the Universities fall in with Lord Lyttel- 
ton’s suggestion, in the schools of the future science will 
have her desk as other masters, and her classes around 
her, without any misgiving that she is getting them into 
trouble for neglecting other tasks. It may also, by 
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encouraging science in schools, ultimately do away with 
the necessity for the Science and Art Department, s 
far at least as that department enables the middle 
classes to get cheap science at the cost of the alread 
heavily burdened ratepayer. If the Government ang 
nation really desire the spread of technical knowledge 
it should encourage schools to take it up as much x 
possible as a substantive part of education; and for 
this purpose it might usefully aid the governing bogie 
at both Universities to carry out Lord Lyttelton’s sug. 
gestions. University teaching permeates national edyg. 
tion down to the lowest schools; and if science, as the 
Government defines it, were elevated to the rank which 
the Endowed Schools’ Commissioners wish, the necessj 
for evening classes would gradually disappear, the burden 
on the taxes become lighter, the standard of proficj 
be elevated, and the work be done more thoroughly, 
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Spanish Pictures Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the Authn 
of “‘ Swiss Pictures drawn with Pen and Pencil.” London: 
Religious Tract Society. 

Too high praise can scarcely be given to many of the 

“ Pictures” contained in this most abundantly and beautifly 

illustrated volume. The pencil of Gustave Doré has aft 

subject to work upon in the splendid architecture of Spain, and 
our readers may judge of the result from the beautiful specimen 
engravings which we include in our Christmas number, on pages 

34 and 35, which merely represent a small section of a periet 

gallery of pictures. We regret to see that in several cases other 

engravings of far less merit are mixed up amongst them; but me 
suppose this cannot be avoided in books intended for po 
miscuous circulation, and not exclusively for lovers of art, who 
would infinitely prefer the few of the best quality to the manyd 
amore miscellaneous character. Of the letterpress we cannotby 
any means speak so highly : we hope our strong impression & 
not a correct one, namely, that the matter has been written fr 
the pictures and not the pictures intended to illustrate the 
matter. This can be tolerated in a child’s book—for, happily, 
they have not the discernment to distinguish the difference- 

but in books of this sumptuous character it is extremely w 

fortunate that the literary composition does not, in some degre 

rival the beauty of the illustrations; but we would advx 
purchasers to look through this wealth of illustration, and fr 

a literary treat to combine with it to search elsewhere, fi 

verily, he that expecteth little shall be rewarded. Wea 

served with disjointed scraps of history, drief extrait 

(six pages) from “The Cid,” of irrelevant matter quite oitd 

place in a work of this character, profuse moralising on the 

decadence of Spain in different descriptions of the country, atl 
most abundant, and, as we think, most inappropriate of all, 

incessant introduction of sectarian animosity and pious “0 

clusions, that, because the inhabitants of Spain hold difierett 

religious views to the writer, ergo, every defect or short-comlg 
arises from their adherence to these views. We are always ® 
pelled from any work of travels written from the religious pois! 
of view ; whatever sect or party that view may represent, t® 
invariably made to destroy all interest which might otherws 
be felt in the work. One of the best pieces in the volume 
taken from “Fergusson’s Handbook of Architecture. 
scribing the Cathedral of Toledo, he writes, “ A practised eye 
will detect on every side a tendency to depart from the sobet 
constructive rules of the pure Gothic, and to give rein to # 
Oriental exuberance of fancy, which is so typical of the % 
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The Cathedral of Toledo is even more remarkable for the 
richness of its furniture than for that of its architecture. 1 he 
altars, the screens of its tombs, the candelabra, the paintings 
on glass or canvas, make up a mass of ornament to which no 
parallel is to be found in France or England. Many cathedrals 
these countries may once have possessed furniture equally 
rich; but spoliation and neglect, and, worse than either, the 
socalled spirit of restoration, have swept most of this away, 
and it is in Spain only that we are carried into the bodily 
presence of a medizeval church. Even Toledo has been sadly 
disfigured with whitewash ; and neglect and poverty are fast 
fulfilling the destructive mission of the age. Still enough 
remains to enable the architect to understand and recreate the 
grious vision of a cathedral as it appeared in ancient days.” 
We have written quite enough to show that had Mr. Fergusson 
heen the author to illustrate with the pen, with the accessory 
of the beautiful illustrations contained in this volume, we should 
have said it was decidedly the most beautiful production of the 
book season; as it is, we can simply highly praise the illus- 
trations and general production of the volume, and regret that 
ithas any blemish whatever. 

Pictures of English Literature. London: Cassell. 

This is one of the most exquisite combinations of art and 
literature we have ever had the pleasure of inspecting. With 
complete “ pictures” chosen from some of the finest passages of 
such authors as Dickens, Thackeray, Tennyson, Lytton, Byron, 
Shakespeare, Scott, and numerous others, united with engravings 
of the very highest class, by such men as J. Gilbert, Faed, 
Fildes, Hablot K. Browne, Horsley, Marcus Stone, Du Maurier, 
Small, &c., &c., a whole is produced which would grace any 
drawingroom as a fitting, we might say a sumptuous, representa- 
tive of art and literature. We do not even limit our praise to its 
contents, even the cover is a complete mass of glowing colour, 
deep rich gold, and elegant design ; possibly some would prefer a 
more chaste and sober exterior, but none can help offering a 
tribute of admiration to this splendid production of the book- 
binder. Besides the two engravings we include, we may mention 
sveral others which stand out prominently for their superlative 
excellence. They are ‘‘ The Lady” in “Comus,” by Edward 
Hughes, one of the most lovely realisations we ever saw. ‘‘Sir 
Roger De Coverley,” by R. Macbeth, ‘‘ The Vicar of Wakefield,” 
by John Gilbert, ‘‘ Col. Newcome,”’ by R. Barnes, and “ Peck- 
sniff,” by Phiz (Hablot K. Browne). Many of the others, too, may 
be highly commended, but they do not call for special notice, 
although there is not one inferior engraving in the volume. _IIlus- 
trated selections from the poets have been overdone. Selections 
fom prose writers may be extended very much more than they have 
ben already before the reading public will tire of those too. The 
atist who depicts faithfully and cleverly the grand realisations of 
those whose names are Household Words in England, and, as it 
Were, gives new life to their creations, so that, being dead, they yet 
peak tous, deserves, and should receive, the hearty apprecia- 
tonof the English public. Asan important work of this cha- 


— render unqualified praise to ‘‘ Pictures from English 
erature. 








, NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
It is tequested that when MSS. are sent to the office upon ap- 
boval, by writers not already engaged upon this journal, that 
— should accompany them to defray the cost of their return 
fen be rejected. Otherwise, it is impossible to guarantee 
urn. 
Letters of complaint about the difficulty of procuring the 
rag im any special neighbourhood, will have immediate atten- 
aan ut, as will be readily imagined, it would be impossible to 
hate letters themselves in every case. 
a work vertisers.—No Medical Advertisement can be received 
duly ~ he unless they are accompanied with the name of a 

ch pe ed practitioner, either as the author, or in recommen- 
Dene the article advertised, or included in the list of a re- 
Pectable publisher, 
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THE ILLUSTRATED REVIEW hortly be registered for trans- 
mission abroad. 

The Proprietors will include in the sixth number a complete 
list, so far as possible, of country and foreign agents where THI 
ILLUSTRATED REVIEW is obtainable, either by the trade or the 
general public. In towns where agents are appointed, local 
booksellers and newsagents should procure copies through them or 
from the wholesale London agents. , 

Copies are not supplied to subscribers direct from the office 
except in cases where there is no local agent, or where there is 
difficulty in procuring it regularly. 

The Proprietors would be glad to be informed of any difficulty 
in procuring the REVIEW either in town or country, and any com- 
plaint shall receive their immediate attention. 

They are unable to state the terms upon which it can be sup- 
plied in exceptional instances direct through the post, in conse- 
quence of negotiations now pending not having yet been concluded 
for the transmission of the REVIEW at the reduced rate of news- 
paper postage—namely, one half-penny. At present the fort- 
nightly issue, and the convenience of the numbers being sewn, 
are obstacles in obtaining this reduction, to be surmounted if 
possible. 

Books intended for review in each fortnight’s REVIEW should 
not arrive at the office later than the Saturday previous to pub- 
lication. In the case of illustrated works sent for review, the 
publishers will select those specimen blocks which they deem 
most suitable for ins2rtion, and will then communicate direct with 
the publishers of the same respecting theirtransmission. Adver- 
tisements cannot be received later than Tuesday mid-day previous 
to publication, and in all cases where possible the publishers 
would deem it a favour if they were sent in on the Saturday 
previous. 

Shortly the publishers hope to issue the REVIEW weekly, and 
monthly parts will be obtainable in a neat wrapper for trans- 
mission abroad. 

In answer to suggestions received it is intended to reproduce 
the portraits which have already appeared in the REVIEW on 
plate paper, apart from the letter-press, and suitable for framing. 
Further particulars and date of publication will be announced 
shortly. A new feature will also be shortly added to the REVIEW, 
at the suggestion of an eminent firm of London publishers— 
namely, a list of works, classified with price, size, &c., which 
have appeared during the fortnight previous to publication. In 
our next number we purpose also including the second of a series 
of papers on ‘‘ The Present Condition of France.” 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





\JODERN MEN OF LETTERS 
HONESTLY CRITICISED. 
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SPANISH PICTURES, DRAWN WITH 
PEN AND PENCIL By the Author of ‘“‘ Swiss 
Pictures, drawn with Pen and Pencil.” With Illustratio ous 
by Gustave Doré, and other eminent Artists. Imperial Svo. 
8s. handsomely bound, gilt edges. 


THE PICTURE GALLERY OF THE 
NATIONS. A Description of the principal reoples 
in the World. Illustrated with 160 fine Engravings. Small 
4to. Printedon toned paper. 6s, handsomely bound, a 
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“HE LAND of the SUN; Sketches? 
of Travel. By Lieutenant C. R. Low, Author of | 
“ Tales of Old Ocean,” &c. 5s. 
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HE LIFE and TIMES of the Rev 


OHN WESLEY, M.A., Founder of the Metho- 
y Rev. Luke Tyerman. Vol. I., 8vo, ras. | 


HE COMING of the BRIDE-| 
GROOM. By the Very Rev. Henry Alford, D.D., 
ean of Canterbury. Imperial 32mo, 1s. 6d 


ODEL WOMEN. By the Rev.| 


William Anderson, Author of “Self-made Men. 





edges. 


ORIGINAL FABLES. By Mrs. Prosser, 
Author of “The Awdries and their Friends,”  &c. 
Numerous-Engravings by Ernest Griset, Harrison W eir. | dists. 
and others. 4s. 6d. handsomely bound. 
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Notes of a Four Years’ Residence. Comprising an | 
Account of the Geography, Natural History, and Produc- 
tions of the Island, and the Manners and Customs of the | 
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People. i 
Malagsy. By James Sibree, » {uns Architect of the Memo- | Crown 8vo., 5s. Sloth, gilt edges. 
rial Churches, Antanarivo. With numerous Engravings. 


ANNOTATIONS on 


By the Rev. Francis 


ECULAR 
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Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. bevelled boards. 
MYRA SHERWOOD’S CROSS AND) Jacox. 


HOW SHE BORE IT. Engravings. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., 
bevelled boards, gilt edges. 
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ANIMAL LIFE IN EUROPE. | ADELEINE’S TRIAL and OTHER 
STORIES. By Madame de Pressense. Four 


e Small 4t 
numerous Coloured Engravings. Small 4to. | Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d., handsomely bound. 


THE STORY OF A DIAMOND. By | . M te 8 
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THE MIDNIGHT SKY: Familiar | htm Git Book Prices 
Notes on the Stars and Planets. With Fagg “4 ALTER’S ESCAPE; or, the Capture 
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PRAD Imperial dra 70. 64. boards: os. ext. Beggars Twelve Illustrations, fcap 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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The Girondists. With page Illustration, 
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My Autobiography: Incidental Notes and Personal 
Recollections. By John Timbs. OR, 


“In my Own Time.” By the Journeyman Engineer, 
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NEW BOOKS. 


ELEGANT GIFT BOOK. 
Beautifully Illustrated by Giacomelli. 











IRDS AND FLOWERS. By Mary 
Howitt. With 87 Illustrations by Giacomelli, Illus- 
trator of ‘The Bird,” by Michelet. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
richly gilt. Price 6s. 
CoNTENTS : 


The Heron. The Falcon. 

The Oak-tree. Cedar Trees 

The Raven. The Harebell. 
The Passion Flower. The Apple Tree. 
The Ivy Bush. The Dor-Hawk. 
The Cuckoo. The Rose of May. 
The Eagle. The Flax Flower. 


The Wild Swan. Etc., Etc. 


NEW TALES.—JUST OUT. 
By the Author of “Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta 
Family.” 


THE VICTORY of the VANQUISHED: 
a Tale of the First Coury. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 





By the Author of “The Dark Year of Dundee,” &c. 
— HE SPANISH BROTHERS: a Tale 
of the Sixteenth Century. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

*,* A deeply interesting one powerfully written Tale. 


By A. L. O. E., Author of “ The Young Pilgrim,” &c. &e. 
YRIL ASHLEY: a Tale for the Young. 
Post 8vo, richly ma, 38. 6d. 


By the Author of “ The Flower of the Family.” 
G TEPPING HEAVENWARD: a Tale of 
Home Life. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
This beautiful Story should be in the hands of every 
Christian Family. 


V. 
HE GREY HOUSE ON THE HILL; 
or, “‘ Buy the Truth and Sell it Not.” A Tale for 
the Young. By the Hon. a Greene. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


I. 
HE STORY OF OUR DOLL. By 
Mrs. Cupples, Author of “ The Little Captain,” &c. 
Feap. 8vo, with 40 Engravings, cloth extra, gilt edges, 
Illuminated side, 2s. 6d. 
This Book is prepared expressly for those who nurse Dolls. 


NEW TALES FOR BOYS.—Jvust Ovrt. 


I. 
1% THE EASTERN SEAS; or, the 
Regions of the Bird of Paradise. By W. H. G. 

Kingston, Author of *‘ Old Jack,” ‘‘ Round the World,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, with 111 Illustrations, cloth, richly gilt, 6s. 

“Thave endeavoured in this Tale to describe minutel 
and exactly the numerous objects of Natural History whic 
exist in that wonderful region—the Malay or Eastern Archi- 

jago—in which the chief scenes are laid. Although the 
Pook has been written for Boys, I indulge a hope that their 
sisters also may find pleasure and instruction in reading it.” 
—Author's Preface. 


IL. 
1% the WILDS OF AFRICA. By W. 
H. G. Kingston, Author of “‘Old Jack,” “‘ Round the 
World,” &c. 
richly gilt, 6s. j 
" fi his book abounds with adventures and with descriptions 
of the wild animals of Africa, as well as the numberless 
curious and beautiful birds which inhabit that part of the 

world.” —E.xtract from Preface. 


Crown 8vo, with 66 Illustrations, cloth, 


I. 
Also, just out, for Young Readers, a C ion Volume t 
“The World at Home,” beautifully Illustrated. . 


T= SEA AND ITS WONDERS. By 
Mary and Elizabeth Kirby. Small 4to, with 174 
Illustrations, cloth, richly silt, price 6s. 


New Edition.—By the Same Authors, 
HE WORLD at HOME ; Pictures and 
Scenes from Far-Off Lands. By Mary and Elizabeth 
Kirby. Small 4to, with upwards of 130 Illustrations, cloch 
richly gilt, 6s. J 
- 4 admirable collection of adventures and incidents in 
foreign lands, excellently illustrated.” — 7imes. 
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respondence. By the Right Honble. Sir Henry Lytton 
Bulwer, G.C.B., M.P. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s., with fine Portrait. 


HE RECOVERY OF JERUSALEM. 

An Account of the Recent Excavations and Dis- 

coveries in the Holy City. By Captain Wilson, R.E., and 

Captain Warren, R.E. With an Introductory Chapter by 
Dean Stanley. Demy 8vo, with 50 Illustrations. rs. 


IFE AND LETTERS of the Rev. 
RICHARD HARRIS BARHAM. (Author o 

the Mh ee sagenes. 2, Satading his Unpublished 
Poetical Miscellanies. By his Son. 2 vols., large crown 


8vo, with Portrait. rs. 


7T ‘RAVELS IN THE AIR. A Popular 

Account of Balloon Voyages and Ventures: with 
Recent Attempts to Accomplish the Navigation of the Air. 
By J. Glaisher, of the om Observatory, Greenwich. 
Royal 8vo, with 132 Illustrations. 25s. 


HE MARVELS OF THE HEAVENS. 

From the French of Flammarion. By Mrs. Lockyer, 
Translator of ‘‘The Heavens.” Crown 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations. 5s. 


EW & CHEAPER EDITION of 
THE HEAVENS. An Illustrated Handbook of 
Popular Astronomy. By Amedee Guillemin. Edited by 
J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.A.S. Demy 8vo, with 200 Illus- 
trations. 10s. 6d. 


HE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, 
MIRTH and MARVELS. 


L 
THE LIBRARY EDITION. With all 
Ge Original Plates by Cruikshank and Leech. 2 vols. 
vO, 245. 


Il. 
THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION. In! 
crown 4to, with 63 Illustrations by Cruikshank, Leech, 
Tenniel, aud Du Maurier. 21s. 


III, 
THE POPULAR EDITION. With 3 
Illustrations. 12mo, gilt edges, 6s. 
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THE “VICTORIA”? EDITION. Fools- 


cap 8vo, red edges, 2s. 6d. 
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THE JACKDAW OF RHEIMS. An 


Edition of this celebrated Legend in crown 4to, with 12 
highly coloured Illustrations, extra cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


ENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, price 6s each Volume. 
Red asa Roseis She. By the Author of ‘‘ Cometh 
pee as a AS ‘ B 
reezie Langton. tory of ’52 to ’55. 4 
Hawley Smart. " $ ss ’ 
a" A elaide’s Oath. By the Author of “East 
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Too Strange not tobe True. By Lady Georgiana 
Fullerton. 
Lady-Bird. By the same Authoress. 
ts. Bythe Author of “Initials.” 
ast Lynne. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 

The Channings. By the Author of “ East Lynne.” 
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‘THE RIVIERA. Pen and Peng 

Sketches from Cannes to Genoa. By the Des ‘ 
Canterbury. With Twelve Chromo-lithographic Tasey 
tions and numerous woodcuts from Drawings by the Author 
Imp. 8vo. Price 2é. 2s. 


OUNTAINS AND _ LAKES oF 

. SWITZERLAND AND ITALY. Sixty-ow 

picturesque Views, in Chromo-lithograph, after Drawinn 

taken from original Sketches by C. C. Pyne. Witha it 

of Routes and Descriptive Notes by the Rey. Jerome | 
Mercier. Crown 4to, 2l. 2s. 


REVIA: or SHORT ESSAYS Ayp 
A APHORISMS. By the Author of “Friends j 
Council.” Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


AIFS AND STRAYS OF NATURAL 


HISTORY. By Mrs. Alfred Gatty, Author 
“Parables from Nature.” Feap. 8vo, with Illustratios 
price 3s. 6d. ; 


A New Series, (the fifth.) 


RS. ALFRED GATTY’S ‘PARABLES 
. FROM NATURE.” Fifth Series. Demy zim 
with Illustrations, price 2s. 


ARIETTE: or, FURTHERGLIMPSES 
OF LIFE IN FRANCE. A Sequel to “ Mare” 
Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


ADAM HOW AND LADY WHY 

or, FIRST LESSONS IN EARTH LORE POR 

CHILDREN. By the Rev. Charles Kingsley, Author ¢ 

“The Water Babies.” Second Editicn, with numens 
Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. 


IVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENG 
LAND. By Miss Strickland. 6 vols, post8vo, wid 
Portraits. 


ISS STRICKLAND’S LIVES OF 

THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. Abridgedly 

the Author for the use of Families, &c. Post 8vo, pricefs & 
Dedicated, by permission, to Her Majesty the Queen 


HARLES KEMBLE’S SHAKES 
PEARE READINGS. A Selection of Sie 
Plays, asread by him. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 6s. each 


RS ALFRE D GATTY’S PARABLES 
FROM NATURE. Four Series. 

Illustrated Edition. In one handsome volume, Illustra 
oy Tenniel, Holman Hunt, Otto Speckter, P. H. Calderce 
R.A., and other Artists. Imperial 8vo, cloth, gilt. price sd 

Illustrated Edition. In two Volumes, 8vo, cloth, pit 
tos, 6d. each. 

Cabinet Edition. In 2 vols. fcap. 8vo, with Portraitas! 
Frontispiece, 3s. 6d. each. 

Pocket Edition. Demy 16mo, illustrated, bound ia dit 
First Series, 1s. 6d. ; Second Series, 2s. ; First and Seow 
Series in one volume, 3s. 6d. Third Series, 2s ; Fount 
Series, 2s. Third and Fourth Series in one volume, & 


Mss PROCTER’S LEGENDS AN) 

LYRICS. wie Peak, and a Biographitl 
Introduction by Charles Dickens. 

Illustrated Edition. Complete in one handsome velame 
with numerous Illustrations. Imperial 8vo, cloth gilt, p= 
1d. 18. 

Cabinet Edition. First Series, with Portrait, ands ne 
duction by the late Charles Dickens. Fcap. 8¥o, pret 
Second Series, fcap. 8vo, price 5s. 


ASTLES AND HALLS OF ENG 
LAND. (Forming a Continuation of et 
Homes.”) By the Rev. E. O. Morris. With # 
Illustrations, 4to, price 31s. 6d. 
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